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“DEVIL’S SPOON” GREAT! 

Dear Editor: 

« I just finished “The Devil’s Spoon.” Great! 
Wonderful! .The best story for a long time. 
This is an answer to Decil’s request for humor, 
something I’ve wanted. An occasional light 
fantasy hits the spot. 

If you want to print another, one that is 
about the best of the type I’ve ever read, try 
“Houseboat on the Styx,” by J. K. Bangs. This 
is a ghost story only in that the characters are 
ghosts. The story is a rather short novel, but it 
would go well with some shorter fantasies. 

Both short stories in the June issue were 
good — the idea of animals taking over is al- 
ways intriguing. Are there any books with this 
theme? 

The August issue evidently will be another 
one to crow about. I hope that, in time, we 
will get all of Taine’s stories. 

Thanks for the enjoyment you’ve given me. 



Wrai Ballard. 



Blanchard, North Dakota. 



CUOUTCH AND McNUTT WELCOME! 



Hooray! Hooray! Hooray! At last! A near 
perfect issue of F.F.M.! Yes, that’s what I said, 
a near perfect issue. 

The cover was an example of the good ole 
Finlay of days gone by. Colorful, but not too 
garish. Reminds me of some of the older F.F.M.S 
I have. I hope he keeps up like this! 

The novel was a welcome change. It was, for 
once, an American story. I haven’t anything 
against English authors (especially Dunsany, 
Hodgson, Haggard, Machen, etc.) but a strict 
diet of ’em gets tiresome. This was almost 
real fantasy. It even had honest -to- goodness 
fiends, djinns, sheytans (whatever they are) 
and a real Valkyr, too. A really enjoyable 
story that held my interest all the way through. 
The adventures, troubles and tribulations of 
Haroot were very human and I guess you na-n 
say this story has plenty of human interest in 
it. I won’t dwell on this one any more. I’ll just 
get to repeating myself.'" 

“The Shadow and the Flash” puzzled me for 
quite a while. I did not have any idea of what 
(Continued on page 8) 
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| (Continued from page 6) 

the title could mean until I’d almost finished 
the story. It was a very good one for its type 
and style. Only one thing bothering me about 
this story. Didn’t they ever find the bodies of 
the two men? I can’t seem to find any ref- 
erence to the fact, if they did, or if they never 
did for that matter. I think that they would 
have found at least one of them. Remember 
what happened to the dog in the story, when it 
was killed. Unpleasant as the thought may be, 
I think that would have happened to the one 
who used that same process to make himself 
invisible. But no matter, I enjoyed the story 
just the same. 

Les Croutch is the latest fan to break into the 
pros, and he couldn’t have chosen a better mag 
to start in. The story is very good and is re- 
freshing in a way. We’ve read many stories 
about the animal world turning on Man. But 
this is about the first one I’ve ever read that 
tells about after the animals conquered Man. 
Though, in this story, Man was his own un- 
doing. Very good. 

Lawrence’s pics for the novel were, for the 
most part, up to par. He is giving Finlay a 
close run. I liked especially the spread - on 
pages 8 and 9, the bordered one on page 61 and 
the picture on page 81. It seems like old times 
to see an illustration like the one on page 61. 
How about some more? 

Finlay’s illustration on page 103 is only 
average. But I liked McNutt’s pic very much. 
How about some more of his? And some more 
of Clyhe? , . 

Masters of Fantasy was, as usaul, very well 
done. Not enough is told about the author’s 
life, though. Why can’t Austin do some regular 
illustrations, too? 

Perhaps the best thing in the whole issue is 
the forecast for the John Tame story in the 
next! It is nice to see that you are finally 
giving us something we’ve been asking for. If 
it flops, we have ourselves to blame! How about 
some more by Dunsany, Chambers — “Slayer 
of Souls” by all means! — Hodgson, Merritt 
“The Fox Woman” and there are lots more. 
Thanks for many hours of reading pleasure. 

Ed Cox. 

4 Spring St., 

Lubec, Maine. 

LONDON’S STORY SUPERB 

I was very pleased with this ish of F.F.M. 
The novel proved interesting and different from 
your usual run of stories. Thank heaven it had 
a happy ending, for I despise, the endings you 
have been having on the stories of late. 

Finlay’s cover was not what I have come to 
expect of our boy. It could have been much 
worse, though. But I am and always have been 
prejudiced against bright, flashing covers. I 
like ’em calm and serene. 

I see that Lawrence did the illos for “The 
Devil’s Spoon." Good. I like his art nearly as 
well as I do Finlay’s, 

Jack London’s tale, “The Shadow and the 
Flash” was superb. I really enjoyed it. Any 
more like it? 










THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 

The other short, “Eemanu Grows Up,” was 
terrible. It should be placed in a children’s 
magazine where it might be enjoyed. Children 
get a kick out of a talking animal story but 
I’m afraid as a story for adults — even us fans — 
it just flopped, and how! Please, Ed! no more 
like that one. 

I greatly enjoy the one page articles on the 
great sf writers, and in time, I intend to collect 
them all and make a little portfolio for my own 
use. I think they could be bound .and would 
make nice references that would come in 
handy to anyone who is just learning fandom 
and its many authors and famous books and 
stories. 

Here I make a plea. I would like to get in 
touch with anyone in the Topeka area and 
surrounding states who is interested in forming 
a science-fiction dub. There are several of us 
fans here in Topeka who are forming a club 
and we would like to contact more fans to come 
in with us. Is there anybody out there who is 
interested in joining us? If so, contact me. 

Good luck to you and your future publica- 
tions of F.F.M. 

Linda Bowles. 

i 931 N. Jackson, 

Topeka, Kansas. 

PLEA FROM ENGLAND 

About three months ago I received a copy 
of Famous Fantastic Mysteries, the first I’ve 
ever seen. The story contained was called “The 
Peacemaker” by C. S. Forester. The magazine 
Incidentally was dated Feb. 1948. I thoroughly 
enjoyed the whole issue. The cover by Finlay- 
was extremely unusual and so was the story 
it illustrated. 

I have since received two more issues dated 
April and June. The stories I haven’t yet read, 
but the illustrations are equally as good as the 
first and my estimation is that Finlay is in a 
class of his own. If you would be so kind as to 
publish my letter I should like to know if 
there is anyone in the United States who has 
any spare Science Fiction or Weird magazines 
that they would care to send me. I regret I am 
unable to pay for them owing to the dollar 
difficulty, but perhaps I can repay them in 
another way; that is, if I have any success at 
all. 

I will close now, hoping that F.F.M. will 
never change. 

Eric Baker. 

25 Frensham Rd., Southsea, 

Hampshire, England. 

ORCHIDS FOR AUTHORESS 

I have seldom seen so good an issue as the 
last one of Famous Fantastic Mysteries. Good 
cover; fair shorts; but an excellent novel! 

“The Devil’s Spoon” is the best story you i 
have printed since . . since . . . well, the best! 
Period. It had every engredient for a good 
story . . . fine plot, good vivid characterization, 
.smooth interesting development, and also nice 
dialogue and description. It had everything, 

( Continued on page 110) ' j 
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THE LION'S WAY 

By CHAPTER I 

C. T. Stoneham ““’ B CUB 



Betrayed by Man, hunted 
by his kind , Kaspa of the 
Lions went for a last grim 
rendezvous with death — 
that the Law of the Jungle 
might live on l 



A GAINST the purple background of 
the hills the moon rose red and 
immense. It illumined a vast roll- 
ing plain of bush-veld, broken here and 
there by long red seams of raw earth, the 
scars of watercourses made by the tor- 
rential rains of spring. In the welter of 
tangled, almost impenetrable thorn scrub 
were clearings of coarse yellow grass 
starred with white quartz boulders that 
reflected the ghostly moon’s light. 

Such buck as inhabited this wild region 
stood motionless and fearful in these clear- 
ings listening for a sound that was as 
familiar as the whistle of the night wind 



Pint North American Magaume Rio hit ptrchattd 
from the author. 




The one snail child stood looking at them from the shad- 
ows, his curly yellow bead erect, bis eyes unfearfuL . . . 



in the grasses at their feet, but which 
never failed to cause a shiver of appre- 
hension to chase over their trembling 
bodies whenever they heard it. 

As the moon rose clear of the clouds low 
on the horizon and turned the grass to 
silver and the shadows to pools of ink be- 
neath the trees, that sound came floating 
through the cool air, remote and eerie, 
charged with awful melancholy, an aching 
savage note that held an undercurrent of 
menace. 

"Oo-argh, oo-argh, oo-argh — argh — argh 
— argh-h-h!” 

Deep, mournful, mellow as the note of a 
bell, and, like a bell, reverberating in the 
air long after the note had ceased, it rang 
and quivered about the clearings — the 
voice of doom, vibrant with all the sav- 
agery, the age-long mystery of the wild. 



The standing zebra shifted uneasily; here 
and there one snorted his alarm and in- 
decision. 

A herd of oryx on the edge of the bush 
began to move quietly away into cover. It 
was unlikely that they would be attacked, 
but they made a point of giving space to 
the killers. And in the midst of the glade, 
under a spreading acacia tree, stood a 
four-year-old man child listening to that 
awful music with throbbing ears. 

At his feet lay the body of a half-eaten 
zebra, shaded by the dense acacia boughs 
from the sight of the ravenous birds that 
patrol the skies by day. It was the kill of 
those slouching demons that bade the veld 
tremble at their cry, and even now they 
were approaching to resume the feed that 
the morning sun had interrupted; but the 
child awaited their coming unafraid. 
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A pair of spotted hyenas circled the kill 
with questing noses. They would long since 
have been wrenching flesh from the 
carcass had they not feared the strange 
figure that stood guard, a figure by no 
means imposing, but redolent of the 
dangerous power of man. The lions came 
out of the jungle, traveling in single file 
at a leisurely pace. 

Old Paka, a huge black-maned monster, 
led the way with slow and stately walk. 
Behind him Kali and Mua followed, close, 
as became lionesses in the retinue of a 
chieftain as renowned as Paka. Nguvu, the 
last of the four, and mate of Mua, the 
young lioness, was a newcomer; he still 
walked warily in Paka’s presence, and to- 
night he kept well in the background. 

The four huge tawny beasts moved with- 
out sound into the full glare of the moon, 
and at sight of them the zebra vanished 
with wild snortings and a drumming of 
racing hoofs. Paka gave their retreating 
forms a contemptuous glance from his 
wise yellow eyes; he was not in need of 
meat that night. Kali moaned softly be- 
hind him. She was worried and miserable. 
Two days before she had possessed a pair 
of fine cubs, the progeny of her black- 
maned lord, but during her absence from 
the den some thief had entered, and when 
the lion family returned to their lair the 
cubs had vanished, and only the strong 
reek of hyena told of their fate. Such 
ferocity and daring on the part of the 
ghouls of the night had been un- 
precendented in the lioness’s whole ex- 
perience. 

She had roved far and wide seeking her 
cubs, or at least the thieves upon whom 
she could wreak vengeance, but dismayed 
by the thought of the consequences of 
their rash act, the hyenas had traveled far 
and concealed their tracks with cunning. 
Kali, filled with wrath and sorrow, had 
sought vainly, and had at last returned to 
the den to spend the day in calling and 
moaning for her woolly cubs that would 
never again nuzzle her warm flanks and 
play with her in the sunlight of the cave 
mouth. The lioness was furious and dis- 
traught, a fearsome creature to encounter 
in her bereavement. 

Paka, approaching the dense shadow of 
the acacia tree, stopped suddenly and 
growled. The wind had brought the scent 
of man to his delicate nostrils. The lion 
was not greatly afraid of man at night, 
but he recognized him as an enemy to be 
respected at all times. It would be folly to 
approach blindly in face of that warning. 



The lionesses and the yellow-mane spread 
out in line with him, striving to learn the 
extent of the danger and its imminence. 
And the one small man child stood looking 
at them from the shadows, his curly yellow 
head erect, his eyes unfearful. Kali stole 
forward; she was not in a mood to be held 
back from her kill to-night. 

A S SHE reached the edge of the shadow 
the hyenas, maddened by the thought 
that their supper would be wrested from 
them by the lions, sprang in to gain at 
least a bite of the succulent fare before it 
was removed forever beyond their reach. 
\One charging body struck the boy and 
threw him violently to the ground. 

Kali saw those gray shapes, and at once 
the unreasoning fury in her mind found 
outlet. Here were the creatures that had 
stolen her young and left her desolate and 
hungry, with a mother love that ached to 
serve and succor but was denied an object 
for its worship. Like a released spring she 
shot forward, catching the unsuspecting 
hyena and hurling it, broken and dying, 
a dozen yards away. 

She stood over the fallen child, snarling 
deepen her throat; and the child put up 
his small hands to her face and made soft 
ingratiating sounds. Kali did not recognize 
the manner of children talking to a cat, 
but the soft crooning voice and the clutch- 
ing fingers in her coarse hair reminded her 
of other crooning voices and fumbling 
claws that had so lately been a part of 
her life. Instinctively she dropped her 
muzzle and licked the child’s head with 
her_rough tongue. A comforting purr sung 
in her throat, loud and harsh, but, to the 
child, full of the music of friendship. 

“Pussy, pussy,” he murmured, and 
laughed at the strange noise of the animal 
that stood over him. His questing fingers 
wandered along the lioness’ side. The 
touch was natural to Kali; it awakened 
every mother instinct in her. She settled 
down upon the ground to nurse her new 
offspring, as contentedly as though he were 
fanged and clawed like herself. 

The other Hons approached suspiciously. 
Kali’s purring told them she was occupied 
with her cubs, but no cubs could they see. 
Paka came forward and looked closely at 
the object lying between the lioness’ paws. 
It was a small man creature, unmistak- 
ably; white in color, which was unusual, 
and with a golden mane such as he had 
never seen before. 

But for the well-known scent he would 
have hesitated to believe it a man, but 
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there was no going against the evidence of 
one’s nose, a much more perfect sense than 
that of vision. Kali was treating this man 
cub as though it were her own, but she 
must surely be aware that it belonged to 
the race of her enemies. 

Females with cubs were always peculiar, 
but such peculiarity on his mate’s part was 
beyond his understanding. He advanced 
nearer to examine this curious creature 
that babbled happily in the embrace of his 
savage consort and pulled at her furry 
ears with ungentle hands. Kali growled at 
him warningly. The old lion drew back in 
dignified fashion. He would not intrude 
upon her maternal affairs. If she was con- 
tent, it was no concern of his. 

He turned his attention to the carcass 
of the zebra, and, having grunted an invi- 
tation, made room at the feast for Mua 
and her mate. Mua walked wide of Kali; 
it was not etiquette to disturb her sister 
at her task of suckling the cub. And be- 
sides, Kali was her elder and superior in 
strength, and therefore to be dealt with 
gently. Nguvu, for his part, was eager to 
propitiate the big lioness. 

He had recently joined the pack, taking 
the place of a lion who had suffered death 
at the horns of an infuriated buffalo a few 
months before. Mua had accepted his ad- 
vances, but Paka and his mate had been 
more difficult to make friends with. 

For many days he had been obliged to 
walk warily and to avoid anything in the 
nature of opposition to the pack leader, 
which would have resulted in his im- 
mediate expulsion from the family. He 
did not desire that, for he had been a lone 
lion long enough, continually at war with 
his kind over disputes about hunting- 
territory and females. He had been driven 
from the district where he was born by the 
enmity of the natives, who had made a 
special journey to a far-off white man’s 
settlement to procure poison and traps to 
exterminate the lion pack of which Nguvu 
had been an inconspicuous member. 

After a ruthless war of six months’ 
duration, Nguvu had been the only one 
of his species left alive in that district. 
And, having recovered from a mild dose 
of strychnine, which had nearly ended his 
career, he had left that country in horror, 
and had ever since been searching for a 
family to whom he could attach himself. 

Having at last found such a one, he had 
no wish to incur the enmity of its most 
forceful member and be cast out to wander 
again. He therefore studiously- ignored 
Kali and her strange cub. If she chose to 



amuse herself with a man cub, it was no 
concern of his. He joined the others at 
the kill, and fell to assuaging his hunger, 
tearing off huge gobbets of meat and de- 
vouring them, with leisurely scrunching 
that savored every mouthful to the full. 

Kali lay playing with her cub'. She had 
now definitely adopted the newcomer. Her 
own offspring were forgotten; she was con- 
tent with an object on which to lavish the 
affection which at this season was a vital 
part of her. 

HILE the moon rose to the zenith and 
then climbed slowly down the sky, 
she lay purring and licking the child, of- 
fering it all the affection her bursting 
heart had accumulated during two days 
of distress when she had longed to find 
and comfort her missing cubs. 

The child was a sturdy youngster. He 
was attired in nothing but a strong khaki 
shirt, an imitation of the hunting shirts 
worn in that part of the world. His bare 
feet were innocent of bruises and 
scratches, showing that he had not walked 
far in the bush, and his golden curls'' were 
ordered as though he had recently left 
the hands of his nurse. Evidently of a 
fearless nature, he had not reached the 
age when the terror of wild beasts had 
been communicated to him by his elders. 

To the thoughtless confidence of child- 
hood had been added the self-assurance of 
generations of protected and civilized fore- 
bears, whose primitive, fear of the animals 
had been eradicated by the immunity con- 
ferred upon them in their sheltered lives. 

He had no fear of the lions, especially 
Kali. To him she was a large and friendly 
dog, obviously well disposed and tractable. 
He liked her soft warm fur, against which 
he could shelter from the chill of midnight, 
and the purring of her was a friendly, 
comforting sound, taking the place of the 
lullaby with which his nurse had sung him 
to sleep on many occasions. Tired and 
contented, the child fell asleep. Kali dis- 
entangled herself from his embrace and 
rose to take her turn at the kill. 

Paka had kept one haunch untouched 
for her, and now he stood aside to make 
room for her enjoyment. While she ripped 
and tore at the tough meat, he turned a 
questing nose to the child asleep In the 
grass. Kali looked around and growled in 
her throat. Paka hastened to show that 
the affair had no interest for him. He 
walked round to the other side of the kill, 
and lay down with ostentatious indif- 
ference. 
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An hour before the dawn the lions 
roused themselves to depart. The kill was 
no more than a heap of gnawed bones to 
which fragments of flesh and hide clung, 
and they abandoned it to the hyenas with- 
out regret. Tomorrow a new kill would 
have to be procured, and this might 
occasion some trouble, for it was not easy 
,to surprise and capture an animal whose 
every faculty was directed to the avoidance 
of death from the tawny terrors of the 
night. 

But the lions did not waste a thought 
upon this. At present they were full fed; 
the morrow could take care of itself. Kali 
licked her cub with her rough tongue. 
The child awoke, stretched his little arms, 
still half in dreams, murmured “Mummy". 
Kali took him by the back of his shirt with 
careful jaws and carried him away into 
the thorns on the trail of her companions. 
Henceforth he was her property. 

As the first gray light of dawn flecked 
the eastern sky the lions came down 
through a thick grove of acacia trees to 
a broad slow river. Here they drank their 
fill, while all other creatures departed in 
haste from the dangerous proximity of 
such dreadful neighbors. 

His thirst slaked, Paka raised his head 
and sent his enormous voice ringing and 
echoing out over the veld, a song in which 
his three companions presently joined. 

“Paka, the black-mane, and his people 
have had good hunting and are now going, 
to their daytime lair," said that chorus, 
and after a minute, from faint and far off 
came an answer. 

“Leo of the missing claw, has gone 
hungry,-^ but to-morrow he will kill.” A 
mile down the river a magnificent soli- 
tary tawny-mane sought his bed among 
the rocks, hoping for a fat zebra when the 
friendly night should come again. Paka 
led the way back from the river to a small 
kopje, among the rocks and thorns of 
which only a low-standing beast could 
penetrate. 

At the top of the kopje was a large cone 
of lava, and at the base of this a sandy 
cave sloped down to a warm, sheltered 
chamber, secluded and dim. Kali carried 
her cub to the back of the cave and de- 
posited him upon a bed of white sand. 
She settled down near by, to blink at the 
bright light beginning to enter at the cave 
mouth, whilst the other three lions dis- 
posed themselves about the cave, Paka 
occupying a flat table-shaped rock near 
the entrance. So Kaspa spent his first 
night with the lions. 



In after years men remembered that 
marvel and wondered how the child felt, 
surrounded by those ferocious animals, 
his life hanging upon the moods and 
whims of a fickle-minded beast of prey. 
But in truth Kaspa enjoyed himself as a 
child of that age can. 

He was of that race of super beings who 
have no fear of Nature and Nature’s 
children. 

About midday he awoke, hungry and 
thirsty. 

He announced his desires now in. the 
decided manner of one who has been de- 
nied nothing that human power and fore- 
thought could supply. 

Kali opened her eyes at him and made 
a soft crooning noise, the mother call to 
a distressful cub. The child crawled over 
to her and snuggled into her warm em- 
brace, burying his face in her soft fur. 
Half asleep he groped with questing 
mouth, in the most natural of all motions, 
and presently warm milk was assuaging 
his thirst. He snuggled and drank like a 
young puppy, and Kali’s deep purr re- 
sounded through the cave, a song of love 
and consolation. 

A S THE days went by the other lions 
became accustomed to Kaspa’s pres- 
ence among them. The man smell still 
persisted, but it was overlaid with familiar 
odors from constant contact with the 
lioness; and certainly there was nothing 
of man in the cub’s deportment. He went 
fearlessly among them, playing and rolling 
and grunting, not only with Kali, but on 
occasion with Mua and Nguvu, and some- 
times in thoughtless presumption, with 
Paka himself. 

The old lion was unapproachable at 
first. When, half asleep, he lay on his rock, 
and Kaspa, attracted like any kitten by 
his tufted tail, crawled over to play with 
it, he would growl a warning and lift his 
black lip in a menacing snarl. That was 
invariably followed by a snarl from Kali, 
which sometimes became a violent spitting 
and roaring that abashed the old fellow, 
causing him to turn his eyes away uneasily 
under the well-merited rebuke. 

For a long time he could not bring him- 
self to accept the man cub as his offspring, 
but Kali was so insistent, and so quick to 
resent his warnings to the presumptuous 
youngster, that gradually he became more 
and more tolerant. And one day Kaspa 
mounted his mighty back unrebuked and 
rolled over him, as no true Hon cub had 
ever dared to do. 
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Prom that time complete confidence was 
established, Paka looked upon the cub as 
under his protection and entitled to every 
right of a member of the brotherhood, a 
unit who would one day t: ke his place in 
the pack as a useful addition to its 
strength. There was now no fear that he 
would inflict injury on the cub from sheer 
dislike, and Kali was content and no longer 
interfered when the leader undertook the 
correction of her protege. 

That period of tuition was a hard one 
for Kaspa. At first Kali had held aloof 
from the nightly forays of the pack. She 
dared not leave. her cub alone in the cave, 
and, embarrassed by his presence, it was 
impossible to hunt. She contented her- 
self with remaining on guard at such 
times when hunting was toward, and going 
abroad in company with her charge only 
when a kill had been made and hidden 
at some nearby point, ready for her at- 
tention. 

Paka was, of course, sedulous for her 
welfare. There were a number of duiker 
and other small buck in the bush along 
the river, and he devoted the early morn- 
ing hours after the strict business of the 
night had been attended to, to hunting 
the small animals, and when successful 
bringing them to the cave for his mate 
and her cub. 

The periodical onslaughts upon the zebra 
and kongoni herds were carried out by 
himself with Mua and Nguvu, but as soon 
as a kill had been obtained and his hunger 
satisfied he would hasten back to the 
vicinity of the den to pit his wits against 
those of the little bush antelope and pro- 
vide a supper for his mate. 

Kaspa learned to eat raw buck meat, and 
to drink the muddy water of the river. In 
a few weeks he rarely availed himself of 
Kali’s milk to quench his thirst, and 
learned to eat largely when there was 
plenty, in preparation for the days of 
abstinence when no meat was procurable. 

In the vivid moonlight he played among 
the rocks and. bushes outside the cave, 
while Kali lay watching, keeping a jealous 
eye upon his doings. 

So the days went by with little to dis- 
tinguish them from each other in their 
monotonous similarity. The grass was long, 
game plentiful, and hunting easy, so that 
there was abundance of food for the lion 
family. About a month after Kaspa’s in- 
troduction Into the circle Mua gave birth 
to a couple of male cubs, and now there 
were two lionesses tending their young 
in the cave, and the task of supplying 



the meat fell exclusively upon the lions. 

Nguvu began to bring home large ani- 
mals and drop them in the bush near 
the cave, close handy for his mate. Paka 
did not like this. It drew attention to the 
situation of the lair, and although he had 
never put into conscious thought his dis- 
inclination to litter the surrounding bush 
with the bleached skeletons of the larger 
buck, he felt that it was a practice to 
avoid. 

Luckily this was a district where, at the 
time, no natives lived to discover their 
place of refuge, but the abundance of offal, 
which the lions discarded as unsuited to 
their discriminating tastes, attracted large 
numbers of jackals and hyenas, who began 
to lair in close proximity to this well-pro- 
vided spot. At night the bush rang with 
the rallying cry of the ghouls of the night, 
and before long the lions had hundreds of 
attendants at their nocturnal feasts. 

As always happens when the cowardly 
scavengers of the wilderness gather in 
overpowering number, they began to pre- 
sume upon their hosts’ magnanimity. Now, 
as the lions appeased their nightly hunger, 
they were badgered and insulted by hoards 
of laughing snarling fiends, who caused an 
uproar sufficient to tell any one within a 
mile or more that a feast was in progress. 

Paka became worried. He was watchful 
and alert at his meals, surly and perturbed 
during his daytime rest. The old lion was 
a hunter of long experience, and he knew 
the danger of advertising his presence and 
habits so widely. i 

Before long his apprehensions' were 
justified. One day Kaspa, now a sturdy 
brown-skinned youngster, whose nocturnal 
habits did not interfere with sundry day- 
time excursions into the nearby brush, was 
playing upon the kopje within a stone’s 
throw of the cave. The boy had spent the 
hours from dawn to midday in sleep, and 
now he was eager for the warmth of the 
afternoon sun and the sights and sounds 
of the busy daylight world. This pro- 
pensity for roving abroad in daytime had 
been a source of considerable anxiety to 
Kali, who knew the danger of the glaring 
bush for the creatures of the night. But 
Kaspa had an irresistible urge to be up and 
about while his companions were content 
to lie sleepily awaiting the coming of night, 
and the lioness had gradually become ac- 
customed to this peculiarity in her cub. 

Kaspa was climbing among the rocks, 
a pastime strange to any lion cub. He 
looked down over the top of a sheer escarp- 
ment on to a grove of trees near the river, 
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where a half-eaten carcass of a fat kon- 
goni had been carefully hidden. 

Suddenly strange jabbering sounds as- 
sailed his ear. 

Four creatures were gathered about the 
kill, conversing in loud voices. To Kaspa 
they looked something like the baboons 
he had often seen scrambling among the 
rocks of the kopje, but he knew instinc- 
tively that these were no harmless mon- 
keys. There was something about the care- 
less arrogance of their bearing and the 
curious erect posture which they main- 
tained, apparently without effort, that 
terrified him. They carried sticks of 
curious shape in their hands, and their 
skins hung loosely about their brown 
bodies in peculiar fashion. Kaspa stole 
away to the cave and Kali, growling low 
in his throat and casting uneasy glances 
behind him. 

Paka was immediately alert. He went 
to the cave mouth and stood there snuffing 
the air continually, but after a time, when 
no danger manifested itself, he returned 
to his rock and stretched his mighty form 
upon it, to lie for the rest of the day with 
his yellow eyes fixed upon the curtain of 
daylight that shut him off from the outer 
world. 

Kali quietened her cub with a few con- 
soling licks, and fell asleep again. She 
felt no alarm as long as Paka remained 
content. Wandering enemies sometimes 
passed the cave, but there were few who 
would deliberately provoke the anger of 
the lions. 

T HAT night, when Paka led the way 
down to the kill, the bush reeked of the 
scent of man. 

The old lion circled the tree beneath 
which the kongoni lay, trying by ear and 
nose to find the cause of that, malignant 
odor. The hyenas were already at work, 
and, judging by the numbers hurrying to 
the feast, there would soon be nothing 
left for the rightful owners. 

Disregarding all caution, Nguvu made 
straight for the kill. It was no longer lying 
on the ground, but had been raised and 
suspended from the tree out of reach of 
the baffled hyenas. Nguvu stood ^looking 
at it, making no attempt to approach and 
pull it down, as he could easily have done. 
Mua was not so patient. She had left her 
cubs for a few moments while she came 
down to snatch a few hasty mouthfuls, 
and she had no time to waste with all 
these hyenas about and the cave left 
unguarded. 



Disregarding her mate's warning growl, 
she reared up against the tree and took 
the meat in her mouth. Immediately there 
was a sharp snap', and something appeared 
to detach itself from the. green trunk and 
leap a*t Mua's leg. 

The lioness flung herself backwards 
roaring and struggling, but she was sus- 
pended in mid-air without any chance of 
employing her enormous strength against 
the thing that held her. Nguvu sprang to 
her help, tearing at the steel trap with 
teeth and claws, but the metal was proof 
against his efforts. Paka and Kali leaped 
back into the shadow, staring affrighted 
at the struggle by the tree, Kaspa crouch- 
ing silent and terrified against his pro- 
tectory flank. 

After a few minutes Mua hung motion- 
less, her hind legs supporting her weight, 
her fore paws braced against the tree in 
the manner in which she had been caught. 
Her lips writhed back from her teeth in a 
soundless snarl. She was over the first 
paroxysm of pain and fear, and beginning 
to get savage and fighting mad. She 
looked round eagerly for the enmy who 
had wrought this evil, for she knew that 
the thing that held her was inanimate and 
unable to feel her onslaughts. 

Nguvu crouched beside her, growling 
softly. He had seen this thing happen be- 
fore, and he knew that the next act of 
the tragedy would be the arrival of the 
hunters and the brutal murder of his 
helpless mate. He also knew the useless- 
ness of resistance. He had seen two maned 
lions killed while attempting to protect 
their mates held helpless in these devilish 
contrivances. 

In the morning the enemy would come 
to the number of fifty or more. Firing off 
guns, yelling and beating tins and drums, 
they would surround the tree, and when 
Mua’s companions charged them they 
would take to the trees like monkeys and 
shoot them to death from the safety of 
their roosts, .far out of. reach of a spring. 

In futile wrath Nguvu chased the hyenas 
right and left, striving to vent his fury 
upon something of flesh and blood instead 
of the cold iron that mocked him. The 
ghouls fled screaming and laughing, to 
gather again next moment in grim expec- 
tation of their meal. 

For hours the lion family prowled round 
the spot where one of their number was 
held captive. Mua struggled fiercely from 
time to time; but for the most part she was 
silent and watchful. Her mate com- 
municated to her by that process of 
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thought transference — assisted by certain 
well-understood sounds — by which the 
animals converse that her fate was In- 
evitable. It was beyond his power to ex- 
tricate her; only the terrible man 
creatures who had set the trap could 
release it. 

Listening to his explanatory grunts, and 
sensing the thoughts unspoken, Paka also 
began to have some idea of what might be 
expected. As the night wore on and dawn 
began to make its appearance in the sky, 
he grew uneasy, and when finally Nguvu 
drew away towards the cave, the older 
lion for once abandoned his leadership and 
followed the younger beast. Upon that 
same sheer rock from which Kaspa had 
seen the first approach of the hunters 
they took their stand and waited for what 
might come. ' 

When the sun was high above the hills 
and the brush was almost free of shadows, 
a long procession of dark-skinned men 
came along the river bank. They were all 
armed with spears and shields, and some 
of them had guns of antiquated pattern. 
They kept up a continual chanting in time 
to their march, and as they approached 
the tree and saw their prize fierce shouts 
of pleasure broke from them. 

In a half-circle they came forward, the 
warriors in front, weapons in readiness, 
the drummers a few paces behind the main 
body, eagerly waving their sticks. Within 
fifty yards of the still form of Mua, at a 
signal from one of them, the drummers 
struck their instruments. An appalling up- 
roar began, in which the raucous screams 
of the warriors contended with the thun- 
der of the drums and the howling of kudu 
horns. 

The three lions and the boy watching 
from the rock shrank in horror from the 
brutal cacophony, so disturbing to the 
sensitive ears of the cat people. It af- 
frighted Mua also. She began to roar and 
struggle, and at this demonstration of her 
might several of the less courageous 
natives climbed trees to safety, fearful that 
she might loosen her foot from the trap. 
Others ran forward and at a range of a 
few yards opened a confused and Ill- 
directed fire with rifles and bows. 

Bullets struck Mua, causing her to roar 
and writhe with pain and rage. Spearmen 
ran in, and soon there were a dozen 
quivering blades protruding from the 
lioness’s jerking body. In a few minutes 
it was over. Mua hung inert from the tree 
that had betrayed her, her splendid tawny 
hide streaked with blood. 
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The natives gathered in a howling, danc- 
ing ring about her, shutting out that 
awful spectacle from her comrades’ 3ight, 

The lions had observed these happenings 
with horrified interest. Paka watched in- 
tently, without a sound. Nguvu kept up a 
low growling in his throat, his twitching 
muscles evidencing his desire to dash upon 
the hunters' spears in a futile effort to 
avert his mate’s fate. Kali jerked and 
snarled as though pulling at an Invisible 
leash, while her man cub crouched whim- 
pering against her, a prey to all the fears 
that were communicated from her mind 
to his. 

Kaspa never forgot that sight or the 
lesson it taught him. Henceforth he was 
to know that the most terrible enemies of 
his kind were the man folk, who slew from 
a distance and made cunning snares to 
render their prey helpless before they at- 
tacked it. A fear and hatred of lions was 
in the make-up of men, and that fear and 
hatred were reciprocated. 

In after years Kaspa remembered Mua's 
death and the manner in which it was 
brought about. He had discovered that the 
lions were not all-powerful as he had sup- 
posed, for there was one enemy who by 
cunning and the use of strange instru- 
ments was enabled to kill Mua before her 
comrades’ eyes without their daring to 
avenge her. 

Paka suddenly rose from the rock and 
moved slowly away towards the cave. 
Their refuge was bare and empty; no 
mewing cubs greeted their return, but the 
place reeked of hyenas, at which Kali 
raised the hair on her shoulders and thrust 
close against her man cub’s side. Mua’s 
cubs had perished while she was held 
captive, and the hyenas were the mur- 
derers. Paka looked about y the cave as 
though taking a long farewell of the home 
in which he had found many days of 
peaceful security, then he turned and led 
the way across the kopje and down its 
opposite slope into the dense thorn bush. 
Testing the wind, he swung around to the 
west and headed towards the distant 
mountains. 

CHAPTER H 

THE KNIFE 

T HE new den was sixty miles away 
on the upper reaches of the Noyoka 
River. Clothed in juniper forest, the 
stream came tumbling out of a range of 
bleak mountains on to a wide sloping 
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plains bare of tree and bush. It was a high, 
healthy country of cold nights and joyous 
frosty dawns. Before the midday heat op- 
pressed the veld thousands of buck and 
zebra grazed on sweet grasses or dawdled 
along the river-bank where a few bright 
green fever-thorns gave shade. 

This pleasant country, usually inhabited 
by the Bomogo, a pastoral tribe of nomads, 
was at this season of the year abandoned 
by human beings. The Bomogo disliked 
the cold of the dry-weather nights, and 
had driven their flocks and herds down 
into the thorns. 

Paka had an old lair in the bank of a 
donga half a mile from the forest line. 
It was a fair-sized cave, scooped out by 
flood water, but it was not as luxurious a 
home as the kopje cave on the lowlands. 

It was here that Kaspa, being now near- 
ly six years old, began to learn something 
of hunting and the customs of his adopted 
people. The child was unusually tall and 
well developed for his years, so much so 
that he would have been accepted as 
double his age in any civilized community. 
He was quite naked, his fair skin tanned 
to a clear even brown, his bright golden 
hair forming a^cap-of curly thickness for 
the protection of his head. 

In a land where, at five years of age, the 
native child is herding cattle with all the 
assurance of a grown man, the lion-boy 
had developed self-reliance beyond the 
common. He was fleet and agile, strong 
and hardy as a lion cub; for did not the 
lion’s milk run in his veins, and the lion’s 
meat nourish him? 

His senses of hearing and sight had been 
abnormally developed by constant use and 
natural aptitude, but his scent, though as 
much keener than that of an ordinary man 
as to be marvelous, was yet inferior to 
those of any of the wild creatures. He 
made up for this by increased intelligence 
— the attribute of the stock from which he 
sprang — and by his hands, which were 
instruments of utility beyond the envy or 
understanding of his companions. 

Those hands were of the greatest benefit 
to the lions. They could remove a rankling 
thorn or a burrowing tick with the greatest 
ease, or roll a rock aside from the cave 
floor; and above all they enabled their 
possessor to climb trees. Kaspa was led to 
discover this ability by observing the ways 
of monkeys. He could not but notice the 
similarity of his limbs to those of the tree- 
dwellers, and to imitate their playful 
activities among the branches was natural 
to a boy. 



With his human propensity for roaming 
about in broad daylight when the lions 
were resting he had ample opportunity 
to practice climbing. He soon became agile 
and fearless in the branches. The forest 
was full of creatures whose habits he 
studied with the greatest interest. Ele- 
phant,' buffalo, rhinoceros, all became 
well known to him; and since these ani- 
mals have little fear of the lion, and Kaspa 
had the smell and tactics of the lion, he 
was allowed a familiarity that man could 
never have enjoyed. 

His education went forward apace. Kali 
had almost ceased to bother with him now, 
though she retained the affection that all 
intelligent creatures have for their off- 
spring at no matter what age. Kaspa was 
considered to be old enough to fend for 
himself. He was definitely- accepted into 
the pack to hunt and fight with it and 
share provender. Both Paka and Nguvu 
took a hand in instructing the new recruit. 

He was taught all the methods of hunt- 
ing, what beasts to avoid as dangerous 
quarry, and what to attack without 
scruple, trusting to his dreaded reputation 
to disarm all resistance but that of panic. 
Among the animals there was only one 
that could afford to ignore the power of 
the lion, and that was the elephant. 

Rhinoceros and buffalo were seldom 
troubled at the proximity of the carnivora, 
for they knew that they could be over- 
come only with danger and difficulty, and 
the purpose of the hunters was food, not 
sport. But there were times when shortage 
of meat obliged the lions to attack even 
\ those powerful animals, and it was there- 
fore not friendship but an armed truce 
that existed between them. 

The oryx was another animal that was 
seldom sought after. Equipped with long 
rapier-like horns and the courage to use 
them, these oxlike creatures^ frequently 
gave as much as they received in a battle. 

The zebra was the lion's favorite meat, 
and the kongoni was also much esteemed. 
There were various methods of hunting 
these animals. A solitary lion would lie 
up at a favorite drinking-place to wait for 
the beasts to come down to water. A quick 
rush at the unsuspecting quarry would 
often result in a kill. But the zebra was 
wary of approaching such places, and long 
experience had taught them to observe 
every caution while drinking. 

T HE easiest method of hunting was by 
the drive. This was the reason why 
the lions banded together in families. 
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Many hands made light work in procuring 
their sustenance. 

The drive was usually conducted by the 
lions as beaters, and the lionesses and cubs 
as the actual killers. 

Having located a herd of game, Paka 
would post his mate and Kaspa down-wind 
in the best cover available. 

The old lion and Nguvu would then make 
the circuit of the herd, uttering their 
melancholy hunting roars, which, by an 
effect of ventriloquism, appeared to come 
from all points of the compass. The terri- 
fied zebra would gather in a bunch, uncer- 
tain which way to run, and reluctant to 
make any effort at escape until they knew 
the exact position of their enemies. The 
lions, stealing nearer and nearer, would 
allow their scent to be borne by the wind to 
their quarry. 

Immediately the zebra would run a short 
way down-wind and pause again, awaiting 
the attack they knew would come. This 
maneuver would bring them closer to the 
waiting lionesses. When the time was 
ripe the lions stopped roaring and, silent 
as ghosts, stole upon their prey. A sud- 
den lightning-like rush would stampede 
the herd, the individuals of which would 
rush blindly in every direction to escape 
the oncoming terrors. It was bad luck if 
one of them did not pass near enough to 
Kali to afford her an opportunity of catch- 
ing it. The lion can charge at a speed of 
fifty miles an hour over about fifty yards, 
and when the lioness launched her lithe 
body at a bewildered zebra, not more than 
ten yards distant, it had no chance of 
avoiding her. 

She had three ways of killing. Usually 
she reared up against the zebra’s shoulder, 
throwing her immense weight upon its 
withers and biting through the spine with 
one crunch of her great jaws. If the beast 
was coming straight towards her she took 
it by the throat and pulled it down with 
such force as to make it turn a complete 
somersault. 

With creatures having thick neck-mus- 
cles, difficult to bite through, such as the 
wildebeest, she threw her weight upon the 
withers and reached a long arm round the 
neck until her claws caught in the animal’s 
jaws. The head was then drawn sideways 
and finally backwards until the neck 
cracked. 

It was astonishing how quickly and skill- 
fully the killing was done; there was no 
mauling or useless expenditure of strength. 

Kaspa at this time was unable to kill any 
of the larger creatures. He employed the 



tactics of his tutors with success; he could 
charge out at a running zebra with such 
unexpected speed that it could not escape 
him, but, having laid hands upon it, he 
had insufficient strength to hold it. Some- 
times small gazelle were mixed up with 
the zebra herd, and then he would concen- 
trate his attention upon one of these and, 
if he caught it, could break its neck by 
the leverage of its horns. 

These expeditions were not always con- 
ducted with success. There were nights 
when the lions were defeated by the cun- 
ning of the quarry, or by some oversight 
of their own. Furthermore, the attackers 
did not always escape scathless. To arrest 
the violent progress of a heavy beast is not 
easy, even for a lion, and Kali generally 
came to ground with her prey in a tangled, 
kicking heap, from which she extricated 
herself bruised and scratched. 

Neither did Kaspa escape his share of 
the injuries attendant upon these under- 
takings. In many encounters he was cut 
and beaten, and on one occasion sustained 
a couple of broken fingers that gave him 
severe trouble before they healed. 

In this way he learned the astonishing 
hardihood of the wild creatures which en- 
ables them to fight or run with unimpaired 
agility even when seriously wounded. 

He appeared to thrive upon a diet of 
raw meat, but in common with the lions he 
frequently ate vegetable matter. They 
would chew grass or the bark of young 
trees, but Kaspa found out the tastiness of 
wild spinach and consumed large quanti- 
ties of it. He was also addicted to berries 
and such fruits as he saw the monkeys eat 
and therefore was induced to sample. For 
even at his early age the boy’s mind had 
developed far beyond that of an animal, 
and he was aware that he was not a true 
carnivore. 

In shape he was not unlike the natives 
he had seen murdering Mua, but he was 
convinced that he was not of their tribe; 
his skin was whiter and his hair of differ- 
ent^ texture and color. Neither was he a 
monkey, for those creatures could not^valk 
erect with ease as he did, nor had they his 
squat face and broad features, which he 
had seen reflected in still pools as he 
drank. 

He came to the conclusion that he was a 
kind of ape born of a lion, but he wasted 
small time in speculating upon his origin. 
There were a hundred other uses for his 
active mind, connected with the important 
matters of chase and veld craft, in which 
he was never tired of experimenting. Dur- 
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ing these years of development he was 
seldom in contact with man. 

Paka, warned by Mua’s fate, gave the 
Bomogo a wide berth. As soon as the na- 
tives vacated the thorn country and re- 
turned to the high veld the lions went 
back to their old lair in the kopje, and 
with the advent of the cold nights that 
drove the natives to lower levels Paka led 
his people up to the hills. 

A FTER sundry mishaps with her litters, 
Kali reenforced the pack with the ad- 
dition of two fine male cubs, the progeny 
of Paka. They were called Dogo and Ruka, 
and were both black -manes like their 
father. 

These two were Kaspa’s brothers and 
constant companions. He had played with 
them as cubs, and bore the scars of their 
teeth and claws upon his body, for the 
playing of lion cubs is not gentle. He had 
taken a hand in their education and had 
shown them many of the tricks of the 
hunting game. With them he practiced 
feats of strength and endurance, and by 
their unconscious aid he discovered those 
methods of combating the strength of the 
lion which was in later years to save his 
life on more than one occasion. 

For Kaspa quickly discovered that he 
was no match for a lion in sheer strength. 
His playmates rolled him over with the 
greatest ease, and, did he come to grips 
with them, could have killed him at once. 
It became apparent that if he were to win 
a place in their regard he must hold his 
own with them. He set his wits to work to 
find some way of combating their strength 
and weight. 

He discovered that his best chance lay 
in his agility. 

Quick and springy as a cat, he could leap 
and dodge and run in a manner most puz- 
zling to his four-footed playmates. 

Furthermore, he could climb, and once 
let him gain the shelter of a tree and -they 
could do nothing with him. 

He would leap down upon them from the 
branches, kick and cuff them, and be aloft 
again before they could retaliate. But, 
despite his superior agility, it seemed he 
would never be able to conquer a lion; his 
equipment was too meager. 

He could dodge a rush, parry a stroke, 
place himself in a position to inflict dam- 
age, but when he had done so the damage 
was beyond his power to inflict. His teeth 
, were negligible as weapons, and his claws 
were futile. By contact with the ground — 
for he often walked about the caves on all 



fours — his nails had become worn down 
and blunted; they could make no impres- 
sion upon furry hides. 

Remained his hands, deadly weapons 
against most things with his enormous 
strength to back them, but of little use 
against teeth and claws. At times he would 
roll one of his brothers on to his back and 
try to throttle him. The lion would 
wrench loose his grip and throw him off 
without trouble. He found it easier to par- 
ry the paw-strokes with which they buf- 
feted him in these games, and to retaliate 
with straight punches, sufficiently severe to 
cripple a man, but of little effect upon the 
bony heads and massive bodies of his an- 
tagonists. 

Kaspa gave it up in despair and con- 
tented himself with the knowledge that, 
although he could not oppose his compan- 
ions with force, he could always escape 
from them if there were a tree handy, or 
if he could gain a few yards’ start from 
that deadly rush and wear them down by 
long-distance methods. 

The lion is not a good runner, and will 
seldom continue a chase once his first 
speed and energy is exhausted. Kaspa 
could run away, but this was not very sat- 
isfactory, for to live amongst savage com- 
panions and be unable to compel respect is 
a dangerous existence, as he recognized, 
but he could find no way of improving 
matters. His fears were justified by the 
events of the summer which found him 
sixteen years of age. 

Paka was, by this time, a very old lion. 
His muzzle was gray, his teeth loose in his . 
head, and his sight failing. He did little 
hunting these days, and but for the activ- 
ities of his pack would almost certainly 
have starved to death, or been driven to 
man-killing. He still tried to assist in the 
capture of game, but he had become so 
slow and uncertain that his efforts were 
more harmful than useful. 

One night when a kongoni had been 
hunted almost into the jaws of Kali it 
turned at the last minute and tried to 
break back through the drive. It made 
straight in Paka’s direction, and the old 
lion unhesitatingly launched himself at its 
throat. But his fading eyes were not keen 
enough, his motions too slow. He missed 
his hold on the throat, and the beast, with 
lowered horns, charged straight into his 
chest, knocking him out of the way and 
making its escape to the open veld. 

Paka struggled to his feet and roared 
his rage and disappointment. He did not 
seem to be hurt at the time, but after they 
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had returned to the cave, hungry and tired, 
Kaspa was surprised to notice that Paka 
made no attempt to leap on to his flat- 
topped rock, but lay down in the sand be- 
side it. 

As usual, Kaspa roused himself in the 
afternoon and set about his rambles along 
the riverbank, rambles in which the lions 
had no share. When he reentered the cave 
at dusk it was to find Kali standing over 
the prostrate body of her mate, sniffing at 
him in a frightened way. Kaspa sat down 
to watch. It was strange that Paka did 
not awake, and he began to understand 
that the old lion was not as usual. In a 
few minutes Kali communicated to him the 
intelligence that the leader was dead. 

The lions did not roar that night when 
they left the cave; there was no leader to 
begin the chorus. They traveled far afield 
before they managed to kill a zebra in a 
clearing in the thorns. And when they had 
fed full, and daylight was near, they did 
not head back to the cave, but with unan- 
imous decision trekked away up the river 
to a new hunting-grounds. Near a tumble 
of boulders, in lower country than they 
had yet traversed, the dawn caught them, 
and, since no lion will expose himself in 



strange country by daylight, they lay up 
in this poor shelter. 

A T DUSK they were abroad again, and 
Ruka almost immediately struck down 
a fear-blinded impalla doe that crossed 
his path. He set paws on the carcass, and 
raised his voice in the roar of triumph that 
announces a kill. The doe was dragged 
into a suitable position beneath a tree, the 
belly opened and entrails removed, and 
the lion family gathered to the feast. But 
scarcely had Ruka torn his first mouthful 
from the haunch than a low grunting was 
heard close at hand and every head was 
lifted expectantly to watch a newcomer 
emerge from the bush. 

He was an enormous tawny-mane in the 
prime of his strength. He paused in the 
moonlit clearing and grunted an enquiry. 
The answering grunts were doubtful, and 
not inviting, but the big male came for- 
ward with the confidence of one who is on 
his own hunting-ground and strong 
enough to resist infringement of his rights. 
He was entitled to figure as a guest at this 
meal, and it would take more than an old 
warrior and two young ones to stop him. 
Kaspa he ignored, summing him up as 
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some sort of a freak creature— a hybrid 
ape, perhaps. Kali snarled at him as he 
came forward, and he walked wide of her, 
as became a male when a lady insulted 
him. But this detour brought him within 
a few feet of Nguvu, who, unwilling to be 
ousted by this handsome fellow, snarled 
also. Quick as a flash, Bulu turned and 
attacked the old lion with fang and claw. 
Nguvu, half-surprised, was overwhelmed. 
He rolled over and over, roaring terribly, 
striving to keep the tawny -mane’s teeth 
from his throat, but suffering severe gashes 
on neck and foreleg. 

With thrusting hind feet he managed 
to throw Bulu clear, but before he could 
regain his feet the big lion was back at 
him, ripping and tearing and snarling 
like a demon. Nguvu was knocked about 
like a helpless cub. He was dazed from a 
succession of blows upon the sides of his 
head, and the other gave him no time to 
regain his wits. 

In a moment he was in full retreat into 
the bush, with Bulu after him. Kaspa 
watched all this, astonished. It was the 
first fight, other than the petty differences 
of half-grown cubs, that he had seen. He 
wondered whether they should interfere 
cm Nguvu 's behalf, but before he could 
make up his mind on this point Bulu re- 
turned and stalked up to the kill as though 
he owned it. This was too much for 
Ruka’s self-control. It was his kill, and 
Bulu was an uninvited guest. 

Ruka marched forward snarling, and 
immediately was overtaken by the same 
fate as Nguvu. So rapid and irresistible 
were the big lion’s attacks, that the un- 
fortunate Ruka, though a well-grown and 
powerful youngster, was given no oppor- 
tunity to prove his prowess. He crouched 
down, growling defiance, but plainly show- 
ing that he had no desire to dispute the 
ownership of the kill with so dangerous an 
opponent. 

In a lordly manner Bulu began to eat. 
Kali came up for her share, and beyond a 
sideways glance at her he ignored her 
presence. But the Instant either Do go or 
Ruka attempted to follow her example a 
warning growl made them retreat. 

Kaspa and his brothers sat watching the 
new leader eating his fill, and when at last 
he was satisfied he moved a little way 
apart and lay down as though making the 
others free of his leavings. Ruka and Dogo 
went forward, but when Kaspa joined them 
Bulu rose and without warning made a 
rush at him. 

The boy, warned by the experiences of 



Nguvu and Ruka, had never taken his eyes 
off the big lion, and he was not caught 
napping. With a sudden effort he leaped 
five feet off the ground and caught a 
bough above his head, pulling himself up 
until he was well out of reach. He sat 
there snarling at the attacker and wishing 
he haci the strength to descend and fight 
it out with him. Bulu lay down again, but 
at every movement of the boy in the tree 
he growled and looked warlike. 

Kaspa got no food that night. He sat 
up in the branches watching the others 
feed under the savage eye of the big 
tawny-mane. Ruka and Dogo were de- 
pressed and nervous. All their lives they 
had been subjected to the leadership of 
Paka, and now they did not know what 
attitude to take towards the confident 
interloper. Kali, obedient to the law that 
governed her kind, conducted herself as 
though nothing untoward had happened. 
It was in the best interests of the lion fam- 
ily that their leader should be a redoubt- 
able fighter and a forceful character. 
Bulu was both. 

It seemed to her that they could not do 
better than obey him, and wax fat under 
his dominance. Ruka and Dogo would 
fall Into line, of course. The habit of 
subservience to an older lion was implant- 
ed in them. They were not yet old and 
experienced enough to take independent 
action. Nguvu must fend for himself. He 
had challanged Bulu’s supremacy and had 
lacked determination to gain his point. 
Kali obeyed the instinct of her kind. But 
Kaspa was not so amendable. 

He understood that while Bulu ruled the 
lion pack there was no place in it for him, 
and the idea of joining with strangers and 
living a solitary life was frightening. 

He resented the intrusion of the big lion 
into their circle, and, unlike the young 
lions, had no wish to let that resentment 
cool. He had all the pertinacity and de- 
termination of man. As long as he lived 
Bulu would be his enemy and he would di- 
rect all his energies to overcoming him. 

He watched the dawn break over the 
line of dark trees, and in silence suffered 
his companions to depart to seek their day- 
time lair. When they had vanished from 
the glade and the waiting hyenas had 
gathered to the remains of the kill, he 
slipped down the tree and took the trail 
of Nguvu. 

He found the old lion lying in a donga 
about a mile away. It being the tail-end 
of the rains, the donga had water in it, and 
Nguvu had drunk there. The old fellow 
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was terribly mauled and had lost a good 
deal of blood. Kaspa sat down by him and 
conveyed to him his sympathy. Nguvu did 
not reply. He was feeling sore and savage; 
his pride had been hurt even more than 
his body. 

Kaspa understood that he would lie up 
near the water for at least three days to 
recover somewhat from his injuries. After 
that he intended to live solitary. He had 
not had a mate since Mua’s death, and he 
did not want one. Doubtless there was 
plenty of meat to be had by a single lion, 
and certainly when a kill had been made it 
would last longer. 

He did not ask Kaspa to share his for- 
tunes, by which the boy knew that he had 
no desire to be reminded of his ignom- 
inious dismissal from the pack. It seemed 
probable that Nguvu would turn into a 
dangerous old misogynist, who would be- 
come a cattle or man killer and eventually 
end his life in a battle against spears or 
bullets, as such beasts always do. 

K ASPA stayed the day with him. He 
did not know what to do. In his mind 
a fierce anger against Bulu held sway, but 
he knew that his only safety lay in keeping 
out of the big lion’s way. He dared not 
remain in the district, for sooner or later 
his enemy would take him at a disadvant- 
age with no trees or rocks to hand, and 
then he could not live a minute in combat 
with that terrific strength. 

When night came he took leave of 
Nguvu and headed away up-river. He 
had determined to seek the high veld 
where Paka had been fond of hunting when 
the dry season was firmly established. It 
was nearly a hundred miles to the cave in 
the donga, but he accomplished it in two 
nights. He killed a dik-dik (a small forest 
antelope) on the way, and when at last the 
high, open country was about him he felt 
quite cheerful and contented. 

Things were different from what he had 
expected. The Bomogo had not yet left 
the district, and the plains were covered 
with their cattle and the little mud-built 
villages in which both men and cattle 
lived. 

These little enclosures of bush and hard- 
baked mud had always been empty, and 
frequently half destroyed, when Kaspa had 
seen them before. But now they were occu- 
pied by hordes of evil-smelling natives and 
mongrel dogs that barked at the lion smell 
drifting down- wind to them. 

Kaspa took up his quarters in the old 
cave and went about his hunting. He left 



the larger game alone and concentrated 
upon tommy, grant, duiker, and such crea- 
tures as he could overpower without 
trouble. His hunting was successful. At 
first he had found it difficult to steal up 
on a buck single-handed and capture it 
with a quick rush. But after a few failures 
he discovered that there were easier ways 
of hunting than those employed by the 
lions. 

For instance, he could run down his 
quarry like the cheetah. Let him get with- 
in fifty yards of a buck, and he would 
follow it without difficulty over five miles 
of veld until the exhausted animal could 
no longer keep ahead of him. 

He discovered this hitherto unknown 
attribute with great pleasure. Such heavy 
beasts as lions are disinclined to run long 
distances, and rapidly become blown, but 
Kaspa found there were few animals that 
could match him over a long distance. 

His first dash at a buck was usually un- 
successful. It would bound away as fast 
as himself, and sometimes faster, but after 
a mile or so the animal would be straining 
every nerve to maintain its lead, while 
Kaspa would be running quite freely and 
with plenty in hand. The chase invariably 
ended one way — in the success of the pur- 
suer. 

For a time this method of hunting con- 
tented him, but the urge to experiment 
and innovate which was in his blood caused 
him to wonder if he could not copy the 
tactics of other animals besides those of 
the cheetah and the wild dog. One night 
he lay out along the branch oTa tree, over 
a trail to a waterhole in the forest. As a 
duiker passed below him he dropped upon 
It, and broke its neck. That was the 
leopard’s trick, and owing to his ability to 
climb trees he could easily employ it. 

On nights when he felt disinclined to 
chase his meat on the veld he procured 
it by this means. But though for a time 
the chase kept him busy, he was not alto- 
gether satisfied; he found loneliness dis- 
agreed with him. There had always been 
the communal interests of the pack, the 
games in the evening sunlight or under 
the full moon when the kill had been sam- 
pled and every one was full and happy. 
Here there was nothing but the same rou- 
tine night after night, and the daytime 
sleep that was singularly unsatisfying 
without the comfortable breathing of his 
friends to sing his lullaby. 

Also it was ill to be forced to depend 
upon himself alone. Nothing attempted 
to molest him. Mixture of lion and man 
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as he was, the creatures of veld and forest 
treated him with respect and often with 
fear; but he himself feared man, and here 
he was surrounded by him. From the edge 
of his donga he could look out upon the 
numerous herds of cattle and the youths 
and children in charge of them. 

At night his approach to the manyatta 
was heralded by shouts and the waving of 
brands, for it was second nature to him to 
employ the hunting grunt of the lion, and 
these people could not tell the difference. 
He feared man because he did not under- 
stand him, and most of all he feared that 
he would be surprised in his sleep and 
butchered as he had seen Mua butchered. 

Together with his brothers, he would not 
have feared, for in their strength and 
courage he had supreme confidence, but 
what could he do single-handed against a 
number of creatures each as powerful as 
himself? ' It did not occur to Kaspa that 
man might be as frightened of him as of 
a lion. He thought that beings who con- 
trolled creatures as powerful as oxen must 
indeed be among the most powerful of 
beasts. 

Ruka and Dogo could kill an ox easily 
enough, but in his present stage of de- 
velopment he could not. It took him all 
his time to kill a big grant, or a kongoni. 
He must, then, respect creatures who drove 
oxen about like sheep. 

The discovery of how puny his enemy 
actually was came to him by accident. 
Walking along the edge of the forest one 
morning after a night’s hunting he came 
upon a man at work upon something of 
interest. Kaspa realized that the man had 
not seen him, and with a single motion he 
swung himself into a tree and concealed 
himself in its foliage. 

The man held a long broad-bladed knife, 
in his hand. He was searching about for 
a rough stone. Having found one to his 
satisfaction, he came slowly towards the 
tree in which Kaspa was concealed, whet- 
ting the knife upon the stone. 

A sapling growing beside the trunk of 
the tree appeared to please him. He put 
away the stone and began to chop at it, 
using his knife like an ax. Kaspa was 
astonished to see that each blow of the 
instrument left a deep white gash in the 
hard wood. He had been in great fear 
when the man approached his hiding- 
place, but now fear began to be swallowed 
up in curiosity. He craned down from his 
leafy screen the better to observe. 

The man did not seem satisfied with his 
"tool. After a few blows he produced the 



stone again and worked with it for some 
minutes. Kaspa marked his manner of 
grinding the edge of the blade, and won- 
dered at the purpose of it. 

In his interest he exposed himself too 
much. The man looked up and saw him. 
A grimace of terror distorted his face; his 
mouth opened in a shout of horrified 
amazement. Then he hurled the knife at 
the dreadful apparition above him, turned 
and fled. By chance the knife struck 
Kaspa in the shoulder and stuck his flesh. 
He uttered the awful roar of the enraged 
lion, tore the thing loose, and leaped out 
of the tree intent upon the destruction of 
the creature that had wounded him. 

The man was twenty paces away, run- 
ning with all his speed for the veld and 
the assistance of the cattle herders, but 
Kaspa overhauled him as a greyhound 
overhauls a terrier. 

His progress was a succession of leaps 
each ten feet long. His legs seemed lit- 
erally to fly over the ground as though 
equipped with powerful springs, but his 
body did not rise in the air; rather it 
crouched and glided, flattening down like 
that of a four-footed animal when it runs 
at its highest speed. He overtook the man 
and dealt him a terrific sweeping blow on 
the side of the head, with the hand that 
held the knife. 

The sharp blade entered the man’s neck 
below the ear, and it was the impact of 
the hilt that sent him spinning into the 
bush with a cracked skull and a severed 
jugular. Still retaining his hold upon the 
knife, Kaspa walked up to the dead man, 
growling harshly. He examined him with 
nose and eyes. He was interested in the 
wound that had killed him, and noticed 
that his hand was covered with blood, 
which also stained the knife. ^ 

A slight nervous contraction of the body 
caused him to thrust a restraining hand 
against the man’s chest. The knife sunk 
into the flesh, and Kaspa discovered what 
had caused the other wound. He examined 
the knife carefully, stroked it, and sus- 
tained a stinging wound that caused him 
to drop the thing as though it were a 
snake. 

Thought enlightened him. Of course 
the knife would cut if wrongly handled— 
did not a claw scratch by accident when 
one was playing? He picked up the knife 
gingerly and made his way to the cave, 
where he spent the morning playing with 
the thing and learning its habits. By the 
time he settled down to his sleep he knew 
all about the knife and how to handle it 
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so that it would hurt others and not him- 
self. 

W ITH dusk, Kaspa woke and turned to 
his treasure. The knife was a fine 
European weapon with a double-edged ten- 
inch blade and a horn handle, from which 
curved two metal projections forming a 
solid hilt. It had originally belonged to 
an official who had once visited that dis- 
trict, from whom it had been stolen by 
the man Kaspa had killed. 

He weighed it in his hand and found it 
heavy and balanced, unlike any stick he 
had ever grasped. He pondered the uses 
to which it might be put, as yet not dream- 
ing to what uses he would put it. He re- 
membered the stone with which the man 
had rubbed it, and decided he must find 
that and apply it to a similar purpose. 

He returned to the forest, where he 
found the dead body already tom by the 
hyenas. The ghouls departed in haste 
at his growls and the smell of him, and he 
searched the man with the hyenas sitting 
watching, as they always watched him 
when he was thus occupied with a kill. 

The native wore a goat-skin robe, and 
beneath this a girdle of monkey-skin to 
which was attached a pouch. In the 
pouch were many things — snuff-horn, a 
needle, a flint and some caked tobacco, and 
lastly the stone. To Kaspa it was a very 
ordinary stone, but he knew that it had its 
uses. It seemed desirable to keep it in the 
receptacle used by the man, so he untied 
the thong and attempted to fasten it about 
his own body, but this he found beyond 
his ability. He could undo a knot, but he 
could not tie one. 

This set his active brain to work. At- 
tached to the main thong; which acted as a 
belt, was a lesser strip of softened hide 
supporting the pouch. In It were two 
knots. 

Kaspa undid one of them carefully, ob- 
serving the twists and turns of the thong. 
He then attempted to replace it as it had 
been. After a time he succeeded. It was 
then simple to gird himself with the belt, 
with its monkey-skin breech clout. He 
had no use for the latter, but he required 
the pouch, and it did not occur to him to 
separate the things. He placed the stone 
In the pouch and, grasping the knife in 
his hand, set, out upon the night’s hunt. 

Upon a strip of level veld he saw three 
tommy buck feeding in the moonlight. By 
careful stalking he managed to get within 
fifty yards of them before they ran, and 
when they did he selected the fattest of 



them and pursued it. Within a couple of 
miles he ran it down and, ranging up 
alongside the exhausted animal, leaped 
suddenly upon it and drove the knife into 
its neck. The result was all that he had 
hoped for; there was no further resistance 
from the buck. 

It did not take him long to realize that 
the knife was a more certain instrument 
of death than either fang or claw. He was 
now armed and able to do battle with his 
fiercest foes. At this thought a glow of 
pride anci exultation pervaded his being. 
He stood with one foot upon the body of 
the dead tommy and raised his voice in 
the full roar of the triumphant lion. It 
had not the power and music of old Paka’s 
efforts, but it was sufficiently terrifying to 
cause the veld dwellers to huddle together 
in snorting groups, and the dogs In the 
manyatta to break into frightened bark- 
ing. Kaspa slung his kill over his shoulder 
and strode down to the river, there to eat 
in comfort. 

His meal finished, he stowed the re- 
mainder of the meat in a tree-fork, as a 
leopard does, out of the way of the hyenas 
and vultures, and made his way up from 
the river valley towards the nearest of 
the manyatta. He had acquired an inter- 
est in man and the things of man’s mak- 
ing. The manyatta was not a large one. 
It contained half a dozen families of Bo- 
rn ogo, a like number of cattle, and some 
sheep. 

The boma was made of five-foot posts 
driven into the earth and reenforced by 
stacked thorn bushes. The six huts were 
built against the interior of this, their 
flat mud roofs on a level with its top. The 
clear space in the ; middle was occupied by 
the cattle. Kaspa made the circuit of the 
place, testing the wind from all directions. 
His nose informed him of the occupants, 
and his eyes showed him that no man was 
abroad in the moonlight. 

Several dogs had got his wind, and they 
were all hysterically barking. The cattle 
were uneasy, snorting loudly their fear of 
the lion reek, but no man issued from the 
huts to quell the uproar. Kaspa took two 
swift paces and sprang lightly over the 
barrier into the sand of the cattle-yard. 
He crouched there motionless, waiting. 

The dogs fled to cover by the huts, 
where they hid, snarling and whimpering; 
the sheep huddled against the further 
boma; but one young bull lowered his head 
and charged the intruder with determina- 
tion. Kaspa snarled, leaped lightly aside 
and struck the plunging beast in the neck 
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with the knife. The bull fell forward on 
his knees, bellowing mournfully. 

The dogs immediately rushed him in a 
wave of furious snapping forms. They 
were careful not to close, contenting them- 
selves with jumping in and out again, 
feinting at his legs and throat. Kaspa 
leaped to meet the foremost, eager to get 
his hands on these presumptuous crea- 
tures and break them to pieces, but they 
eluded him like shadows, and, as those be- 
fore melted away from his advance, those 
behind closed In, 

He was astonished. These were the 
tactics of wild dogs with an oryx or a 
wildebeeste, but he had never thought to 
see a lion so treated. He knew his danger; 
it was imperative to damage some of the 
animals at once before they closed upon 
him and overwhelmed him by their num- 
bers. He made a sideways feint, whirled 
and leaped, and a howling dog was hurled 
against the boma with a crash that broke 
most of the bones in its body. 

The cries of the dogs and short coughing 
roars of the lion-man made a noise suffi- 
cient to wake the dead. It awakened the 
terrified Bomogo, who proceeded to blow up 
their smoldering fires and beat drums and 
tins with the object of scaring the in- 
truder. Kaspa had heard that sound be- 
fore. He was reminded of Mua fastened to 
the tree while the screeching ape creatures 
closed in upon her. Silent as he had come, 
he leaped the stockade and vanished into 
the night, leaving pandemonium behind 
him. ' 

H E RETURNED to the river at a slow 
trot, pondering the ways of men. They 
were not the powerful beings he had 
thought them to be. They were evidently 
afraid of him, and singularly helpless at 
night. 

Their dogs' were more dangerous than 
themselves because of their pack tactics. 
Massed aggression seemed to be the hunt- 
ing custom of men. They were forceful 
enough when they closed in upon Mua and 
shot her to death, and on that occasion 
they had not shown much fear of the other 
lions. 

He concluded that men, like dogs, were 
only to be feared in numbers, and in day- 
light. They could inflict harm at a dis- 
tance, as witness the fate of Mua and his 
own experience when the man threw the 
knife at him, but their principal weapon 
was noise, which confused and affrighted 
their antagonist. Obviously one must -tackle 
these people only by night, and then with- 



out allowing the. noise they made to upset 
one’s nerves. He disliked noise extremely, 
but not in the same way that the true 
lions did; them it drove frantic. He de- 
cided that men were foolish creatures who 
ran shouting about and doing nothing 
when an enemy was at the mouth of their 
lair. 

It was a warm night, and he spent the 
remainder of it happily disporting himself 
in the river. This predilection for bathing 
had been a source of astonishment to the 
lions. It was all very well to swim when 
you wanted to cross a deep place, but to 
play about in the water like an otter was 
most uncomfortable. Kaspa had caught 
the habit from the wart hogs. 

They invariably cooled themselves in 
the river, and were fond of lying in the 
mud. One hot day in the low country 
when the flies had annoyed him, he had 
copied the example of the wild pigs with 
considerable enjoyment. Later he had 
noticed that other creatures, such as ele- 
phants and water buck, also indulged in 
this amusement, which confirmed his lik- 
ing for it. 

He did not swim very well, the speedy 
strokes were beyond him, but at the dog 
paddle, which is the natural method of 
four-footed beasts, he did long distances 
in the big rivers. His endurance was as- 
tonishing, and he could remain under 
water for long periods. 

While he was swimming about on this 
occasion the elephant herd came down out 
of the forest to this deep pool for their 
nightly bath. Kaspa lay on a low bough, 
and watched the huge creatures playing in 
the water, squirting each other with their 
trunks and screaming loud enough to be 
heard miles away. 

He reflected that the elephants were 
supremely careless of all other things in 
the wild. They made no attempt at con- 
cealment. A foolish way of going on, he 
thought it, for unobtrusiveness had be- 
come a part of his nature. Towards dawn 
he returned to the cave and lay down to 
bask in the sun at its entrance. 

He had fallen into a doze in which 
strange dreams troubled him, dreams 
wherein he seemed to be lying in a house 
with white faces bending over him, when 
a faint vague murmur of sound penetrated 
to his mind. He roused himself and 
listened. The sound of men’s voices was 
distinctly audible. He went swiftly to the 
edge of the donga, climbed up, and looked 
out. 

A herd of men came slowly across the 
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plain accompanied by numerous dogs, who 
were held on thongs and tugged away at 
their masters, craning their noses eagerly 
to the ground. Kaspa’s lips writhed back 
from his teeth as he watched. He knew 
they were on his trail, and he remembered 
the fate of Mua. Silently he stole away 
down the donga, careful to avoid showing 
his head above its steep banks. 

He had not gone more than a hundred 
yards before he again heard the sound of 
voices. Concealing himself in. a bush, he 
looked out and saw two men approaching. 
They had spears and shields in their 
hands, and ostrich plumes nodding upon 
their heads. As he watched, one of the 
men stuck his spear into the earth and 
bent to examine his foot. He drew a knife 
from his belt and did something to his 
sandal, afterwards replacing the weapon 
in its sheath. 

Instinctively Kaspa glanced down to his 
side; a similar article hung suspended 
there. He thrust his knife into it as the 
man had done. At once he understood its 
uses and the added freedom of movement 
he obtained by having both hands unen- 
cumbered. The men came on together, 
talking in low tones. Kaspa turned back 
along the donga, traveling jup-wind, to- 
wards the" forest. 

Suddenly he raised his head and sniffed. 
There were men on that side also. It was 
against every instinct to break cover in 
daylight in the face o. his foes. He found 
a good hiding-place behind some rocks, 
and waited. 

The two men overhauled him from be- 
hind and seemed to be passing, but sud- 
denly one turned away from his fellow 
and scouted round the rocks to see what 
was behind them. 

He saw Kaspa. His mouth opened in a 
wide “O” of amazement. He stood there as 
though frozen, staring. Kaspa charged 
him, growling ferociously. The native’s 
hand went back and his spear shot out at 
Kaspa’s chest. The lion-man warded off 
the blow with one arm, but the sharp 
steel scored into his skin as it slid under 
his arm. 

Kaspa roared terribly as his whirling 
arms beat in the man’s face and he sprang 
on over the struggling body. 

At once there was an uproar all about 
him. The men on the plain above came 
rushing forward, shouting and heating 
their drums, the dogs yelped furiously, and 
the companion of the man Kaspa had 
killed suddenly began screeching like a 
monkey. 



T he lion-man ran down the donga at 
the top of his speed, taking rocks and 
bushes in his stride. The shouts and drum 
noises faded behind him and he slackened 
his headlong pace, but soon the barking 
dogs came nearer. They were pursuing 
him, gaining on him. He increased his 
pace again until a full mile separated 
him from the cave, but still the barking 
and yapping followed him. The donga was 
becoming choked with bush, near the 
river. He leaped out upon the veld and 
settled down to a long even stride that 
would run down the fastest buck in half 
an hour. 

Up on the high veld he sped, towards a 
distant line of mountains, misty in the 
morning air. He breathed easily and deep- 
ly; his legs were like steel springs beneath 
him. After a time he looked back. There 
was no sign of the men, but a number of 
scurrying forms showed dark against the 
grass half a mile behind him. The dogs 
were running mute, hot upon his trail. 
Kaspa laughed — an un-lionlike sound of 
which he was sometimes guilty. He ran 
on, reveling in his speed and strength and 
in the crisp morning air. Another mile, 
and he paused upon an anthill, breathing 
deeply, and slightly quicker than at first. 

Behind him the dogs still followed his 
scent. They had not gained upon him, but 
neither had they lost ground. 

He turned up towards the forest and 
settled down to run his best. Half a mile 
of that steady grade made his breath come 
gustily from lungs that were beginning to 
labor. 

He began to get angry, with the savage 
anger of the hunted lion. The dogs had 
gained upon him uphill; they were now 
giving tongue excitedly, with the quarry in 
full view. Kaspa put in a burst of speed 
over thd last grassy hill and entered the 
shade of the big trees. 

On the fringe of the' forest the growth 
was not dense. There were scattered 
clumps of big trees, with thick bush about 
them and spreading glades of tangled 
grass. Half a mile further on the jungle 
conquered and there was no more grass, 
only the huge trees climbing into the sky 
and the holly-like shrub about their roots. 
Kaspa dropped into his long striding, 
slouching walk. He had run far enough 
from these yapping curs; he was a lion, 
and there were limits to his discretion. 

In a small glade encircled by juniper 
trees he turned and drew his knife. The 
dogs came streaming out of the screen of 
bush, yelping and leaping with eagerness. 
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Kaspa snarled. He was like a waterbuck 
at bay with the wild dogs about him. The 
indignity of it roused him to madness. 

The first wave of big brown mongrels 
reached him and flung itself upon him. 
There was no feinting and jumping back 
on this occasion; the dogs were numerous 
and excited by the long chase — they 
wished to get to grips with the quarry and 
pull it down. Kaspa and his foremost as- 
sailants went to ground in a rolling snarl- 
ing tangle. His speed and strength were 
amazing. The knife whirred and glittered. 
In a moment he had regained his feet, 
streaming with blood from a dozen 
wounds. Four dogs writhed and shrieked 
upon the ground, their bodies ripped and 
stabbed and broken in a frightful manner. 

The second onrushing wave of slower- 
paced animals swerved and broke and 
tossed in a maze of leaping forms about 
the crouching lion-man. Kaspa roared and 
charged them. Round and about the clear- 
ing he hunted them, fierce and quick as 
a leopard, disregarding those that attacked 
him from behind, for he was past caring 
for wounds, but catching those he pursued 
with sideways springs and sweeping blows 

of the knife that made a shambles of the 

\ 



clearing within the space of one minute. 

Dogs leaped at his throat — they met his 
lightning punches and collapsed with 
broken ribs and jaws. Dogs bit at his heels 
— he whirled and struck and the dreadful 
knife cut through bone and muscle and 
maimed where it did not kill. The last of 
the pack rushed howling , from the scene 
of that slaughter, their courage turned to 
terror by the creature, half ape, half lion, 
that used the strength of the animal and 
the intelligence of the man against their 
clumsy tactics. 

Kaspa stood unmolested in the clearing 
among a dozen dead and dying dogs. He 
was spattered with blood and scared with 
gaping flesh-wounds, but he shook his 
yellow mane in triumph, and the full- 
throated roar of the lion echoed among 
the trees. 

A sixteen-year-old boy with the torso of 
a Hercules and the eye of a lion— truly a 
sight to thrill the hearts of gods and men, 
but to the natives who caught a glimpse 
of that splendid figure among the trees 
he was no mortal. They ran wildly back 
upon their comrades, babbling of devils 
and wood-gods. From that moment the 
legend of the Bomogo lion-god was firmly 
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established. There was no more hunting 
of Kaspa. 

The lion-man paid no further attention 
to his pursuers. With unhurried step he 
went off into the forest, found a stream, 
and sat down to bathe his wounds and 
sharpen his knife. He was elated and 
fiercely proud. He had fought a good fight 
worthy of the stock from which he sprang, 
and he had now proved something of his 
capabilities. From time to time soft roars 
of triumph burst from him, mixed with 
strange singing noises that were certainly 
not of the habits of the lion. New thoughts 
were entering his head. He. was strong, 
and a killer; in his present mood he feared 
nothing. Had the natives come upon him 
to the number of a thousand he would 
have closed with them and died fighting 
in true lion fashion. 

After a time his mind quietened; he 
began to review .the events of the day 
more soberly. It was apparent that the 
knife gave him a great advantage'. In 
hands as powerful as his it was invincible 
if only it could be driven home. There 
was the crux of the whole matter: an 
opening had to be made for the decisive 
blow, and it depended upon his cunning 
and agility to make that opening. At the 
back of his mind was Bulu. When the big 
lion had driven him out of the pack he 
had determined to return and exact ven- 
geance when the opportunity offered. 

The knife had made this possible. 
Armed with the shining weapon, he could 
challenge the lion and kill him in fair 
fight, and henceforth no lion should be 
his master. He would rule as old Paka 
had ruled, by virtue of superior strength 
and cunning. But he must be careful how 
he opposed his frail body to the might 
of the monarch of the wild. A sure stroke 
with the knife would give him victory, but 
he must be able to deliver it without risk 
of a blow or bite from his antagonist, for 
one such, fairly dealt, would cripple or kill 
him without a question. As the dogs’ 
agility was greater than his own, so his 
speed and facility of sudden movement 
was greater than the lion’s. He had proved 
that in many a tussle with his playmates. 

He remembered the tactics of the dogs, 
the feint, the leap, and the turnings and 
twistings when pursued. In just such a 
way he could deal with Bulu, but he had an 
advantage which the dogs lacked: they 
were unable to deliver a mortal wound 
with one stroke at the fujl reach of the 
arm, and' they could not parry a blow as 
he could do. 



He had long since learned that the jerky 
blow of the lion’s paw could be dodged if 
expected, or warded off by raising the arm 
and sliding the striking member away 
from one so as to diminish 'its power. This 
latter method was not infallible, for so 
great was the strength behind the lion’s 
blow that a certain amount of it expended 
itself upon its object despite his most 
cunning parries. But there was a way to 
elude this strength. It lay in guardihi the 
blow before it had actually been dealt. He 
had discovered this in play with Ruka and 
Dogo. 

The moment he sensed that the huge 
paw was aimed at him, he pressed his 
hand upon it, and the force had been ex- 
pended in a push instead of a stroke, a 
push that could not be resisted but might 
be yielded to. The result had always been 
to throw him violently aside, but after a 
time he had not minded this, for he found 
that he did not lose his feet and was none 
the worse for the experience. 

His method, then, would be at any cost 
to avoid closing with his antagonist. He 
must dodge and jump, seeking always an 
opportunity to use the knife while keeping 
clear of the, enemy's jaws — an easy matter 
for one as speedy as himself; and, where 
unable to- escape a paw-stroke, he would 
parry it and allow its force to assist him in 
jumping away. 

So far he would be master of the 
situation, but if once Bulu was able to 
throw his weight upon him it would finish 
the contest immediately. He knew that, 
but it did not deter him from his purpose. 
He was convinced that he was Bulu’s 
master, and was eager to put his claim to 
the proof. 

Tomorrow he would seek the thorns and 
his brothers again, and woe to the big 
tawny-mane if he were still with them. He 
climbed into a big tree, stretched himself 
out on a bough like a leopard and fell 
asleep. 

CHAPTER in 

THE PACK LEADER 

D OWN in the thorn country the 
nights were bright, not with the 
misty radiance 7 of the veld, but 
with a warm all-pervading glow which 
was a portion of the heat and glare of the 
tropic day which was reflected from the 
tropic moon. 

The clearings were as light as a day 
made gloomy by an eclipse. The thorn 
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bush was a carpet of interlacing shadows, 
clean silver between. In the middle of one 
of the small glades in the thorns the lion 
family were gathered about a zebra kill, 
not yet cold. 

Bulu and Kali ate slowly and discrimi- 
nately; the younger lions lay watching, for 
their leader had not overcome his distrust 
of them sufficiently to allow them to share 
his meal while he was yet occupied in 
eating it. Their turn would come later. 
They awaited with a dignity that did not 
conceal their distaste at this cavalier 
treatment. 

At a faint sound from the bush both 
heads turned enquiringly. Kaspa stood 
there silently observing them. He had 
heard the hunting-calls and the trium- 
phant roar at the zebra’s death. His keen 
nose had soon led him to the feast. Both 
the young lions grunted a greeting, at the 
sound of which Bulu spun round and faced 
the intruder with lifted lip. Kaspa drew 
his knife and came forward, disregarding 
the growl with which Kali declared her 
adherence to her new mate. He faced Bulu 
at three yards’ range and snarled a direct 
challenge at him. 

Bulu roared and attacked. It was a rush 
and a leap. Kaspa side-stepped the leap, 
and as one sweeping forepaw hooked at 
him he met it with outstretched hand and, 
resisting its pressure, allowed' himself to 
be flung aside as light and sure footed as 
a dik-dik. But in the instant when that 
paw had touched him he had driven the 
knife through it just above the elbow. 

Bulu whirled, roaring. lie crouched, 
watching his antagonist, whom he had dis- 
covered to be both elusive and deadly. How 
he had sustained the wound in his paw he 
did not know, but he was sure that Kaspa 
had inflicted it. Kali made a sideways 
rush at her one-time cub, intent upon 
chasing him away from Bulu, whom she 
found to be as much to her liking as Paka 
had been. Kaspa evaded her by a narrow 
margin; he had not been expecting an 
attack from that quarter. 

Taking advantage of this demonstration 
in flank, Bulu charged again, and this 
time he was more difficult to avoid. A flail- 
ing paw descended upon Kaspa’s head, and 
though he guarded it by allowing its force 
to slide down his extended arm, it drove 
him to the ground. Bulu’s body reared up 
to crush him beneath its weight, and 
Kaspa slipped sideways, out from under, 
at the same time driving the knife into his 
opponent’s ribs. Bulu went fighting mad. 
He rebounded from the ground like a balL 



and like a ball went bounding after his 
elusive enemy to and fro across the clear- 
ing, startling the night with his furious 
voice. 

Kaspa, quicker than he, and baffling his 
desperate lunges by springing towards and 
past him at an acute angle, used his knife 
like "a chopper and scored several hits on 
the massive paws that struck him. Kaspa’s 
good fortune, did not last;. he cannoned 
against a thorn, lost his balance, and was 
knocked into the grass. Bulu was upon 
him before he could get away. The lion 
placed restraining paws upon him and 
reached for his throat with gaping jaws. 
This was the crisis which Kaspa had 
feared. 

His strength was insufficient to keep the 
lion’s head back, and he knew that he 
must deliver a mortal stroke at once while 
he was still able to profit by it. With a 
great effort he drove the knife to the hilt 
in the lion’s throat where it .joined the 
chest. Then he grappled the killer’s arms 
and, wedging his shoulder beneath his 
chin, hugged him as tight as he could, 

Bulu, stricken to death, was unable to 
loosen his clutch. He rolled over with his 
enemy, pulled up his hind legs and threw 
Kaspa across the clearing. Kaspa came 
to his feet at once, but Bulu did not rise 
to meet him. The lion lay gasping and 
struggling like one in a fit. In a few mo- 
ments his struggles ceased and he 
straightened out, dead. Kaspa, with dis- 
torted face and laboring lungs, stood 
watching, ready to dodge and fly on the 
instant, but as no movement disturbed his 
fallen enemy he sprang forward and re- 
trieved his knife. Then he attempted to 
give the victory cry, but only a weak gurgle 
came from him, and blood bubbled at his 
lips. 

He looked around dazedly upon the si- 
lent, watchful lions and the snarling lion- 
ess, then slowly drew off into the bush. It 
was the instinct of the wounded creature 
to crawl away and hide until it was strong 
again. Kaspa did not crawl; he could still 
walk, but not without some trouble. His 
legs and stomach were scratched and 
bruised, and his chest felt as if it had been 
crushed, as indeed it had beneath five 
hundred pounds of jolting bone and 
muscle.. 

He went slowly downhill in the direction 
of the river, and when at last he reached it 
his strength was almost spent. The cool 
water revived him somewhat; he lay by it 
a long time, drinking and bathing his 
scratches. Then he sought out a dense 
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thicket among some rocks and composed and, as they had no hands, outside their 
himself to sleep and recover. ken. Kaspa suggested to them that they 



Kaspa lay three days in his hiding-place. 
His legs healed quickly and gave him little 
trouble, but his strained chest was a more 
serious matter, which mended itself slowly. 
On the fourth night he roused himself and 
left his shelter. He had neither eaten nor 
drunk during this period of recuperation, 
for sleep had not wasted him, and shade 
had conserved the moisture in his body. 
He felt stiff and sore, but energetic and 
hungry. His first duty was to drink his fill 
at the stream, then he attempted to roar 
the announcement of his recovery, but, 
finding it pained him, did not persist. He 
walked slowly up into the thorns, trying 
with ears and nose to locate the pack. 

M IDNIGHT found him still wandering. 

He hungered, but had not killed. He 
was not strong enough to run down a v 
buck; there were no forest treps and nar- 
row game-paths here. to facilitate the leop- 
ard’s tactics, and the moonlight was too 
brilliant to make stalking easy. He saw 
no sign of his friends until near dawn, and 
then it was the slouching form of Ruka 
crossing a clearing. Kaspa called to him, 
and the call brought Dogo into view. The 
three of them gathered in the clearing and 
exchanged news. 

The young lions were outcasts, it ap- 
peared. After the death of Bulu, Kali had 
gone off down-river and attached herself 
to a pack under the sway of an old black- 
mane named -Guru. Guru had not wel- 
comed the intrusion of Ruka and Dogo into 
his circle, and they had been forced to 
fend for themselves. This information was 
conveyed to Kaspa by a lengthy process of 
thought-transmission and pantomime, 
helped out by grunts and snortings which 
signified certain thoughts and experiences 
usual to the communal life of lions. 

For instance, Ruka grunted “Guru,” and 
looked 'downstream with raised hackles 
and snarling lips. Kaspa got the impres- 
sion of an old black-mane standing warn- 
ing the young lions away from his domain. 
The rest of the story was presented in a 
similar manner. .Kaspa told-them about 
finding the knife and his battle with the 
the dogs. He announced that he was now 
a great fighter and afraid of no lion,; he 
could kill Guru if he wished to. They as- 
sented — look what he had done to Bulu! 
It was obvious that he was a great chief 
among lions. 

They examined the knife, but could not 
make much if it. It was a man-made thing 



should form another pack — three young 
bachelors, sufficient unto themselves. They 
assented, but pointed out that they had 
no hunting-ground nor any wise leader to 
direct their movements. 

Kaspa averred that henceforth he ac- 
knowledged no leadership but his own; 
that he had a good district — that place 
where he had obtained the knife and 
where Paka used to spend the dry weather. 
If his brothers cared to hunt under his 
leadership they might do so, but if not he 
would hunt alone. The young lions were 
impressed by this independence. They were 
tired of wandering about the hot thorn 
country, submitting to the insults of Bulu 
and Guru and other old lions who, not 
having reared them, did not feel any 
friendship for them. They declared for the 
bachelor pack and the leadership of Kaspa. 

Kaspa, delighted by this demonstration 
of confidence and affection, lost no time 
in issuing his first commands. They would, 
he intimated, proceed to catch a buck. Any 
buck, so long as it was not a waterbuck, 
whose meat was tough and unpalatable. 
He directed them to go upwind until they 
found game, and then to drive it. He would 
follow close behind, and if they would 
bring a buck or zebra within twenty yards 
of him he would not fail to get it. 

The plan was carried out. A herd of 
impalla was located, and Kaspa concealed 
himself in a thicket through which ran a 
game path — the only one in several hun- 
dred yards — while the lions worked their 
way slowly across the wind above the herd, 
grunting fearsomely. The impalla drifted 
away before the lions’ approach, until they 
were within fifty yards of Kaspa. 

Dogo then roared suddenly, pitching his 
voice to sound as if it came from the bush 
before them. The impalla stopped, and 
stood wondering. It was impossible to tell 
where the lions were. They had smelt 
them upwind a moment before; now they 
were roaring from exactly the opposite 
direction. It would be fatal to run into 
them with the wind. 

They huddled there in perplexity, while 
the lions stole upon them from the flank 
and then suddenly scattered in all direc- 
tions. A young buck and an old doe took 
the path where Kaspa hid, and came dash- 
ing down it with the enormous bounds for 
which these animals are famous. Kaspa 
let the doe go by, launched himself at the 
buck’s shoulder and brought it down by a 
neck hold. He then knifed it neatly 
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through the throat and, raising his still- 
kicking prey on his shoulders, carried it 
out into the moonlight. 

The brothers hurried to the feast. Kaspa, 
who had been making experiments and 
who had always found it difficult to tear 
off steaks with his teeth, cut strips of meat 
from the haunch and sat upon the ground 
man-fashion to eat them. The lions ate 
with the dignified enjoyment of their kind. 

The night-had been far advanced before 
the kill was made, and the dawn came be- 
fore they had finished eating. Kaspa 
stowed the remainder of the meat in a 
tree, to the lions’ astonishment, and they 
all went down to the river to drink. By 
ill lucki they encountered Guru and his 
pack — three males and four females, in- 
cluding Kali. The black-mane, having 
learnt of Bulu’s death, was determined to 
possess his hunting-ground, which was 
richer in game than his own. He did not 
consider the claims of the two young lions 
worthy of consideration, but he opened his 
eyes when he saw their companion and 
learned from Kali that this was Bulu’s 
slayer and her own cub. 

Guru had passed a part of his life in 
contact with men. He thought he recog- 
nized man despite the lion smell, and of 
man he was terribly afraid. Instead of 
standing his ground and warning the 
weaker party to beware of him, he turned 
and slunk into cover with uneasy haste. 

Kaspa allowed the man-laugh to wrinkle 
his face at this tribute to his power. That 
he, the hairless cub who had once been the 
weakling of the pack, should have become 
so formidable a creature as to cause a 
great chieftain like Guru to turn tail with- 
out hesitation at the mere sight of him, 
was flattering to his sense of importance 
and the new-found confidence in his abili- 
ty to hold his own with all comers. 

He walked up the bank past the deserter. 
Kali and her friends without a glance at 
them, and behind him came Ruka and 
Dogo, his staunch adherents once more, 
and a force to be respected under their 
redoubtable leader. 

They lay up in a thicket that day, and 
at night, having satisfied their hunger 
with the remains of the impalla, set out for 
the hills. In three days they reached their 
objective and settled down in Paka’s old 
den, a place of pleasant memories. Game 
was plentiful. The Bomogo removed them- 
selves from the vicinity of the cave when 
they knew that the lion-god had returned, 
and with their departure went the only 
enemies that the lions need fear. 



L IFE was interesting and pleasurable for 
the next three years. Kaspa perfected 
his methods of hunting, learning from 
leopard and cheetah and the packs of wild 
dogs that occasionally visited the district. 
He gained in strength and speed until he 
could handle a wildebeeste by himself — 
run it down, break its neck by sheer 
strength, and bear home the carcass on 
his shoulders. 

Ruka and Dogo grew to their full power 
and stature,' magnificent black-maned 
lions with intelligence beyond their kind, 
due to their association with the lion-man. 
They roamed afar at times, and one day 
Dogo returned from a three days’ absence 
bringing with him a fine young lioness 
called Mala, whom Kaspa welcomed to the 
pack. Ruka was not long in following his 
brother’s example, and he introduced a 
mate, Zito by name. 

Kaspa, now leader of a pack of five effi- 
cient hunters, was a power in the land. 
At times other families attempted to settle 
in the upland territory, but they were 
warned off without difficulty. Kaspa’s pack 
was solid behind him when he took the 
offensive, and there were few creatures 
that cared to dispute his commands. Thus, 
king of the Nyoka Plains, he flourished un- 
til the great drought came and life became 
a serious business. 

The drought was heralded by high winds 
and overcast skies, unusual at that time of 
the year. In a week or so the clouds van- 
ished without shedding their moisture, and 
day after day the sky was a burnished blue, 
through which sailed the pitiless fiery sun. 
May came and went, and no rain fell. By 
the end of June the veld began to wither, 
and the numerous small streams on the 
edge of the forest to dry up. The game 
slowly ’'drifted away out of the district in 
search of new grass, and the buffalo re- 
treated farther into the hills. 

The Bomogo descended to the thorns, 
but after a few weeks, in which they found 
conditions no better at that level, returned 
to the higher altitudes, where the rain 
might be expected to fall first. By October 
the land was a desolate expanse of black- 
ened veld and drooping trees. Fires had 
swept the plains, and, there being no mois- 
ture to fertilize the ground, the new grass 
did not appear. Sharp black stubble lacer- 
ated the feet of all unprovided with hard 
hoofs, and the bitter dust swirled about, 
blown by the trade wind that had lost its 
coolness and become like the breath of a 
furnace. 

Things began to go hardly with the oc- 
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cupants of the cave in the donga. There 
was no cover on the blackened veld; such 
buck as had not left the district stood out 
in the open plain, where it was impossible 
to approach them unseen. 

Kaspa kept the larder supplied by his 
cheetah taetics until his feet became raw 
and tender from running over the sharp 
stubble, but the time came when both he 
and the lions limped painfully in their 
stride, leaving blood spoor at every step. 
N Other lions began to drift across their 
hunting-ground following the game herds, 
and at night the hungry roaring of desper- 
ate beasts arose on all sides. 

Kaspa would not trek. For one thing the 
lionesses were in no condition to undertake 
a long journey, and for another he doubted 
if matters were any better elsewhere. The 
incursion of far-traveled hungry lions in- 
to his district was proof of this. They were 
' a savage, cantankerous crew. When 
Kaspa’s pack were fortunate enough to 
make a kill they were not left to enjoy it 
in peace. Lions and hyenas hurried to the 
feast from every quarter, and since it was 
impossible to dispute the ownership of 
every mouthful with a dozen ravenous in- 
terlopers, there was seldom enough meat 
to satisfy himslf and his brothers. 

The periods of abstinence between kills 
became longer and more frequent. Some- 
times they did not eat for ten days at a 
stretch, and their strength and agility di- 
minished as their appetites increased. 
When things were at their worst the lion- 
esses produced their litters, and Kaspa and 
the two lions had to be abroad night and 
day searching for sustenance for their 
charges. Kaspa turned his attention to the 
small buck of the forest. Duiker, bushbuck, 
monkeys— anything was acceptable to the 
famished lions, but the leopards were also 
in sore straits, and they had scared the 
animals so much with continual hunting 
that most of them had retired into the 
mountain forests to denser cover. 

F OR nights and days on end the lion- 
man haunted the forest trails, lurking 
by the waterholes where the pigs came to 
drink, or climbing to the monkey roosts in 
the huge cedars in futile effort to match 
the leopard, the finest still-hunter of the 
wild, at his own game. Flanks grew thin- 
ner, coats grew dull and tempers short. 
The lions turned to the Bomogo manyatta 
for their food. 

The natives were also in desperate 
plight. There was no grass for the cattle, 
and dozens of lions prowled around the 



bom a at night seeking to steal their 
charges from under their noses. The car- 
casses of starved oxen were thrown out, to 
be consumed by the hyenas within the 
hour, and this gratuitous meat did not ap- 
pease the large carnivora, nor even the 
hyenas that fought over it in broad day- 
light. 

One night Kaspa and his friends rushed 
a manyatta, abstracted a lean oxen, and 
devoured it just outside the boma, to the 
noise of -beating drums and howling na- 
tives. The Bomogo strengthened their 
boma and increased the height of the 
stockade so that it was proof against lions. 
It was not proof against Kaspa, but, hav- 
ing climbed in and made his kill, he could 
not get the carcass out to his friends. The 
Bomogo never molested him. They had 
learnt to distinguish his voice, and when 
he roared they sought the shelter of their 
huts and crouched there banging their 
drums to scare him away. But though he 
could sometimes feast himself, he had to 
provide for a dozen hungry lions that had 
attached themselves to his -following de- 
spite all efforts to drive them away, and 
for the two lionesses in the cave. 

They began to attack the cattle herds 
while grazing on the veld in broad day- 
light. The Bomogo resisted, and several 
lions and some natives where killed. In 
desperation the Bomogo despatched a de- 
putation to the commissioner at Nyoka 
seventy miles away, begging him to pro- 
tect them from the ravages of savage 
beasts. 

Thus it was that Martin Sefton made a 
report to his -superior at the coast which 
occasioned that gentleman surprise. 

Loudon Grant was a fine specimen of a 
man in the early thirties. He stood six feet 
four in his socks, and weighed a hundred 
and ninety pounds of hard bone and mus- 
cle. Unfortunately he had not the easy- 
going disposition of most big men; he was 
hard, intolerant and something of a bully. 
When Sefton’s report was placed before- 
him, hot from the hands of a native run- 
ner, he was entertaining a guest, one Hor- 
ton, an American from Toronto, who was 
engaged in traveling the world for health 
and pleasure. 

The resident commissioner sat on the 
veranda'of his bungalow, a long drink up- 
on the table at his elbow, and, after beg- 
ging his guest's. indulgence, ripped off the 
cover of the report and glanced hurriedly 
through its contents. 

“Bassi,” he said to the waiting askari, 
who withdrew. 
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"What rubbish," said Grant in a scornful 
voice. “Sefton has been too long up there 
in the blue by himself. Did you ever hear 
such nonsense?” Horton opened eyes start- 
lingly blue in his lean tanned face, and 
made the expected show of interest. 

“What’s he been doing?” He had almost 
fallen asleep while Grant was reading the 
report. It was a sleepy place, this little 
coastal town of Chola, with its steamy cli- 
mate, dazzling white houses of Arab ar- 
chitecture, that almost forced the eyes to 
shut against their glare, and soft cooing 
of doves in the waving palm trees. 

Grant' tossed the report across to him. 
"Secret and confidential, of course, but 
there’s no harm in your reading it if you 
want to. I, personally, think it’s rubbish; 
I shall be interested to know how it strikes 
you.” 

The first part of the report dealt with 
the collection of hut tax and the condition 
of crops in the vicinity of the hill station 
of Nyoka. Then followed the portion that 
had aroused Grant’s scorn. 

"I have just received a deputation from 
the Bomogo. As you know, this tribe is 
distributed along both sides of the border, 
and I have ascertained that the district 
from which these people have come is be- 
yond the headwaters of the Nyoka River 
and therefore out of my jurisdiction. This 
does not affect the curious story they, have 
to tell. 

"The drought is unusually severe in that 
part, I understand, and lions are becoming 
dangerous, actually raiding cattle and kill- 
ing the herds in daylight. This is not ex- 
traordinary, of course, such things invari- 
ably happen in such conditions. But what 
excites my astonishment is a story they tell 
of a strange creature, half lion, half man, 
who leads these forays and apparently 
lives with the lions and shares their meat. 
They say they have known of this man for 
some years. 

"He lives in a cave with two black- 
maned lions. On one occasion they hunted 
him with dogs and he killed most of their 
animals and made his escape. They de- 
scribe him as enormous in stature and 
fleet of foot as a buck. His strength is pro- 
digious, and he can pull down and carry 
off a zebra. They persist that he is a white 
man with yellow hair and a fair skin, 
much tanned, of course. To them he is a 
god, and they will not undertake any ex- 
pedition against him, but they think we 
might induce him to leave the district, or 
at least refrain from continuing to kill 
their cattle. 



"Do you remember the reports in the 
Press about a native in Northern Rhodesia 
who was found living with a lioness and 
sharing her kills? I wonder if there is any- 
thing in this story. There is seldom smoke 
without fire even in native communities. 
I am much interested, and shall endeavor 
to make further inquiries.” 

* * * 

Horton returned the typewritten pages 
thoughtfully. 

“You don’t think there is anything in 
it?” he said. 

Grant threw back his heavy dark head 
and roared out a laugh in the : manner 
peculiar to him. "Witchcraft and sorcery,” 
he scoffed. “A good wizard can imperson- 
ate a lion and make his people believe that 
he is one. They are too frightened to dis- 
criminate. The rumor spreads and creates 
fear and wonder far and wide, so that 
every herd boy is looking for a man run- 
ning with the lions and fully persuaded 
he has seen one.” 

Horton pondered. 

"I remember that story about the Rho- 
desian native, you know. He lived several 
years with a lioness, and when eventually 
she was shot he was inconsolable.” 

Grant yawned. “Travelers’ tales most- 
ly.” he said. “Newspaper stunts and so on.” 

That did not please Horton, for he was 
the owner of the Canadian Observer, and 
newspaper stunts were dearer to him than 
anything in life. 

His keen eyes narrowed slightly as he 
regarded his host. He was not attracted 
to Grant. It was good of the fellow to put 
him up considering there was a hotel of 
sorts that he could have gone to, but he 
was glad that the Malindi boat for which 
he was waiting would be in on the morrow 
and he could get away from this heavy- 
minded, boisterous person. 

“What sort of a chap is this Sefton?” 
he enquired casually. 

“Oh, rather young, and a bit too enthu- 
siastic. Sensitive, nervous type; unfitted 
for the job he’s got, if you ask me. A man's 
got to be hard to stand years of life in a 
place like Nyoka. It’s right off the beaten 
track, and he doesn’t see any one for 
months on end.” 

Horton nodded. 

"Hard luck on a young fellow,” he com- 
mented. He rose leisurely to his feet. “Well, 
I shall go for my usual stroll. What will 
you do?” 

“Work,” Grant growled, jerking his head 
at the open door of his office. He laughed 
jeeringly. “I must answer Sef ton’s letter 
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for one thing— tell him to pull himself to- 
gether and keep off the bottle, and so on.” 

Horton was frowning as he walked out 
into the glaring sandy street. Surely that 
was not the way to talk to one’s subordi- 
nates. If he had treated the opinion of one 
of his staff like that he would have felt 
ashamed of himself. 

“Too enthusiastic, .eh!” That was what 
was wrong with Loudon Grant — he had no 
enthusiasm in him. About as springy as a 
vegetable marrow. 

He walked down through the palm grove 
along the shore. Supposing there were any- 
thing in this story of a man living among 
the lions — a white man? What a stunt for 
the Observer! He wished he had more time 
to investigate the matter; go up-country 
and see this young fellow Sefton, for in- 
stance. It might cost him a few dollars, 
but it was not that that worried him — 
he had plenty and to spare; it was a ques- 
tion of time. Of that he had very little to 
throw about. 

Horton was still a busy man with a mul- 
titude of interests. Since he had gone from. 
Vermont to Toronto to manage the 
Observer, twelve years before, he had not 
taken a holiday. This "world tour” had 
been forced upon him by his medical ad- 
visors, and before it was half finished he 
had decided to curtail it and get back to 
the collar. 

When a man has spent all his life doing 
things, he cannot sit back and kill time 
while other folk cart him about and cook 
his meals for him. He intended to have 
one look at the Arab ruins of Malindi, 
which interested him, and then get away 
back to Canada and his job. He had ca- 
bled his people to that effect. Still, if he 
had the time he would like to look into 
this lion-man story. The instinct for news 
stirred in his mind like a long-forgotten 
scent. “No smoke without fire,” had said 
young Sefton. By hookey, Horton agreed 
with him: 

In his young days he would have been 
all over a rumor like that, sifting it out 
and making a great story out of it. 

Acting on a sudden impulse, he returned 
to the Residency and asked if he might 
send a telegram to Sefton. Grant said he 
might. He suggested that Horton request 
Sefton to send a hair of the lion- man’s 
tail for corroboration. Horton disregarded 
his pleasantries. He dispatched the fol- 
lowing: 

“Grant told me lion-man story. Can you 
vouch authenticity? Why not wizardry?” 

In an hour he received the reply. 



“Further investigations confirm. Con- 
vinced creature exists. My askari sergeant 
saw yellow-haired man in midst of lion 
pack.” 

That convinced Horton. “This is the 
most curious thing I have ever struck,” 
he said. “I’m going to astonish the world 
with it. Produce that lion-man and get 
him to dictate his experiences and you 
have a world marvel.” 

Grant gave his apelike roar. “Fine!” he 
bellowed. Johnny on the spot, what? 
Ladies and gentlemen, this remarkable 
animal will now recite his adventures in 
the perilous wilderness.” He dropped the 
manner of a showman and said more seri- 
ously: “Take it from me, it’s all moonshine. 
The askari’s word is of no account; he is 
a native like the rest of them, and sees 
magic in every shooting star.” 

“I’m going to look into it,” said Horton 
quietly. “Tell me, is there any man I can 
get to investigate this thing for me? I 
don't mind paying for it, but I want some 
one to go up there and capture this man 
or beast, or whatever he is, and ship him 
to Montreal all charges forward.” 

“You’re not serious?” said Grant, grin- 
ning. 

“I certainly am,” Horton replied. “I’ll 
pay five hundred English pounds for that 
wild man. Who wants the money?” 

Grant considered. He thought the whole 
thing absurd, but if this crazy fellow 
wished to throw his money away, it was a 
pity not to profit by it. “There is a man 
named Cloete, a Dutchman. He is the best 
hunter I know, and he happens to be in 
Chola at the moment.” 

“Where can I get hold of him?” said 
Horton in businesslike fashion. 

“Go and sit down on the stoep and help 
yourself to a drink; I'll send for him.” 
Grant called a boy and gave him orders, 
laughing. 

Ten minutes later Horton was explaining 
his requirements to an enormous, bearded 
man, the biggest man he had ever seen. 
Jan Cloete heard the story about the lion- 
man without astonishment and with no 
expression of incredulity. He just did not 
comment on it. 

When Horton had ended his tale and 
made his proposition, the Dutchman con- 
sidered for a moment. He filled his pipe 
with pungent Boer tobacco, fitted it into 
an opening in his immense beard, and 
opined that if there were such a beast he 
could catch it. “The only thing is, Mr. 
Horton,” he said slowly, “I shall want mon- 
ey to work with. Five hundred pounds is 
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all right, but if there is no lion-man to 
catch I cannot earn it.” 

'Til pay all expenses,” Horton told him. 

Cloete cocked an eye at him. “One hun- 
dred pounds a month?” 

“No,” said Horton. “One hundred pounds, 
no matter how long it takes you to do the 
job.” 

Cloete sighed and acquiesced. “I will 
start for.Nyoka to-morrow,” he said. “You 
will please tell Fernandes at the shipping 
office where you want this animal sent. I 
will put him in a good cage and say how 
he must be fed. You will tell Mr. Saunders 
at the bank to give me the money when I 
bring the animal.” 

He heaved his enormous bulk out of the 
cane chair and took his departure, puffing 
clouds of smoke into the still air. The fol- 
lowing morning James Horton left for 
Malindi, and afterwards Canada, on the 
little coasting steamer. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE CAPTIVE 

T HE evening wind died out over the 
veld. Along the line of distant moun- 
tains the last glow of the vanished 
sun' lay like a striped banner. Shadows 
Stole out from the fever thorns and formed 
a mottled carpet on the sand by the river’s 
edge, the river that gurgled sleepily among 
the white stones as though tired out with 
its journeyings down from the windy 
heights of the Sabugo. As the sky turned 
to a deeper blue and one star began to 
mirror its brightness in a placid pool by 
the bank, lights sprang up in a little camp 
amongst the acacia trees. 

Jan Cloete had pitched his own small 
tent a hundred yards from the bivouacs of 
his boys. These were of the Wahehe tribe, 
strangers to the district, but not to the 



animals that inhabited it. There were a 
dozen of them, stalwart, reserved fellows, 
game to tackle any dangerous job if they 
were well enough paid for it. 

The hunters had been in camp by the 
river for two days, and Kaspa was aware 
of their presence, although they were, as 
yet, unaware of his. Cloete had explored 
every ravine and game trail within a mile 
without finding a trace of the tracks he 
sought. 

Despite the information of the Bomogo, 
he was beginning to think that the story 
of the ; lion-man was a myth and that the 
hundred pounds which Horton had paid 
him in advance was all that he would get 
out of the venture. But as he sat that 
evening before his tent. door chewing his 
pipe and speculating upon his next pro- 
ceeding, the quarry he sought was within 
a short distance of him and about to an- 
nounce his presence in unmistakable form. 

A deep melancholy sound arose on the 
night air from upstream direction. “Oo- 
argh! Oo-argh! Ooargh-ah-ah-argh!” 

Jan Cloete put down his pipe and bent 
forward, listening intently? The chatter 
about the cooking fires ceased suddenly. 
Again sounded that weird terrible music, 
vibrant with all the aching savagery of 
the wilderness, the yearning of vast soli- 
tudes beneath the compassionless stars. 

This time the call had barely ceased be- 
fore it was taken up and repeated in a 
burst of clamorous, frightening voices. 

The Dutchman expelled his breath in a 
long gasp. 

“Simba!” he called in a low voice. A tall, 
powerfully built native detached himself 
from the group by the fire and hastened 
forward. “You hear those lions up the 
stream, what do you make of them?” 

“Two lions and two lionesses, Bwana,” 
the man answered. 

“And what else?” Cloete’s gaze was on 
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him in restrained eagerness, Simba was 
silent. 

“You who are named like the lion, tell 
me what was that first beast that roared?" 
asked the Dutchman. “What lion speaks 
with that voice?" 

The native answered, “It may be a small 
lion, Bwana, but no lion that I ever heard 
spoke like that one.” 

Cloete picked up his pipe and lit it with 
satisfaction. 

“Ah! So like, and yet not quite like,” he 
said. “An almost perfect imitation of a 
lion, one might say. But, man” — and his 
voice rose wonderingly — “what sort of a 
chest is it that can produce those notes?” 

The native moistened his lips nervously. 
“If it is a man he is not like other men,” 
he said almost fearfully. 

Cloete roared at him. “Don’t you start 
getting scared now! Man or devil, he’s 
worth money to us, and we’re going to get 
him. Hurry up that grub now. If they 
kill tonight I want to find where, and the 
sooner I start following them up the 
better.” 

Simba returned to the cook fire, where 
the conversation broke out again in low 
tones, and away up on to the veld went 
the echoing music of the lions, sighing 
in melancholy cadences through the river 
trees, causing tiny shivers to run up and 
down the spines of the men who listened. 

Kaspa and his pack went off to hunt 
zebra. The rains had broken three weeks 
before, and the young grass was already 
carpeting the veld. Ten inches of rain had 
fallen, and though there was a lull in the 
downpour it was only a matter of a few 
days, and then the weather would break 
again and deluge the thirsty veld with life- 
giving moisture. 

With the first storm the game had be- 
gun to return to-thelr favorite pastures. 
Within a week food was plentiful again for 
the lions, and things resumed their normal 
course. The strange lions began to drift 
away to their own hunting-grounds, all 
except a few, who had to be intimidated 
into leaving the district to which they had 
no claim now that starvation no longer 
threatened. Kaspa and his people had 
survived the drought, but the cubs had 
not. Unable to lie hungry in the cave day 
after weary day, the lionesses had been 
driven out to join the search for food, and 
the famished hyenas had discovered and 
stolen their families. 

The pack had been fortunate in not los- 
ing some of its full-grown members during 
this time of famine, for many lions had 



perished from various causes, among 
which the assult of hyenas could be 
counted. The scavengers, in hordes, had 
hung upon the heels of the hunting ani- 
mals, waiting for them to make a kill. 
And when this happened even the might 
of the lion was not able to prevent them 
rushing the carcass and submerging it and 
frequently its owner in a wave of hunger- 
maddened beasts who had lost all fear in 
their lust for meat. More than one lion 
had been overwhelmed and killed in try- 
ing to defend its own property, and many 
bore the scars of contests in which they 
had been vanquished and forced to fly 
from their rapacious satellites. 

Kaspa and his friends had escaped that 
humiliation. They had kept together and 
shown a determined front to their ene- 
mies. Now they were once more full fed 
and free from the continual watching of 
the. ghouls, ready to pounce upon their 
food Immediately they pulled it down. On 
this night they scouted up past the white 
man’s camp on to the open veld, where a 
zebra herd might be expected to be found 
feeding on the young grass in the starlight. 
They paid little attention to the scents of 
men and smoke wafted to them on the 
faint breeze, for immunity had given them 
a contempt for man, and they feared him 
not. 

R ASPA had investigated one afternoon, 
and had observed Cloete with some 
astonishment. He put him down to be a 
different type of the same human family 
with the appearance of which he was 
familiar. After all, there were different 
kinds of wildebeeste and zebra, why not 
man? 

He had ceased to be interested in man, 
whom he had long since discovered to be 
a cowardly foolish brute, much like the 
baboon. Their ways and his were as far 
apart as the poles, and he had no wish 
that they should be any nearer. So he 
went about his hunting without regard to 
the camp by the river and the curious ani- 
mal it contained. They winded a zebra 
herd before long, and Kaspa and his 
brothers set out to stampede them in the 
usual manner, whilst the lionesses lay up 
in a patch of tangled bush waiting for 
the moment to launch their attack. 

The maneuver was successful. A fat 
young stallion was struck down and con- 
veyed into the shadow of a grove of trees, 
and there the pack fed. 

Jan Cloete, while eating his evening 
meal, bad followed the progress of the 





He could not but notice the similarity of bis limbs to those of the tree 
dwellers, and to imitate their playful activities was natural to a boy. 
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hunt with understanding ear. The grunt- 
ing and short roarings told him of the slow 
driving of- the zebra herd, the outburst of 
violent sound described the sudden attack 
to fluster the quarry and stampede it to 
the waiting lionesses, and the long tri- 
umphant “kill" roar proved the death. He 
finished his dinner about the time the 
lions were starting theirs, and, calling 
Simba to follow, shouldered his rifle and 
took the trail. 

They made a long detour to get down- 
wind, and, having agreed upon the approx- 
imate position of the kill, advanced upon 
it with the utmost caution. It is extremely 
difficult to find a lion’s dinner-party in a 
stretch of wild country. The voice of the 
lion, even when not deliberately thrown 
afar, is confusing to human ears, and there 
are so many places where a kill may be 
concealed that it is more than likely that 
the searcher will blunder upon it when he 
least expects it. Cloete was well aware of 
this, and, since his purpose was to view the 
lions without scaring them, he took every 
precaution to avoid discovery. In this he 
was assisted by the numerous hyenas 
hastening upwind to the kill. The scav- 
engers gave him a wide berth and hurried 
on, but he was enabled to follow their 
tracks in the bright starlight, and before 
long their chucklings and growling told 
him that he was close to the spot where 
the lions fed, watched by their jealous 
satellites. 

It was now necessary to approach un- 
observed by the beasts who had so far 
acted as his guides. There were about a 
score of hyenas assembled in the bushes 
near by, and all of them were gifted with 
senses of the utmost acuteness. 

He could not hope to remain undiscov- 
ered by them, but since they were well 
acquainted with man, and not disposed to 
be chased away from meat by his presence, 
he hoped to insinuate himself into their 
midst without causing them to announce 
his intrusion to the lions. In this he was 
partially successful. Accompanied by Sim- 
ba, he stole forward a foot at a time until 
within a few yards of the kill. 

The hyenas became aware of him, and 
removed themselves from his vicinity, but 
without any violent expressions of alarm, 
so that he was confident that the lions did 
not hear their low-voiced comments upon 
his arrival at the feast. 

In this he was mistaken. Both Kaspa 
and his friends knew immediately that a 
man was near, not only from the actions 
of the hyenas, but from their own acute 



sense of hearing, which discovered the 
whereabouts of some clumsy twig- crack- 
ing creature near by and identified him 
the instant a wandering puff of wind made 
the circle of the little clearing in which 
they stood. But Kaspa had no fear of man 
when darkness enshrouded him. Long im- 
munity had made him contemptuous of 
this enemy, who, he was convinced, was 
only to be dreaded in large numbers and 
in broad daylight. 

If some curious man had stolen up on 
them to, pry and and observe, he could join 
the hyenas as an audience for the feast of 
the kings of the wilderness, and, like the 
hyenas, he would be welcome to the leav- 
ings. As long as he made no effort to 
interfere, Kaspa was careless of his pres- 
ence. 

Cloete did not know in what contempt 
he was held. He was reluctant to advance 
further for fear of disturbing the lions. It 
was as well for him that this reluctance 
existed, for had he approached the kill 
he would have been attacked by the whole 
pack. 

From the bush beneath which he 
crouched he could see the dim shape of 
the dead zebra twenty paces distant, and 
huge shadowy forms moving about it. The 
sounds of eating and low purrings and 
growlings which made the conversation of 
. the lions were distinctly audible to him, 
but no clear view of any one of the ani- 
mals could be obtained. 

He lay there for an hour, at the end 
of which he had caught a glimpse of a 
vague upright form and heard a chuckle 
that he was convinced had not emanated 
from a hyena; then, as the chilly dawn 
breeze came soughing up over the veld- 
and the stars paled, the lions went away, 
roaring and talking up towards the forest. 
When they had entirely departed, Cloete 
went forward to the kill and chased the 
hyenas from it. 

He was cold and weary, having spent 
most of the night crawling upon hands 
and knees and lying prone behind bushes, 
but he was pleased with his discoveries, 
for he was now convinced that the Bomogo 
had not lied, and that there was some 
strange manlike creature abroad upon the 
veld whose capture meant five hundred 
pounds in his pocket. He and Simba sat 
down by the remains of the zebra and 
waited patiently for dawn. 

When it was light enough they com- 
menced their investigations. The kill was 
reduced to a pile of bones and a few 
chunks of coarse meat, by which the hunt- 
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er knew that the lions had been hungry 
and had fed full. “They will sleep sound 
enough today,” he muttered. " — 

Simba was searching for spoor. He 
pointed out the tracks of .broad human 
feet, and Cloete whistled, “If his feet are 
like those of a man, he be a man all over,” 
he said. 

Up to' now he had scouted the idea that 
the lion-god might be a human being, in- 
clining to the theory that if such a crea- 
ture existed it must be a hybrid ape. He 1 
was now wondering just what sort of thing 
he would have to deal with when he set out 
to capture it. 

The tracks led up over the grassy veld, 
where they became faint and indistin- 
guishable to any but a tracker of Simba’s 
skill. He followed them without difficulty 
until, at the end of a mile, they dipped 
into a big donga and led plainly across 
its dusty surface to the opening of a cave 
in the further bank. Cloete and his hench- 
man turned back to camp and breakfast. 

A S CLOETE had predicted, Kaspa and 
his friends slept soundly that day. 
They did not hear the sound of a distant 
shot nor see a group of natives dragging 
the carcass of a zebra across the veld near 
their cave, but when darkness fell and 
they started out for the nightly hunt they 
struck the Scent of that meat and, directed 
by curiosity and the anticipation of an 
easy meal, followed the broad trail. It led 
to the same grove of trees in which they 
had eaten the zebra of the previous night. 
Cloete’s preparations for them had been 
simple. A large net of strong rope was 
suspended upon four slender posts over 
the kill. Attached to the posts was a cord, 
at the other of which was Simba, con- 
cealed in a tree. 

Kaspa became aware of Simba as soon 
as he circled this gratuitous meal, but he 
merely assumed that the man who had 
visited the feast the’ night before had re- 
turned again. He could see nothing wrong 
with the tiny clearing or the kill in the 
center of it. The stretched net seemed to 
him a tangle of interlacing creepers, and 
although he wondered that he had not 
noticed it the previous night, its presence 
was not alarming. He stepped forward 
with his long loping stride, uttering a low 
rallying cry to his pack. As he passed 
under the net, it collapsed upon him. 

The movement of the shadowy object 
above his head caused him to leap wildly 
for safety, but he was too late. The cling- 
ing folds enveloped him; his thrusting 
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arms and legs pushed through the inter- 
stices and were snared; he tipped and 
rolled upon the ground, fighting silently, 
and in a moment the net was swathed 
about him, binding him to immobility. 

At last he lay motionless, growling his 
wrath and fear. 

Ruka and Dogo pounced upon one end 
of the net, tearing and biting at it, but 
their efforts merely jerked their bound 
leader about the clearing without liberat- 
ing him. At length they too desisted and 
crouched growling beside him, impotent. 
Kaspa remembered Mua. In just such a 
way Nguvu had striven to liberate her, 
until exhausted by his efforts. He was 
convinced his fate would be that of the 
lioness, and he broke out into a paroxysm 
of struggling again. At the end of five 
minutes neither his efforts nor those of 
his. brothers had benefited him. He lay 
still, gasping, and considering. 

The men who had done this thing were 
afraid of him: They had never molested 
him since the affair of the dogs, why then 
had they entrapped him like this? Per- 
haps the trap had not been set for him, 
but for one of his followers. Kaspa recog- 
nized that the immunity he had enjoyed 
was not extended to the true lions. Men 
sought to be revenged upon the slayers of 
their cattle, but him they pardoned. He 
had eaten their beasts within a few yards 
of them and they had not attempted to 
harm him, whereas a similar theft upon 
the part of Ruka or Dogo had produced 
arrows and bullets. 

He began to think that he had been 
caught tfy mistake and would not be 
harmed. With the morning would come 
the hunters to the number of a hundred 
and more, and if they were disposed to kill 
him he could not prevent it. He must 
abide the issue, but he had no intention 
of allowing his pack to suffer by his mis- 
take. His brothers must go and leave him 
to his fate, as Paka and Nguvu had left 
Mua to her fate. 

He communicated his thoughts to the 
lions, but they would not leave him. Mala, 
having discovered Simba in the tree, was 
making determined efforts to knock him 
out of it, but he was beyond her reach. 
Dogo went to her assistance, launching his 
magnificent body in huge leaps at the 
branch whereon the man crouched, but 
Simba had chosen his position with care, 
and he was safe enough. Kaspa tried to 
impress upon Ruka that he must take the 
pack away; they would all be killed if they 
stayed there. 
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“Remain with me until morning and 
then go, for the men are too powerful for 
you by daylight," he grunted. “Remember 
the attacks we made upon the herds, how 
the men could not resist us until they had 
gathered all their people, and then how 
they killed the two old lions that came up 
from the thorn country to join us. It is 
true that old lions killed some of them, 
but it did not stop them. I tell you if you 
are here at dawn you will not save me, and 
will get killed yourselves.” 

Ruka was of the opinion that he could 
kill all the men in the district if only he 
could get his claws upon them. He looked 
forward to doing so. Mala sided with him. 
Simba had prodded her with a spear as 
she jumped at him, and she desired noth- 
ing better than to fight it out to a finish. 
Kaspa reasoned with them. He dreaded 
that they would be there in the morning 
to throw themselves uselessly against the 
spears of the Bomogo. He knew the blind 
rage to which his people were prone when 
wounded, and the cunning of the men who 
took advantage of trees and arrows to de- 
fend themselves against the furious frontal 
attacks of their enemies. The pack gath- 
ered about him and listened to his advice. 
He was their leader, and the habit of 
obedience was difficult to shake off. 

Kaspa began to hope that his counsel 
would prevail, but the affair was suddenly 
taken out of his hands. 

Simba’s shrill whistles, disregarded by 
the lions, had reached the ears of the 
waiting hunters, and now they were ad- 
vancing to scare the lions. The veld be- 
came busy with lights and shoutings. 

Kaspa saw the bearded face of the white 
man, lit by the radiance of many lanterns. 
These people were newcomers, and might 
not be -disposed to treat them with the 
deference of the Bomogo. He began to 
struggle again, roaring out to the others 
to fly and save themselves. Mala arid Ruka 
sprang to meet the men. There was a 
stunning report, and the lioness collapsed 
in a kicking heap. “Go! go!” roared Kaspa. 
“Leave them! They will kill you all!” 

Ruka pulled up and crouched, snarling. 
A second shot tore past his ear. He leaped 
into cover behind a bush. 

With shouting and firing of guns the 
men came on, and the lions, alarmed by 
Mala’s fate, retreated before them. Cloete 
stood over Kaspa, examining his captive by 
the light of a lamp, but so thickly was the 
net wound about the recumbent form that 
he could distinguish little. 

“We’ve got what we wanted, anyway," 



he said. ‘Tick him up and carry him back 
to camp.” 

They bound ropes about Kaspa; tied him 
to a long pole and lifted him up to swing 
between them. As the procession made its 
way over the veld the lions followed, 
roared mournfully. Kaspa uttered one 
sound as he was borne away. It was the 
signal for retreat, and reluctantly his 
brothers obeyed it. 

They took him down the river, and there, 
after having fastened him securely to a 
tree, left him to his bitter thoughts. He 
was frightened and bewildered. What was 
to be done to him he had no idea. His 
captors had left him still tied up in the 
net, and had gone away to gather about 
fires and talk until the morning. 

He had suffered all the pangs of help- 
less rage and fear. To a wild creature, 
which Kaspa was, it is a frightening ex- 
perience to be brought into contact with 
things he does not understand, and to Jbe 
subjected to treatment in which he can 
see no profit or purpose. He could not see 
that men could have any use for him other 
than to kill him. They had not killed him, 
therefore why did they not let him go? 
He lay exhausted and miserable in his 
bonds, listening to the ripple of the river 
close by and the faint calling of his 
brothers out on the veld — a message of 
love and sympathy, but hopeless as his 
own thoughts. 

W ITH morning his captors approached 
him, untied the ropes which bound 
him to the tree, and thrust him into a 
large wooden cage with bars across the 
front of it. 

The bearded man poked a knife through 
the bars, cut the cords of the net in every 
direction he could reach to, and stood back 
to watch Kaspa free himself. When he had 
done so, the Dutchman looked narrowly at 
him, and allowed his breath to escape in a 
long exclamation. "Allemachtige!” 

He said nothing more. He stood watch- 
ing the captive for an hour without mov- 
ing, and Kaspa crouched on the floor of 
the cage, stared back at him. Then he 
went off to his breakfast, and his place 
was taken by a dozen astonished natives. 

They brought cooked meat and thrust 
it in to him, and also a bowl of water. 
Kaspa did not move; he crouched there 
glaring at them. 

In half an hour Cloete emerged from his 
tent and roared orders. The camp was 
struck. Long poles were brought to which 
the cage was securely fastened; natives 
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shouldered it, and then the party trekked. 

In four days they reached the govern- 
ment post of Nyoka. Kaspa still crouched 
on the floor of the cage. He had neither 
eaten nor drunk; he was dying by inches. 
At every halting-place, Cloete had talked 
to him and offered him food, but no coax- 
ing would induce him to eat. In despera- 
tion Cloete got him to Nyoka and hurried 
into the office with his tale of woe. 

“Mr. Sefton, I have caught that wild 
man, but he will not eat or drink. He will 
just snarl at me and die.” 

Sefton jumped up from his desk. He was 
a slightly built, fair young man with thin 
handsome features, and a sensitive mouth. 
For a moment he stared at the Dutchman 
incredulously. Then he said, “Where is 
he?" As yet it did not dawn upon him that 
Cloete’s captive was other than an animal. 
He had expected the lion-god to turn out 
some hybrid nati\ e-ape. He was inter- 
ested and eager to examine him. 

Cloete led the way to where his men had 
put the cage down under a tree. Sefton 
walked up to it and stood staring. He saw 
something crouching down upon the floor 
of the box — a man, but such a man! He 
was enormous! His arms and shoulders 
bulged with rippling muscle that slid 
under the skin in time to his breathing. 
His face was half hidden by a mane of 
curling yellow hair, but Sefton could see 
that his brow was broad, his nose straight 
and his eyes set wide apart. Then he 
looked into the man's eyes and gasped. 

It was the savage yellow orbs of the lion 
that stared back at him. Kaspa’s eyes were 
a light hazel, and they had that remote 
brooding expression that can be seen in 
the eyes of the king of beasts when he lies 
behind bars and regards his persecutors 
with contemptuous unfriendly gaze. 

The man’s skin was a clear olive brown, 
seamed with the scars of old wounds and 
scratches. 

"My God, this is a white man!” cried 
Sefton at last. 

Cloete was almost weeping. “I know, Mr. 
Sefton. What can I do with him? He will 
not drink, and he will surely die.” 

Sefton thought rapidly. This was a man, 
and you could not treat him like an ani- 
mal; at the same time you could not treat 
him like a normal person. To all intents 
he was a lunatic, and a savage one at that. 
One restrained lunatics for their own good, 
and if necessary fed them forcibly so that 
they should not starve themselves to 
death. He felt justified in treating Kaspa 
like a lunatic. 



“We must feed him forcibly,” he said 
decisively. “The man is to be treated like 
an invalid — some one who is mentally un- 
balanced. You cannot keep him in a cage 
like this, Cloete; we must get him up to 
my house and keep him there.” 

The Dutchman threw up his hands in a 
despairing gesture. “But how? Man, he is 
like a gorilla. If we let him out he will 
kill the whole lot of us!” 

Sefton was forced to recognize the sense 
of his objection. Kaspa appeared to have 
the strength and ferocity of a wild beast, 
endowed with some of man’s intelligence. 
Sefton had never seen anything look quite 
so dangerous. 

“He has a monkey-skin round his waist, 
with a knife on a thong,” he said, peer- 
ing into the cage. "Surely he must under- 
stand some language if he wears native 
garments?” 

Cloete shook his head. “I’ve tried him all 
ways, Mr. Sefton; he just like a wild lion 
— he don’t know anything.” 

Sefton made a decision. “Bring him over 
to my house. We will board up a window 
and turn him loose in one of the rooms; 
he can’t get away from there.” 

There was a spare unfurnished room at 
the back of the commissioner’s bungalow. 
The window was blocked up with heavy 
battens of wood, the door strengthened, 
and Kaspa’s cage placed inside. Simba 
opened the door of the cage and fled for 
his life; the white men watched from gaps 
in the window-bars. 

Kaspa came out of the cage with a single 
bound. He ran quickly round the room on 
noiseless feet, seeking a way of escape, 
and, finding none, retired to a corner, 
where he crouched. Sefton had been 
amazed at his bulk in the cage, he was 
still more amazed at the sight of him erect 
and moving. He judged him to be about 
six feet four, but so broad and thick that 
he looked shorter. Cloete and the com- 
missioner watched the wild man for some 
time, but as he made no further move they 
went off to have tea and discuss the matter 
further. The result of that discussion was 
that the Dutchman retired to his camp by 
the river, leaving Sefton to the task of 
taming Kaspa. 

The young man undertook this with 
kindliness and understanding. He went to 
the window and talked to the captive as 
he would have talked to a restive horse. 

Kaspa had now been for some hours in 
a darkened room, away from the prying 
eyes-of natives. He had taken a liking to 
Sefton. He was .'different In appearance 
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from the people who had captured him, 
and he had a pleasant voice. Kaspa, like 
j all wild things, was disturbed by jarring 
noises. In hate and fury he had suffered 
the degradation of being carried over the 
veld like a dead buck, stared at by evil- 
smelling natives. He hated Cloete, who had 
caught him and killed his friend Mala, and 
the natives he both hated and despised. 

He would accept nothing at their hands. 
But Sefton was different. He made soft 
conciliatory noises such as a lion makes 
to a stranger when he invites him to share 
his kill. He walked softly, talked softly, 
and was very ready with smiles. 

Kaspa knew what a smile was, although 
before this he had never seen one. His 
alert man-brain began to understand that 
this small, soft-skinned person was a 
friend, or at least desirous of being 
friendly. As for Sefton, his astonishment 
had now turned to an intense admiration 
for the lion-man. i 

A lover of art and poetry, he saw in 
Kaspa the embodiment of beauty and 
romance. The strength, stature, and sup- 
ple grace of him were enthralling; the 
thought of what he had been and how he 
had lived was romance. Sef ton's mode of 
address became less like that of a man 
soothing a worried horse, and more like 
that of a schoolboy talking to an athletic 
hero. 

Kaspa responded by smiling. It was 
wonderful. Sefton loved him from that 
moment. It was as though a magnificent 
maned lion had smiled with all the charm 
of a beautiful woman. 

S EFTON marched straight into the house, 
seized a jug of milk from the table, and 
entered the prison, locking the door be- 
hind him. It was not until he looked up 
from his task that he began to be afraid. 
Kaspa had risen soundlessly to his feet 
and was watching him. Sefton put the 
jug down quickly against the wall and 
prepared to defend himself. For a long 
moment he stared at the lion-man with 
fear in his eyes, before he realized that 
there was no need for his warlike prepara- 
tions. Kaspa was watching him steadily, 
but there was no anger in his gaze. Sefton 
picked up the jug and approached the 
other, holding it outstretched. 

The lion-man reached out an arm like a 
lion’s paw and with a sudden sweep caught 
him by the wrist. So viselike was that grip 
that the milk- jug remained upright in the 
hand that was powerless to move. Sefton 
made a violent effort to free himself. He 



was convinced his end was at hand — that 
in another moment he would be torn limb 
from limb. The giant caught his other 
arm, and he was drawn against the mas- 
sive chest, Kaspa held him motionless and 
looked down into his eyes. He saw fear 
and a desperate courage there. 

Kaspa smiled and loosened his grip. Sef- 
ton expelled his breath in a long sigh as 
he felt that terrible grasp relax. He 
steadied himself, on trembling legs and 
proffered the jug in both hands. 

“Drink, old man, for God’s sake,” he 
saidi through dry lips; "you must be fam- 
ished.” 

The trite words ‘ amused him, and he 
laughed shakily. Kaspa discovered an un- 
expected pleasure in that sound. He knew 
what laughter was, and knew that it indi- 
cated pleasure. If this man was pleased 
with him, it was a comforting thought. 

He took the milk- jug, peered into it, 
and drank. He had never tasted milk be- 
fore, within his memory, and he found it 
pleasant. He had been four days without 
water, nothing very terrible for him, but 
uncomfortable, certainly. He emptied the 
jug, opened his fingers and dropped it to 
the floor, where it smashed into three 
pieces. 

“Great Scott! Don’t break the crockery!” 
cried Sefton. He laughed hugely at the 
wild man’s indifference to the fate of the 
jug once he had done with it. Kaspa 
laughed with him — a low peal of merri- 
ment that rang like a bell in the closed 
room. Sefton hurried to the door. 

“Now wait there, old chap,” he said. 
“I’m going to bring you some food. I can’t 
have a guest in my house with an empty 
tummy.” He disappeared through the 
door, and Kaspa watched him curiously. 
This man* was certainly different from any 
one he had seen before. The continual 
chattering sounds he made were strangely 
familiar. For instance, one expression, “old 
chap,” stirred vague memories in the lion- 
man’s mind, memories which he could not 
capture but which seemed oddly connected 
with dreams. He revolved these dreams in 
his mind. 

When Sefton reappeared at the door 
with a loaded tray in his hands, he said to 
him, “Mummy!” Sefton nearly dropped the 
tray. “Good God!” he whispered, and then, 
“Oh, I say, my poor old chap! What an 
awful business!” 

c He set the tray down on the floor, shak- 
ing his head sorrowfully. It had suddenly 
occurred to him that Kaspa was a man like 
himself — but an adult man, with the mind 
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of a child. He watched Kaspa take the 
meat and bread off the tray and eat it, 
much as a monkey would have done. 

“Dear, dear,” he muttered, “we must do 
something about this; poor fellow knows 
nothing — hopelessly unsophisticated.” 

It was characteristic that Kaspa’s condi- 
tion was brought home to him more by 
his lack of table manners than by the fact 
of his total ignorance of any known 
tongue. 

He made several trips to the kitchen 
before the lion-man’s appetite was satis- 
fied. Then he sat down by him and tried 
to make him talk. His efforts were frus- 
trated by Kaspa curling himself up on the 
ground and falling asleep. Sefton fetched 
a rug to throw over him, then 'he locked 
the door of the room and set off over the 
veld to Cloete’s camp. 

H E FOUND the Dutchman about to 
start his dinner. Sefton explained 
that he had made friends with Kaspa and 
had induced him to eat and drink. Cloete 
was delighted. 

“Now that he is tame it will be easy!” 
he cried. “I will telegraph for a lorry to 
come up from Chola, and then we just put 
him on and take him to the coast and ship 
him to Canada.” 

“But how?” Sefton objected. “You can’t 
ship a perfectly sane white man to Canada 
in a crate, and if you let him travel like a 
passenger he will act like an anthropoid 
ape at a party. What does this man Hor- 
ton want to do with him?” 

Cloete did not know. Horton had offered 
five hundred pounds for the capture of the 
lion-man and his shipment to Montreal. 
Cloete was obeying instructions; he ac- 
cepted no responsibility. 

“Well, you can’t ship him in a cage, 
that’s final,” declared the commissioner. 
“I’ll see what I can do to civilize him be- 



fore the lorry gets here. If I don’t suc- 
ceed in inducing him to go of his own free 
will, he stops here. You have no right to 
lay forcible hands upon his person than 
you have to catch a Bomogo and ship him 
off to Canada in a box.” 

“All right, Mr. Sefton,” said Cloete sub- 
missively. 

Sefton went back to his own dinner, 
thinking hard. He had taken a violent 
fancy to Kaspa. It seemed to him quite 
certain that no one would be able to han- 
dle the lion-man as well as he could. The 
thought of training and educating a mind 
so plastic as that of the wild man was most 
intriguing — “and imagine what a friend to 
have; what noble instincts to implant and 
the fruit to be reaped from them when 
they had matured in the soil of thought 
and knowledge! Imagine sitting talking to 
man who had lived the first twenty years 
of his life as a wild lion!” 

Sefton could not bear to miss these 
things, but he hardly saw how he was to 
prevent Kaspa being taken away from 
him. He had no money other than his pay 
and the small sum he had saved up for his 
leave, due in another month. This man 
Horton could find Kaspa’s friends, or per- 
haps parents, for there was no doubt in the 
commissioner’s mind that the wild man 
had once been a European child stolen 
away from its kin at an early age. Horton 
was reputed wealthy, and he could do more 
for a proteg'6 than a penniless government 
official in an up-country station. He sup- 
posed it was to Kaspa’s interest that he 
should go to Canada, but Sefton was 
hanged if he was going to let him be carted 
about like a wild animal. He would devote 
his best efforts to training the lion-man 
in the week before the lorry arrived, and 
if necessary he would accompany his 
charge to the coast — he could take that 
amount of time off, anyway. 
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The next morning, after he had given 
Kaspa his breakfast and spent an hour 
trying to talk to him, he had another 
thought. He went into his office and sent 
oil two telegrams. The first was to Loudon 
Grant, and read: 

Accept my resignation take effect imme- 
diately. Send successor, at once. 

The second was to James Horton at the 
offices of the Canadian Observer: 

Your specimen obtained. No animal, but 
white man. Ship Montreal absurd, as free 
citizen. Am bringing personally by first 
available ship. 

He signed this Commissioner Nyoka, and 
had no doubt that Horton would under- 
stand what had happened. Having given 
the messages to his clerk with instructions 
to rush them, he went back to Kaspa and 
proceeded to inform him of his action. 

“I’ve chucked it all up, old man, the work 
of years; but I’m not sorry. I'd rather go 
with you out into the world than stay here 
safe and comfortable, any day. Supposing 
I can find your people, perhaps they will 
get me a Job somewhere, and supposing I 
can’t, by gad, we'll go on the vaudeville 
stage together and make pots of money 
breaking horseshoes and throwing cannon 
balls about.” 

Kaspa looked at him and smiled. He did 
not understand a word of it, but he knew 
that Sefton loved him, even as Ruka and 
Dogo did. 

CHAPTER V 

THE MAULEYS 

T HE introduction of Kaspa to his 
benefactor upset most of the jour- 
nalist’s preconceived ideas. He had 
gone to meet the ship at Montreal filled 
.with curiosity to see this extraordinary 
person whom the young government of- 
ficial had become so enamored of that he 
had ruined his prospects to take charge of 
him. For Sefton had sent another and 
more explicit cable from the coast in which 
he had exposed his hand to the perspica- 
cious Horton. 

The journalist reflected that when he 
had made arrangements for the cap- 
ture of the wild man he had not bargained 
for a champion such as Martin Sefton, 
who had intimated decisively that Kaspa 
must not be exploited for the requirements 
of sensational journalism. To give Horton 



his due, he was by no means callous and 
unsympathetic, and a lifetime of disil- 
lusionment had not entirely eradicated all 
the romance from his nature. 

His desire to exhibit Kaspa to the public 
as an animal had given place to the hope 
that he might exhibit the public to him 
as his fellow men and women. His interest 
had veered from the many to the one. 
James Horton, who had lived by publicity, 
was beginning to find pleasure in secrecy. 

Having pondered the matter at length, 
he had decided to keep this business as 
quiet as possible. To a few intimates, not- 
ably Mrs. Marley, who could be depended 
upon to understand his motives, he had 
confided the incredible truth, but not a 
journalist knew anything about the arrival 
of the wild man, and Horton had slunk off 
by himself to meet him and learn at first 
hand whether Sefton’s description of the 
“splendid character" was truthful. 

Within two minutes of setting eyes on 
Kaspa he decided that Sefton had not ex- 
aggerated. A typical product of modem 
civilization, the journalist could not be ex- 
pected to realize the charm of an entirely 
natural personality, but he admired the 
lion-man’s amazing physique, appreciated 
the keeness of his intelligence, and above 
all sympathized with his predicament. 

Sefton had managed things artfully. He 
had procured a wardrobe for his friend 
from an Indian trader at Chola, and dur- 
ing the voyage had contrived to keep 
Kaspa in his cabin, except at night, when 
the deck hands had been astonished at the 
sight of a huge tawny figure pacing the 
deck in company with the pleasant-man- 
nered young man who was his keeper, for 
Sefton had shamelessly hinted that his 
charge was traveling for his mental health. 

Kaspa had taken all this in good part. 
He had become very fond of Sefton, and 
the astonishing experiences to which he 
had been subjected since leaving his wild 
African home had scared him so much that 
he was ready to obey orders without ques- 
tion. He was nervous of people, so that 
confinement in the cabin seemed to him a 
lesser evil than the conviviality of the 
decks. He had been seasick for the first 
few days of the voyage, which had ren- 
dered Sefton’s task easier. 

What the passengers thought of him 
Sefton neither knew nor cared. It was a 
cargo ship, luckily, and there were few 
people traveling. Such as asked questions 
were told lies. Sefton had no scruples in 
protecting his friend from the morbid 
curiosity of idle folk. 
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The stewards undoubtedly thought 
Kaspa some sort of lunatic, and were 
afraid of him. He had a habit of yawning 
hugely, and stretching like a cat, and the 
sight of those strong white teeth and bulg- 
ing muscles was horrifying in the confined 
space of the cabin. 

The captin was told a half-truth that 
aroused his sympathies and interest. He 
understood that Kaspa had been kid- 
napped when a child and brought up 
among savages. This, and the fact that 
he was undeveloped mentally, accounted 
“for his curious appearance and disincli- 
nation to speak even the barbarous tongue 
of his captors, for Kaspa never uttered a 
word to any one but Sefton, and those were 
words he was being taught like an infant. 

Like a captive lion, he suffered his fate 
apathetically. The impossibility of escape 
from this prison of the ship was apparent; 
there was nothing to do but wait and see 
what happened, which he undertook with 
the patience of an animal. His affection 
for Sefton increased hourly. The young 
Englishman was always with him, always 
sedulous for his comfort of mind and body. 
After his bout of seasickness Kaspa began 
to take interest in the things about him. 
He was utterly bewildered, but supremely 
conscious of one fact: he was a man like 
these others, and must learn the habits 
of men as a cub learned the law of the 
lion pack. 

Human speech was difficult for him at 
first, but with constant practice it became 
easier, and by the time the voyage ended 
the repetition of certain words after his 
teacher had taught him their meanings. 
He knew the names of a number of things, 
and could reply in monosyllables to simple 
questions as to the welfare of his body and 
mind. 

One question Sefton often asked: “Are 
you happy, old man?” to which Kaspa in- 
variably returned an affirmative, but, truth 
to tell, he did not know what happiness 
meant. 

He supposed it to consist of the absence 
of the sensations of pain and hunger. It 
had no connection with mental pleasure 
evidently, for how could he be content 
away from the freedom of the veld, and the 
independence of his lion life? He was as 
unhappy as a captive animal, but like a 
captive animal he made no complaint. The 
evils of life were unavoidable; they must 
be suffered, like illness or wounds. So 
Sefton had Kaspa’s body and was taking 
it to Canada; his spirit remained in Africa 
among the lions. 



He~ grew steadily thinner and more 
thoughtful. That, thought Sefton, was un- 
avoidable oh the ship. Once they got 
ashore he would soon buck up and begin 
to take an interest in his surroundings, 
but his observation of the lion-man’s 
character convinced him that Kaspa’s 
transformation from animal to man must 
be gradual. There must be no confinement 
in cities; he should have the freedom and 
quiet of the countryside in which to find 
himself and readjust his mental state. 

W HEN Horton came aboard at Montreal, 
Sefton was waiting for him on deck. 
The two men liked each other at sight. 
Sefton’s eager, enthusiastic manner and 
straightforward countenance was an in- 
dication of his nature, and the journalist 
with his keen, intelligent face and brisk 
air of efficiency seemed to Sefton just the 
man capable of handling this worrying 
business. 

“I got your cable,” said Horton after a 
handshake. He glanced round the deck, 
crowded with passengers and their luggage 
and friends. “Where is he?” 

“In the cabin. I have kept him there 
most of the voyage." Sefton led the way 
amongst the Jostling throng, Horton talk- 
ing rapidly as he pushed after him. 

“How about passports and so on? How 
did you manage it?” 

“I concocted a story,” said Sefton nerv- 
ously. “There was only one way to do it: 
make him a Portuguese from over the 
border. I know some of the Portuguese 
officials — I managed to work it. He is 
booked as Pedro da Costa.” 

Horton laughed. "That doesn’t sound 
right, somehow. Anyway, I know the im- 
migration officer; he must be told the 
truth, more or less, but I don’t think there 
will be any trouble.” 

Sefton threw open the cabin door and 
presented Kaspa. The lion-man was look- 
ing out of the porthole; he turned and 
blinked amiably at the stranger. 

“My God!” said Horton as he saw his 
face. He looked steadily at Kaspa for near- 
ly a minute, while Sefton moved uneasily 
about the cabin searching for odds and 
ends that he knew were already packed. 

Presently he heard the Canadian say, 
“It seems like I’m dreaming, but I guess 
I’m not. I guess I’ve made a remarkable 
discovery.” He laughed suddenly, stepped 
forward and gripped Kaspa by the arm. 
“Well, boy!” he said kindly. 

“Look out!” cried Sefton, springing for- 
ward, but his fears were needless. Kaspa 
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had taken the journalist by both shoulders Kaspa had become used to motor cars in 



and was holding him like a wax figure, 
looking into his eyes and smiling. 

"If your name's not Kaspa, I’m a Dutch- 
man,” said Horton, unafraid, and very ex- 
cited. 

Kaspa ’s smile grew broader. "Karsepah!” 
he repeated after the other. It was the 
language of lions, and it pleased him. 

Horton grinned at Sefton. "Come on, 
let's get out of here. I’ve got something to 
tell you that will make your eyes pop. Say, 
this is a happy day for all of us! Where 
are those stewards?” He darted out of the 
door and presently returned with a stew- 
ard and a couple of shore porters. 

The three of them made their way into 
the saloon, where Horton engaged in a 
brief but earnest conversation with a 
uniformed official. The man agreed to Hor 7 
ton’s proposals. 

"Mind, you’ll be responsible, Mr. Hor- 
ton,” he said as he stamped Kaspa’s pass- 
port. 

“You know me; I shan’t run away,” re- 
plied the journalist. He piloted. Kaspa out 
on to the deck, a free Canadian citizen. 

They stood about in the customs shed 
while the traveler’s luggage passed scru- 
tiny. Many curious, and some admiring, 
glances were cast at the huge figure of the 
lionrman, who was slightly ungainly in 
his badly fitting flannel suit. 

Kaspa stood with Sefton beside him, 
taking it all in: the rush and bustle of 
hundreds of busy people, the sight of 
trucks shunting past the shed doors, and 
the chatter of many voices. Sefton saw 
that he was trembling slightly, like a 
startled horse. 

“That’s fixed,” said Horton at last, sum- 
moning with beckoning hand a couple of 
longshoremen to shoulder the trunks. 

"These had better go by train. Get your 
grips and bring them out to my car. I 
guess we’ll go to a hotel first, where we can 
have a talk, then I thought about going 
to a country house of mine where things 
will be quiet for our friend here.” 

They followed him, and in a few minutes 
were driving through the crowded streets 
of Montreal. Kaspa sat looking out at the 
traffic and the busy shops. He was still 
trembling, and his eyes had a dazed, 
frightened expression. Sefton watched him 
anxiously, patting his shoulder and utter- 
ing consoling sounds as he had done many 
times in the course of that dreadful jour- 
ney from Nyoka, with all its trials and 
excitements, now culminating in this ter- 
rifying experience. 



his journey down to the coast; it was the 
noise and continual movement that wor- 
ried him. He felt as though he were un- 
dergoing a bad dream from which he 
would presently awake to find the silent 
veld all about him. He had experienced 
curious dreams at times and had never 
been able to understand them. 

Horton was also silent, turning some- 
thing over in his mind. Arrived at the 
hotel, he passed immediately to the room 
he had engaged. 

"Now then,” he said briskly to Sefton, 
“order what you like and let’s get to busi- 
ness. I’ve got a lot to say to you.” 

The waiter departed to bring tea, and as 
soon as they were alone Horton began. 
Kaspa sat in an dasy-chair, lost in a 
reverie, throughout this conversation. He 
was mentally tired and indifferent to any- 
thing except physical danger, and there 
was little likelihood of that as far as he 
could tell. 

“I will tell you something about myself 
first,” said Horton; “it is necessary to your 
understanding of my news. I want you to 
know that I exercise some influence in 
5 this country. I came here from Vermont 
with Denison Starke, the millionaire, 
twelve years ago. Starke was a real estate 
man. He invested heavily in Ontario land 
and made big money. He was also a news- 
paperman. He owned the Pioneer in * T er- 
mont, and he bought the Outlook here, 
which is where I came in, for he imported 
me to run that paper. 

“Starke died five years ago. He left a 
sister, Mrs. Johnson Marley, who is my 
good friend, and it was his conviction that 
he left a grandson, though most of us 
thought it unlikely. It happened this way. 
He had one son, Christopher George, who 
did not take after him. 

“Christopher disapproved of his father's 
business methods — for that matter he dis- 
approved of business altogether-pand 
when he grew up he took orders, and after- 
ward became a missionary. He was sent 
to some station in the wilds of Africa, and 
there- he married a Danish girl, also a 
missionary. They had a son called Kaspa. 

“Old Denison Starke’s health began to 
fail, and he wanted his son back again. He 
sent Andrew Gale, his confidential secre- 
tary, to Africa to find Christopher and in- 
duce him to return with him. Gale man- 
aged it, but on the way back to civilization 
the whole party was attacked and mur- 
dered by a tribe called the Bakakuta. The 
only survivor was an Arab who had been 
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with Christopher Starke lor many years; 
he made his escape with the child. 

44 A FTER he reached the coast he told a 
A story of having wandered for days 
in the wilderness, starving and thirsty, 
before he fell in with a party of traders 
and was brought by them to Chola. He 
said that the night of the raid he had run 
off into the bush and hidden, but after 
the natives had departed with the loot of 
the caravan he had returned to investi- 
gate. He found every one dead but the 
child, who was hidden under some grass. 
One supposed his wretched mother con- 
cealed him there with her last strength. 

Abadalla took the child and started off 
into the bush, but before long he lay down 
to sleep and to wait for the morning to 
light his way. He said he woke up and 
found the child gone. He looked for it, 
but there were lions all around him and 
he got frightened and ran away. 

"An expedition was despatched to search 
for the bodies and to learn the child's 
fate, but although they found evidences 
of the raid and the murder of the Euro- 
peans, they learned nothing of the child."* 
Sefton sat staring at the journalist. 
“What do you suggest?*" he said softly. 
“Surely you don't think. . .** His voice 

died away into a silence of astonishment. 

“Let me continue,” said Horton, waving 
aside the interruption. “Starke was never 
convinced of the child’s death. He got a 
bit foolish towards the end of his life, 
got monkeying with spiritualism and so on, 
and he liked to think that his grandson 
was living as the captive of the natives, 
or some such thing, and would one day 
come to light again. There was a mint of 
money spent upon search among the 
tribes in that part of Africa. Starke was 
too old to go himself, but he sent others, 
and it was always his opinion that they 
didn’t earn their money.” He brought his 
hand softly down on the table with a ges- 
ture of finality. 

“Now I’m sure of it, for that boy is the 
image of Denison Starke when I first knew 
him.” The dramatic gesture in K a spa's 
direction aroused his interest; he smiled 
at the beaming journalist. 

Sefton spoke dully : “It seems like fate.” 
“What, that I should go traveling around 
and hear about this lion-man?” said Hor- 
ton. “Perhaps so — perhaps sheer luck,” he 
added thoughtfully. 

“Then if Kaspa is Denison Starke's 
grandson, he is a rich man?” 

“Ah, if,” Horton cautioned. “There you 



have it. Of course, we may be able to 
prove it. There is the native, Abdalla, who 
can be found, and there is the extra- 
ordinary likeness. Starke looked like a 
lion, and he was built a little like this 
boy.” 

The Journalist produced cigars from his 
pocket, offered one to Sefton and lit an- 
other himself. 

“There will be opposition, mind you,” he 
warned. “Starke left all his money to his 
sister, Mrs. Marley, but he made condi- 
tions. She was to search for his grand- 
son, and if she found him they went 
halves, but if some one else produced him, 
or he turned up on his own, he took the 
whole pile except a hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

“So Mrs. Marley will contest the claim," 
said Sefton quickly, up in arms over his 
friend's interests. 

“Most probably not; she’s a white wom- 
an,” Horton replied. “I guess she'll be as 
pleased as any one to see a lost Starke 
come to light again. It isn’t her I'm worry- 
ing about, but her stepchildren. Marley 
was a widower when he married her. He 
had a son and a daughter, Lucian and 
Shelia. It’s them that’ll make trouble.” 

“But what have they to do with it? They 
are not even related to Denison Starke," 
cried Sefton indignantly. 

Horton shook his head slowly. “Denison 
willed his money right through, you see. 
The children are Mrs. Marley’s heirs in 
equal shares.” He sat up, blowing a cloud 
of smoke. “Anyway, we don’t need to 
worry about that yet,” he said briskly. 
“We’re not even sure that this is the right 
man; that’ll be for me to see to. What 
we have to do is to decide on Kaspa’s fu- 
ture. We’ve got him here; now what are 
we going to do with him?” 

**I thought I might be able to take 
him out into the country somewhere and 
teach him ,” said Sefton diffidently. “You 
know he can’t stand a lot of fuss and 
bother at present; It drives him frantic. I 
must get him to somewhere quiet, ami 
teach him gradually.” 

Horton looked at him curiously. “You’re 
a good friend to have, aren’t you? You’ve 
thrown up your job for this fellow and 
now you’re willing to bury yourself in 
the country and play nurse to him. I 
wouldn’t like the job.” 

Sefton flushed. It was on the tip of his 
tongue to tell Horton that it was a good 
thing somebody had the decency to take 
care of the man Cloete had captured and 
treated like a wild beast, but he refrained. 
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After all, Horton was making amends for 
his past thoughtlessness. 

“I made a few plans before you arrived," 
the journalist cut in upon his turbulent 
thoughts. ‘‘I've got a country house at a 
place called Port Perry, right hut in the 
woods of Ontario; I bought it from Starke. 
It was my idea that we might go there by 
car. It will take a couple of days or so 
from here, but we can sleep at night on the 
road. You don’t want to take Kaspa in a 
train, I suppose?" 

Sefton did not, and said so emphatically. 

"It’s my opinion we ought to keep this 
thing quiet for a while,” Horton went on. 
“Give me a month or two- and I may be 
able to prove our friend's identity; mean- 
while there’s no sense in making a nine- 
days wonder of him. He wouldn’t like it, 
and neither would you.” 

Sefton agreed fervently. He had been 
terribly afraid of publicity; he knew some- 
thing of the methods of modern jour- 
nalism, and he visualized the ordeal to 
which Kaspa and he would be subjected 
did Horton propose to bring them to pub- 
lic notice. 

“You must give him a chance,” he 
pleaded. “You don't know what it must be 
like to him. Just let us get away into the 
woods somewhere. I’ll undertake to teach 
him enough to make him presentable if 
you'll give me time.” 

“I think that's the most sensible plan,” 
Horton agreed. “You 11 be all right at 
Honeydale — not a farm within miles of 
you. Let’s say six months, eh? I won't tell 
a soul before then, and you’ll be left in 
peace.” 

Sefton was grateful for this respite, but 
required more time. 

Horton suddenly gave an exclamation; 
he had thought of something that wor- 
ried him for a moment, but his active brain 
soon settled the problem, and he contin- 
ued outlining his plan for Kaspa’s educa- 
tion. 

“I just thought about the winter,” he 
explained. “Twenty below zero would about 
kill our friend, I guess. You’ll just have 
to get him fit to travel by fall, and I’ll 
find a place for you in California or Flori- 
da or somewhere. Do you think you can 
manage that?” 

“I'll try,” said Sefton. “I have four 
months, haven't I? If he progresses at his 
present rate we should be able to travel 
without creating a sensation.” He paused, 
and then added nervously, “I haven't any 
funds, you know.” 

“Don’t worry; I’m a rich man,” said 



Horton. “There’ll be an allowance for ex- 
penses and a salary for you, of course. Ill 
write you about that later.” 

Sefton began to thank him, but the jour- 
nalist interrupted him. 

“I started this thing, and I guess it's up 
to me. Now let’s have some food and get 
going. What does he eat?” He jerked his 
head at Kaspa. The wild man had fallen 
asleep in his chair. The monotony of a 
conversation which he did not understand 
and the absence of anything to engage his 
attention had induced him to employ the 
animal’s refuge from boredom; he slept 
quietly and lightly, but none the less 
peacefully. 

"Well, if that doesn’t beat creation!” said 
Horton, regarding the huge recumbent 
figure. “Seems as if he’s the least upset 
of the three of us. What it is to have an 
unspoiled nervous system!” 

But, despite his admiration for Kaspa’s 
serenity, he directed Sefton to wake him, 
for they must eat and push on with their 
journey. 

“Do you want to see how a lion sleeps?” 
said Sefton, smiling. 

He hissed sharply, like a snake, and in- 
stantly Kaspa’s tawny eyes opened, watch- 
ful and alert, 

“Food,” said Sefton, moving his jaws as 
though masticating. Kaspa smiled and 
yawned, stretching enormous arms and 
shoulders. 

“Say, you want to be careful of him,” 
said Horton seriously. “If he ever gets mad, 
what on earth will you do?” 

“He won’t,” Sefton replied confidently. 
“He is the dearest fellow — he wouldn’t 
hurt a fly.” 

“I bet he would, if it stung him," Horton 
said. “Well, I’m going to order lots of roast 
beef for him; that ought to keep him 
quiet on the journey.” 

K ASPA and Sefton took up their resi- 
dence at Honeydale on the wooded 
shores of Lake Scugog. It was a long low 
house in the Colonial style, standing in 
fifty acres of ground. Government forest 
hemmed it in on three sides, and the place 
was as wild as even Kaspa could wish. 

A man and wife named Wiggins cared 
for their wants. They had both been in the 
service of Denison Starke, and Horton had 
told them enough to make them both 
helpful and discreet. 

Here Kaspa proceeded to learn the ways 
of men under Sefton's painstaking tuition. 
A keen intellect and a retentive memory 
helped him. The freedom of his life and 
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the peace of his surroundings repaired the 
harm that the long journey from Africa 
had done, and within a week or two he was 
his old virile self, curious and adaptable, 
prying and seeking into everything he did 
not understand. - 

Sefton was astonished at his receptive- 
ness. It had not occurred to him before 
how quick-witted and observant the crea- 
tures of the wilderness must be, but con- 
tact with Kaspa soon convinced him that 
a training wherein a false step or neglect 
of the simplest sign may mean injury and 
death, makes light of the difficulties of 
learning. 

Within two months Kaspa could talk; 
within four he could read slowly and un- 
certainly from children’s books. It was 
like a mature intelligence learning a for- 
eign language. The progress, at first slow, 
became increasingly rapid, until Sefton 
was obliged to check his pupil’s forward 
strides lest he should run without having 
thoroughly mastered the slower but more 
useful form of locomotion. 

Kaspa's studies were assisted by his 
recreation. He swam miles in the lake 
every day; he learned to play tennis, after 
a fashion, and to hit a punchball, but his 
chief amusement was wandering in the 
woods clad in a bathing suit. They were 
not as his own forests, and the animals 
they contained were strange to him, but 
he soon began to learn the habits of these. 

Sefton had provided him with a bed out 
on the veranda, to which he retired du- 
tifully at night, but his tutor did not 
know how often he awoke and stole out 
: among the trees to run naked in the moon- 
flight. He had a habit of sleeping at odd 
times. Whenever there was nothing better 
to do, Kaspa slept, even if it were only 
for five minutes, and thus it was that his 
nocturnal excursions had no effect upon 
his daytime efficiency. 

The Wigginses treated him with the 
respect due to one who bore such striking 
resemblance to their dead master, and 
with an affection begotton of Kaspa’s own 
lovable nature and amiable ways. He had 
the calm nerves and'patient character of 
a lion, but he also had that animal’s dis- 
like of interference, and goodly proportion 
of its strength and ferocity. 

No one at Honeydale suspected these 
things of Kaspa, for he was never com- 
manded to do what he did not like, and 
no one was foolhardy enough to incur his 
wrath. 

Sefton controlled him purely by kind- 
ness. Kaspa’s love for his friend obliged 



him to refrain from hurting him, and Sef- 
ton was easily hurt by anything which 
thwarted his self-imposed task of civilizing 
the lion-man. When Kaspa forgot a lesson 
or showed disinclination to learn one it 
was Sefton’s grief at these delinquencies 
that made him redouble his efforts. 

The enthusiasm of the tutor for his pu- 
pil’s prograss was the greatest stimulus 
of it, for Kaspa’s interest gradually abated 
with his enlightenment. Since first he be- 
gan to understand the purpose of these 
studies and his own status in society he 
had perceived that only his ignorance of 
civilization stood between him and the life 
he loved. 

Once let him know as much as his. friend, 
or a tithe of it, and he was free to go 
where he listed without let or hindrance; 
he was an adult and his own master. 

But as the months crept by and the old 
life of veld and thorn dropped further be- 
hind him he began to wonder if this 
civilizing process would benefit him in the 
end. 

The more human he became the less 
fitted was he to return to the life of an 
animal. Ruka and Dogo, the cave in the 
hills, and the nightly hunts under the 
huge African moon, seemed very far away 
in those days. 

Then came Horton’s news that Kaspa 
was indeed the son of Christopher Starke, 
and the possessor of four million dollars. 

The native Abdalla had been brought 
from Africa. Kaspa appeared in a court 
of law and was recognized by birthmarks 
and his undoubted likeness to his grand- 
father. 

The papers were full of his romantic 
story. Reporters and sensation-seekers be- 
sieged Honeydale, and applications for in- 
terviews were daily received from scientists 
and Society idlers. Sefton and Kaspa, 
under assumed names, booked passage for 
Florida to hide themselves on a citrus 
farm near Miami, but before they went 
Kaspa was taken to Rosewood, the home 
of Mrs. Marley, to be introduced to his 
relatives. Rosewood, which was now Kas- 
pa’s property, was a large white house 
supported by columns and balconies. It 
was on the northern outskirts of the city, 
and possessed a quantity of ground laid 
out in rose gardens and terraces. 

Here lived Mrs. Johnson Marley, her two 
step-children, and Madeline Moore, .the 
orphan daughter of her husband's friend. 
The old lady was white-haired and wrin- 
kled, but by no means infirm. Her morn- 
ings were spent in the care of her roses, 
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and her evenings in the cultivation of 
those friendships which had survived, like 
fragrant memories, the passing of the 
years. In appearance stern, she was in 
reality soft-hearted. With the sound com- 
mon sense of her ancestry, that of the New 
England pioneers, she possessed a share of 
their sentimentality, so that Kaspa was 
received not as an intruder but rather as 
a prodigal returned to the flock. 

She had pity for his upbringing and ad- 
miration for his ability to overcome it. 
Above all, she gloried in the preservation 
of the true Starke breed, for the old lady 
was proud of her family, of which Kaspa 
was now the sole male representative. Lu- 
cian, in whom no Starke blood ran, was a 
disappointment to her. The young man 
was pleasant-mannered and good-natured, 
but there was a strain of selfishness in 
him, the.result of too much license and too 
little hardship in his upbringing. 

He did no work, and was fond of the 
company of the fashionable youth of To- 
ronto, who, like himself, were endowed 
with riches in excess of their intelligence. 

Sheila, his sister, was also of this set, 
but she had more strength of character 
than Lucian, though possibly an even 
greater conceit of herself, for she had looks 
as well as money and position. 

She was a golden blonde, slight and 
petite, with a small round face and large 
blue eyes in keeping with her curls. 

She affected to take nothing seriously, 
and this refusal to recognize the im- 
portance of gravity, beginning as a pose, 
had developed into a habit, so that not 
even the intrusion of Kaspa had cast a 
shadow upon the sparkling current of her 
existence. 

M ADELINE MOORE, Mrs. Marley's paid 
companion, was of a different type, 
both physically and mentally. Tall and 
lithe, she possessed a figure such as the 
Greeks loved to perpetuate in marble. She 
had brown curly hair, which she wore 
bobbed, and which seldom appeared tidy, 
large deep blue eyes, and perfect teeth. 
Her countenance being symmetrical and 
her forehead broad, there was nothing 
wanting to her charm. 

Madeline had been a society debutante 
before her father’s financial failure and 
subsequent death. She had been, a more 
popular member of Sheila’s own set, and 
the change from patron to dependent had 
not left many of her illusions intact. The 
tragedy of her father’s death and the 
change in her own fortunes had cast a 



veil of sadness over her once boisterous 
gayety. Her friends considered that she 
was more charmingly pathetic than gay. 

The fifth member of the party was 
Harland Reeves, a stockbroker by pro- 
fession, and Sheila’s flanc6. He was a big- 
built, muscularly powerful man, and had 
been a successful boxer at school and in 
the Army. The consciousness of his ability 
to back up an insult or to resent one had 
given him a slightly dnsolent, too self-as- 
sured manner, which men found objection- 
able but women rather admired, since it 
was never exercised upon them. Reeves 
was considered a good business-man and 
not a bad fellow, once you got to know 
him. He had great influence over the 
headstrong Sheila, who found in him the 
only man who could control her, and 
therefore respected and loved him for his 
sterner qualities. 

Into this company came the reluctant 
Kaspa, accompanied by his sponsors, Hor- 
ton and Sefton. He found it all foolish and 
unnecessary. The light, exaggerated man- 
ner of Sheila, who was given to saying 
frivolous things with disproportionate em- 
phasis, and serious things with flippancy, 
bewildered him completely. Mrs. Marley’s 
watchful consideration, and Madeline’s in- 
terested regard, were alike embarrassing 
to him. 

He who had never been nervous in his 
wild life had acquired self-consciousness 
with the rudiments of culture. 

He felt awkward and foolish, unable to 
understand most of what was said, and 
handicapped by his inability to reply to 
their questions except after careful se- 
lection and arrangement of his scanty 
vocabulary. Sheila could never wait for 
him to speak; she was as restless as a 
bird, and must always be changing the 
subject to something entirely different. It 
was very difficult for him. 

Sefton was nervous, and annoyed by 
his pupil’s predicament. He thought it 
the height of folly to bring a man like 
Kaspa into contact with these silly, arti- 
ficial people and then he discovered upon 
examination that only two out of the 
five could be truthfully described in these 
terms. 7 

Sheila and her brother were the noisy, 
vapid ones. Reeves had nothing to say, and 
Mrs. Marley and Madeline were sympa- 
thetic and intrigued by the character 
about whom they had heard so much. Sef- 
ton liked the dark girl who watched Kaspa 
so kindly and gravely; she was also a 
beauty — very much so. 
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Before long he was studying Madeline 
as closely as she studied Kaspa. 

The lion-man was not at his best. The 
drawing-room at Rosewood was a low- 
ceilinged room; the windows were shut, 
because Mrs. Marley disliked draughts, 
and Kaspa received the general impression 
that he was shut up in an airtight box with 
a lot of gibbering monkeys. 

Lions are grave restful beasts; they 
are not given to useless talk or excitable 
movements. To Kaspa, sitting in all his 
bulkiness on a small chair that threatened 
at any moment to collapse beneath him, 
it was like, being in another world. They 
all talked in turn, and as far as he could 
see no one listened to any one else. It says 
much for the force of Sheila’s personality 
that she was able to convey this impres- 
sion by her own almost unaided efforts. 
She said things totally beyond his com- 
prehension. He had no means of knowing 
that this exchange of small talk had been 
agreed upon before for his benefit, so that 
he should not be embarrassed and made 
to feel himself the object of curiosity. 

Sefton’s teaching had given Kaspa the 
idea that it was disgraceful to be a lion. 
He directed all his energies to trying to 
behave like a man, and became a shy, un- 
natural person in consequence. 

Sheila was frankly bored with him. She 
had little interest in events, but much in 
people. Kaspa’s history did not attract ■ 
her. She had small conception of any life 
outside her own sphere of activity. The 
personality of this son of the wilderness 
should have provided new sensations, but 
in place of the wild, magnificent person 
she had expected, she found a very large, 
very diffident' young man with an in- 
feriority complex. She would have been 
better pleased by a cannibal chief. 

After a time even Horton began to wish 
that he had waited until Kaspa’s educa- 
tion was further advanced before bringing 
him in contact with these worldly people. 
He acceded to Sefton’s unspoken request 
and, pleading the necessity of preparing 
for the Florida journey, extricated him- 
self and his two friends. 

“Not very successful, I’m afraid," he said 
softly to Sefton as they walked down the 
drive to their car. 

“What can you expect? Society chit- 
chat is not the atmosphere for a man who 
has dealt with stark reality all his life,” 
was the savage reply. “Now they’ve seen 
him, I hope they never want to see him 
again.” 

Horton grinned. “Oh, well, he'll soon 



learn how to mix with people," he said. 
“I wanted him to have a talk with Agatha, 
but that can come later.” Agatha was Mrs. 
Marley. “She is an understanding woman 
and a good sort.” 

“The only understanding person in the 
crowd, I should imagine,” said Sefton, but 
he was thinking that the dark girl who 
said little was the one who understood 
most. 

Meanwhile the Marley’s were discussing 
their guest. 

“What do you think of him?” said Lucian 
when the door had closed. 

Sheila hastened to give her opinion. 
“Stupid, I thought. He didn’t seem to have 
a word to say for himself; just sat there 
like a big Newfoundland dog, wagging his 
tail and grinning.” 

.Reeves, was amused. “You can't expect 
much else of a man reared like a savage,” 
he pointed out. 

Mrs. Marley nodded her head. “Give him 
a chance. He is a Starke, and he will 
come into his own, you'll see.” 

Lucian ' sniggered. “He’s come into it 
already. It does seem tough that such a 
fellow inherits a fortune when there are 
so many others' who could make better use 
of it.” 

Madeline gave him an indignant glance, 
which amused Sheila. 

“Hello! He’s got a champion in Madge, 
anyway!” she cried maliciously. “Were 
you smitten with his charms, dear?” 

The dark girl flushed. “I think he is a 
magnificent-looking man," she said quietly, 
“and perhaps he has more brains than 
you think. It seems incredible that six 
months ago he was no better than an ani- 
mal.” 

“He looks rather like an overfed prize- 
fighter, in his clothes,” said Reeves 
thoughtfully, "but you never know how a 
man will strip. He’s tall enough — made me 
feel like a dwarf.” He glanced down at 
his own six feet of height with approval. 
He’ had attempted to weigh up Kaspa 
from the viewpoint of his ruling passion, 
but considered that he was a more useful 
heavyweight than the lion-man despite 
his inferiority of stature. “It isn’t always 
size that counts,” he murmured. 

Sheila began to talk about amateur the- 
atricals in which she was taking part. 
The subject of Kaspa had become tiresome 
to her. Months before, when Horton had 
told them about him, she had been thrilled, 
but the novelty had worn off. 

Madeline took no part in the ensuing; 
conversation; she was trying to remember i 
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all she had heard about lions and their 
ways. 

She was the only one of them who real- 
ized the stupendous fact that they had en- 
tertained a wild African lion who could 
talk and act like a man. 

She had been fascinated by his curious 
tawny eyes. True, he had kept them hid- 
den in the dim light of the room, but she 
had obtained one glimpse of them when 
the lion-man's watchful gaze flickered 
over her. They were full of strange yellow 
lights and flashes of expression to which 
she was unaccustomed. 

In the following months Madeline read 
all the books about lions she could obtain; 
and by the time she had read a few of 
them her interest in Kaspa had become 
absorbing; but Kaspa had almost forgot- 
ten her existence. 

CHAPTER VI 

KASPA AND MADELINE 

I T WAS two years before Kaspa and 
Sefton returned to Honeydale. They 
had found sanctuary on a farm that 
Horton had rented for them, and there, 
where no one knew Kaspa or his history, 
Sefton was able to devote all his time to 
his friend's education. 

Their change of plans had been oc- 
casioned by Horton’s discovery that the 
lion-man’s return to Canada was being 
eagerly awaited by many people who, 
either from idle curiosity or a genuine de- 
sire for knowledge, wished to make his 
acquaintance. 

After the fiasco at Rosewood he had no 
wish to introduce his protege to the polite 
world before his education was completed. 
The change had done Kaspa good. He en- 
joyed the climate, which was not unlike 
that of his own land, and under Sefton’s 
sympathetic tuition he had made great 
strides and obtained a clearer insight into 
the ways of men and cities. 

They had paid some visits to Miami, 
where Kaspa had overcome his fear of 
traffic and learned the value of money and 
the manner of its use. He still talked with- 
out artifice, and was frequently puzzled 
by his environment, but his first feeling of 
inferiority had given place to the realiza- 
tion that his own intuitive thoughts and 
aspirations were more admirable than 
those of the majority. 

He felt that civilization was tawdry and 
unsatisfying, that men with all their ad- 
vantages of learning had only succeeded 



in making themselves unhappy and dis- 
contented. Even Sefton was tainted with 
the same general unrest. He was not quite 
content with things as they were, but was 
always worrying himself about trying to 
improve them. To Kaspa, accustomed to 
the carefree content of animals, this was 
astonishing. 

One did not suffer, there was plenty to 
eat, the sun shone and birds sang. What 
more could man desire? Something be- 
yond his reach, apparently. There was 
nothing beyond Kaspa’s reach, for even his 
passion for Africa would be gratified one 
day. He had promised Sefton that he would 
stay in Canada until he was suitably 
trained; after that he was his own master 
and could go where he liked. 

Horton was convinced that when that day 
came Kaspa would be most disinclined to 
forsake the comforts and pleasures of 
civilization for the frugal fare and stern 
joys of the wilderness. And though Sefton 
did not entirely share these views, he con- 
sidered it impossible for his friend to re- 
vert to the state of savagery from which he 
had rescued him. 

Kaspa would return to Africa, he felt 
sure, but it would be as a leisured traveler 
or settler, not as the leader of a lion pack. 
Meanwhile, Kaspa pleased his tutor by 
learning diligently the tasks set him, and 
the more he knew of men the more he 
pitied them for the foolish lives they led. 

It was therefore a changed Kaspa who 
returned to Honeydale; he had recaptured 
his self-confidence and the masterful spirit 
that had enabled him to overcome the 
perils of the wilderness. 

The Marleys soon heard of his return. 
Madeline had almost forgotten him during 
his long absence, but the realization that 
the wild man was once more within reach 
awakened her old interest. She felt she 
must meet him again and try to learn 
something from him. 

The sham and monotony of the life she 
led were becoming increasingly distasteful. 
Here was some one who had been in ac- 
tual contact with the real and vital things; 
she wished to know what that was like. 
Always of an adventurous spirit, she had 
long contemplated breaking away from the 
ordered existence, the dull routine of her 
life at Rosewood, and transporting herself 
to a new environment. 

She had dallied with the idea of earn- 
ing her own living, but common sense told 
her that to exchange the silken chains of 
her present bondage for the daily toil and 
meager comfort of a working girl would 
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be no advantage. It seemed probable that 
happiness was only to be found in con- 
tact with nature. The slow, unhurried 
progress of a life ordered by the necessi- 
ties of eating and drinking, and ruled by 
the gradual changing of the seasons, of- 
fered a peace of the spirit more attractive 
than ease of body and distraction of 
thought. 

Mrs. Marley was good to her, her duties 
were not onerous, and she shared with 
Sheila the pleasures and entertainments 
of the city, but there was no freedom sur- 
rounded by the conventional worries of 
the constellation in which she moved, a 
radiant, but no longer a major, planet. 
Kaspa must know the truth of these things, 
she reasoned. 

Madeline had the courage to wrest her- 
self away from the town and go and grow 
flowers in a cottage garden; the thing that 
restrained her was her uncertainty of bet- 
tering herself. She could only afford to 
make the experiment once, for as soon as 
she left her present situation her place 
would be filled, and Mrs. Marley would be 
disinclined to help one guilty of the un- 
pardonable sin of ingratitude. 

She knew that many people maintained 
the virtue of simplicity, but to her the 
prospect of a rural existence seemed inex- 
pressibly dull. Her slender patrimony 
would be sufficient to start some sort of 
business In the country, but before she 
committed herself she must have first- 
hand information. 

K ASPA had lived the most natural of 
lives and was now aware of the pleas- 
ures of artificiality. Which appealed to him 
most? 

Sefton had told her that the lion-man 
was not content, but Madeline had an idea 
that she could learn more of Kaspa’s true 
feelings in one conversation than his 
friend would discover in years of intimacy. 

She proposed -to Sheila that they should 
motor out to Honeydale to visit Sefton and 
Kaspa. 

The notion attracted Sheila, but she was 
amused at Madeline’s suggesting it. “The 
wild man at home,” she murmured. “Why 
this sudden interest in the usurper, 
Madge?” 

“Don’t be silly,” Madeline replied. “I 
want to learn something about his life in 
Africa; and also there is that nice man, 
Martin Sefton. He is a pleasant change 
from the young business-men one meetfc; 
don’t you think so?” 

“I think yeu are at your old game of 



collecting scalps again,” said Sheila taunt- 
ingly, “but anyway, I’m all out for the un- 
usual. Let us go and bring unrest to the 
lives of the hermits.” 

The following afternoon they set out, 
and with them went Reeves, who generally 
managed to accompany Sheila on such ex- 
cursions. He was genuinely in love with 
the vivacious little blonde, and considered 
it unwise to allow her too much license 
until they were married and he got her 
safe. She attracted too much admiration 
for his peace of mind. He didn’t think 
Sefton would try to cut him out, but one 
never knew with a handsome fellow like 
the Englishman. 

They arrived about five o’clock in the 
evening as Sefton was sitting down to a 
lonely tea. He was glad to see them. Kaspa 
was now a very different person from the 
unintelligible creature he had taken to 
Rosewood, and this was a good opportun- 
ity to show him off to better advantage. 

He invited them to. join him at the tea- 
table; Kaspa was out in the woods, but 
was expected at any moment. 

At that moment Kaspa was ten miles 
away in the forest, padding softly among 
the trees, clad in nothing but a swimming- 
suit, thrilled with the elation of freedom 
and the music of nature all about him. He 
put up a deer in a thicket, feeling the need 
of violent exercise, determined to run it 
down as he had so often done with the 
antelope of the Nyoka plains. The deer took 
him a roundabout course through the for- 
est; it had more staying power than an 
antelope. 1 

He enjoyed the swift motion through 
the sunny glades and the scent of the pines, 
in his distended nostrils. This was life, this 
was joy and freedom, not the round of par- 
ties and silly conversations that passed for 
living among the civilized people he had 
met in this country. He chased the deer 
out on to the open ground bordering the 
lake, and as it trod the loose sandy soil he 
saw tha,t it was almost spent. He increased 
his stride and quickened his steps; the 
end of the hunt was in sight. 

Madeline had grown tired of the conver- 
sation in the dining-room. Tea was over, 
and Sefton was talking of the delights of 
the London season, while Sheila, interested 
at last, was feeding the fire of rem inis - 
■cence with artful questions. 

It had long been Sheila’s ambition to go 
to Europe. She had elicited a promise from 
Reeves that he would take her there after 
they were married. To Madeline in her 
present mood this talk of social functions 
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and expensive entertainments was anathe- 
ma'. She had come come all this way to talk 
of serious things ith Kaspa, and now it 
seemed she would not see him, for they 
would have to be starting back to Toronto 
in an hour or so. 

She got up quietly and wandered out onto 
the veranda, and so on to the lawn. The 
lawn sloped down to the blue waters of 
the lake, where it gave place to the green 
pine-woods that stretched along the shore 
as far as the eye could see. 

It was a beautiful evening. The shadowy 
room she had left, with its atmosphere of 
cigarette-smoke and sophistication, seemed 
most distasteful to the dissatisfied girl. She 
walked down to the lake shore, passed 
through a belt of pines, and entered upon 
a small glade hemmed in by trees that 
mirrored themselves in the cool waters. 

She stood there pensive, looking out 
over the yvater. How futile and unsatisfy- 
ing everything was! She was twenty-three, 
healthy and beautiful, and condemned 
to follow a career of senseless gayety until, 
wearied to death, she made her escape by 
marrying one of her numerous suitors, to 
begin again in another environment but 
still doing the same things, thinking the 
same thoughts. She hated the whole 
thing; she felt wasted. 

What was wrong with Madeline was that 
she had no engrossing occupation, noth- 
ing to aspire to. Her latent energy of 
mind required an outlet, but there was no 
object upon which she could focus it. As 
she stood there brooding she was acutely 
unhappy. 

There was a sudden crash in the bushes, 
aSrd she turned upon a startling sight. Out 
from the forest staggered a fine stag, its 
breath panting, its eyes turned backwards 
in a glassy stare of terror, and behind it, 
running with the effortless freedom of the 
perfect athlete, came a huge godlike figure 



clad in a torn and faded swimming-suit. 

Kaspa overhauled the floundering deer 
in the middle, of the glade. Bellowing in 
despair, the wretched animal turned at 
bay, but Kaspa was too quick for it. He 
avoided the lowered antlers and, leaping 
at the beast’s shoulders, seized it by head 
and neck and overthrew it on the grass. 

He held it there helpless while he raised 
leonine face to the sky and sent out the 
call of triumph and meat: “Aargh-h-h; 
Ee-argh-h-h!” It rolled and echoed away 
into the forest, and never had a cry like 
that been raised upon the shores of that 
northern lake. 

The effect upon Madeline was electrical; 
she was thrilled and horrified. The wild 
lion-music coming from the throat of a 
human being was unnatural and frighten- 
ing; but there was something pleasurable 
and inspiring in the sight of that splendid 
figure wrestling with its prey. It was like 
some long forgotten scene when the forest 
was young and naked man pursued his 
meat, fleet and tireless as the wolf. 

Here was reality, ruthless and disgusting, 
yet imbued with a strange beauty. The 
girl found hetself contrasting this man, 
hunting his meat in the forest, with other 
men she knew who hunted dollars in of- 
fice and sale-room, dollars wherewith to 
pay men to kill their meat for them with 
the callous monotony of machinery. The v 
comparison was in Kaspa’s favor. Her last 
scruples were dissolved in admiration of 
this man’s beauty and physical prowess. 

T HE lion-man stood up, heaved the ex- 
hausted deer to its feet and held it by 
the horns. 

“Please don’t kill it,” called Madeline 
softly. He caught sight of her standing in 
the shadow of a tree. She observed that 
his eyes had a wild laughing glare in them. 
It made her shudder to look at him. She 
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had never imagined that light in human 
eyes. 

"I was not going to kill it,” he answered 
in a soft, deep voice, with a purring note 
in it. “I have no need of meat.” He laughed. 
"My meat is provided for me nowadays.” 
“Why not keep it and tame it?” suggest- 
ed the girl, coming forward.” 

"Ah, no!” said Kaspa with a ring of pas- 
sion in his voice. "Let it be wild and free.” 
He. released the stag, which went off sway- 
ing and snorting into the forest. Madeline 
studied him; he towered, above her, the 
biggest man she had ever 'seen. 

His curly yellow hair and the golden 
down on his cheeks — for Kaspa was care- 
less about shaving — reminded her of pic- 
tures of old Norse warriors. The muscles 
were discernible, like ropes, under his sat- 
iny skin. There was not an ounce of use- 
less flesh on him, and she was amazed 
that he had looked so ungainly in his 
clothes. 

Kaspa met her gaze squarely; in an- 
other place he would have been awkward 
and shy, but here he was on his own 
ground, free, and still filled with the wild 
ardor of his long chase. 

“You are Madeline Moore,” he said. "I 
remember you. You are very beautiful.” 
His eyes glowed at her, and Madeline 
stepped back with a faint cry. Kaspa 
laughed. "Don't be afraid — I won't hurt 
you. Do you mind my saying that you are 
beautiful? Martin told me that it pleased 
people to be admired.” 

Madeline echoed his laugh. “Perhaps it 
does. I do not mind you telling me I am 
pretty; it was the way you looked. You are 
rather frightening, you know,” She real- 
ized she had nothing to fear from this 
man; he was a savage, but a gentle sav- 
age. The purpose of her visit rose in her 
mind. She spoke quickly, for fear the op- 
portunity would be lost. 

"I want to talk to you about Africa. I am 
interested in your life before you came 
here.” 

Kaspa shook his head slowly. "You would 
not understand," he murmured. 

“Why not? You think that I am like the 
others, that I think of nothing but thea- 
ters and motor-cars and so on. I tell you 
that I hate all that.” 

Kaspa looked at her curiously. He seemed 
to be watching her . intently. Then he 
sighed and repeated: “You would not un- 
derstand.” Madeline became impatient at 
his obtuseness. "Oh, bother!” she said, bit- 
ing her lip. After all her expectations she 
was to be balked by the reticence of the 



one man who could help her. “I want you 
to tell me what you think of this life,” 
she said earnestly, “whether you prefer it to 
the life you led. You see, we all think it is 
preferable to live in luxury than to ‘rough 
it,’ except some men who write books, and 
it is noticeable that they don’t forgo the 
amenities unless they have to. I want to 
know the truth; please tell me.” 

Kaspa considered her gravely. "I was 
sleeping on the ground and without cov- 
ering,” he said suddenly. “I like being 
alone and watching the moon rise, and I 
don’t like to do anything just to please 
someone else. I like being afraid that I may 
be killed any day. Do you understand that? 
— because Martin doesn’t.” 

"Why do you like being afraid you. may 
be killed?” she asked wonderingly. 

“Because it keeps me from being dissat- 
isfied; it is so pleasant to be alive.” 

He turned and began to walk past her 
towards the lake. "So it is ‘Sun, moon and 
stars, brother, and a wind on the heath’,” 
said Madeline half to herself. 

Kaspa stopped. "Who said that?” She 
told him it was a gypsy and why he said it. 

“He was right.” He waved his arm to- 
wards the „city. “All that is foolishness,” 
with which*sweeping assertion he resumed 
his progress. 

“And love?” called Madeline after him. 
He paused upon a rock and stared thought- 
fully at the water for a minute. 

"I don’t know about love,” said Kaspa, 
and vanished with a splash into the cool 
flood. He came to the surface, took three 
quick strokes to the bank and climbed 
out, squeezing the water out of his eyes. 

"Don’t you get lonely?” asked Madeline, 
regarding with interest the rippling mus- 
cles of his chest as he raised and lowered 
his arms. 

“No,” said Kaspa, but then he remem- 
bered his expulsion from the pack and 
the long nights spent in solitude on the 
Bomogo hills. He corrected himself. "Yes, 
I suppose I should be lonely if I were by 
myself all the time.” He wondered if that 
was how -it would be when he went back, 
and his expression became a trifle worried. 
"Some lions live quite alone,” he said re- 
flectively, "but they are old fellows nearly 
always.” He regpded Madeline speculat- 
ively; it was impossible to tell what he was 
thinking. 

“It wouldn't be the same if you were to 
do it again,” she told him. "That is the 
trouble — we want too many things at once; 
at least, I do. I hate the life I am leading, 
and yet I don’t believe I could live any 
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other. It Is perfectly hopeless; I don’t 
know what I want.” She stood with down- 
cast head, the picture of dejection. 

Kaspa looked at her wonderingly. “Well, 

I know what I want,” he said. “I want to 
go back to Africa.” 

He plunged into the lake again, and this 
time when he came to the surface he swam 
steadily out into deep water. 

Madeline watched him for a few minutes, 
then she walked slowly back to the house. 

The Rosewood party had departed when ' 
Kaspa returned. Sefton was annoyed with 
him. It looked as if he stayed away on pur- 
pose. The lion-man admitted this when 
taxed with it. 

“They only wanted to look at me like 
they do at lions in the zoo,” he said. “I 
don’t understand what they talk about, 
and I feel stupid with them.” 

Sefton laughed impatiently. 

“You must try to take people as they 
come, old man. They are not bad sorts 
really, and they can’t help thinking dif- 
ferently from you. Their lives have been 
so different, you see.” To which Kaspa re- 
plied that he did not mind them, but he 
only wanted to be left alone. 

Then he considered for a moment and 
said, “The dark girl is nice; I like her.” 

“Miss Moore?” cried Sefton. "Did you see 
her?” 

Kaspa told him what had happened by 
the lake, and as Sefton listened to the 
recital of that episode his face became 
clouded. The lion-man went off into the 
house singing to himself, a habit he had 
lately acquired, leaving his friend staring 
out from the veranda over the silent lake. 

Since first he had brought Kaspa to 
Canada he had dreaded the intrusion of 
a woman into his life. His own admiration 
for Kaspa had assured him that sooner or 
later some woman would become enamored 
of his pupil, and then there would be trou- 
ble. For Sefton knew well that Kaspa was 
still at heart a savage, that his thin veneer 
of manners and education concealed in- 
stincts as direct and natural as those of 
the animals among which he had lived. So 
far he had shown no desire to pursue the 
female of his species. Absorbing all his 
ideas from books under the careful guid- 
ance of his friend, he had come to look 
upon love as a pure and noble sentiment 
which human beings enjoyed and which 
at his own stage of development must be 
denied. 

For two years Sefton had kept him out 
of the way of women, but during all that 
time he had known that erne day the 



strongest of human passions would break 
through the bonds of his vigilance, and 
when that happened Sefton's opinion 
was, “God help the woman!” He was not 
afraid for Kaspa. The lion-man was strong 
and predatory; he would take what his 
nature urged him to take, and conse- 
quences would be no concern of his. 

Sefton felt sure that the softer emotions 
had no place in his friend’s make-up. He 
was kind and gentle in small things, but in 
great things he would be ruthless and 
selfish as a lion. Sefton knew little about 
men and still less about lions. The fact that 
Madeline had met and talked to Kaspa and 
had mentioned it to nobody seemed omi- 
nous and significant to him. That it should 
be such a girl, whose powers of attraction 
he had himself experienced, made the 
matter doubly serious. 

He continued to brood over it for the 
rest of the night, while Kaspa in vest and 
shorts reclined on the dewy grass under 
the moon and thought about the thorn 
bush of the Nyoka plains, the silver African 
moonlight stealing amongst the shadows, 
and the long dun shapes of lions stalking 
through it. 

D URING the weeks that followed Sefton 
made frequent journeys to Toronto. He 
was often a guest at Rosewood, where he 
became popular with everybody, and he 
had many discussions with Horton about 
what was to be done with Kaspa. 

Horton was of opinion that the lion-man 
should now be brought out into the world 
to take his proper place in society. “He 
doesn’t make a very favorable impression 
on people, apparently,” he said. “That’s 
only natural, because he’s so shut up in 
himself. He wants to get about among his 
own kind a bit and learn what men are 
like and how to treat ’em. I must say that 
his progress has been simply marvelous. I 
had no idea that in two years he would 
be able to talk and read English, and to 
conduct himself like a gentleman.” 

“Good manners are a part of character,” 
Sefton pointed out. “Kaspa has a fine char- 
acter, and decent behavior is natural to 
him. I confess his progress is astonishing, 
but in some ways he does not advance at 
all.” 

“You mean that in his case culture is 
just a veneer — it does not affect him 
deeply?” 

“Not exactly,” Sefton replied with a wor- 
ried air. “I must explain what I feel, be- 
cause you are his only other true friend, 
and, being Denison Starke’s trustee, it is 
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important that you should understand the 
matter.” He paused a moment to collect 
his thoughts, and Horton watched him at- 
tentively. “He is such a peculiar person, 
broad and fine, and incapable of mean 
thoughts, and that is just about the 
trouble. Some of his illusions will be pretty 
rudely shattered some day. I am not anx- 
ious for that day to come.” ' 

Horton smiled. “We all .have to go 
through that,” he observed. 

“Yes, but we were brought up to assimi- 
late things gradually. We live without 
heartache in a world of sham and self-de- 
ceit, but picture him suddenly brought in 
contact with the evil that men do with the 
consent and applause of their fellows. It 
will break his heart, and he will break 
some heads. It’s going to be difficult.” 
Horton -saw it clearly enough. “There 
is only one cure for all that — he must be- 
gin to mix with his own kind and endeavor 
to understand them. Listening to the con- 
versation of worldly people is bad from 
your point of view, but by that means 
Kaspa will learn more of the world than 
by any other way. I suggest a new form of 
training from now onwards. Kaspa is quite 
presentable; he must mix with his fellows.” 
“He won’t stay in town,” Sefton hastened 
to assure him. “He says he feels shut in, 
and so on. I must tell you that at Honey- 
dale he spends half his time wandering 
about in the forest with nothing on but a 
bathing-suit. I’ve seen him running in the 
moonlight, just like a wild creature.” 

“I don’t advocate a change to Toronto 
yet; that will come later,” said Horton. 
Luckily he is quite willing to leave every- 
thing in our hands. He never questions 
our decisions.” 

“He just doesn’t care,” Sefton put in. 

“He will later. At present he does not 
realize the power of wealth and the good 
things it will buy. I propose to have a 
house-party at Honeydale — all of us who 
know him. A week or two of picnics and 
dances will draw him out. And then there 
are the girls; they must have a softening 
influence upon him, don’t you think so?” 
“I’m afraid of that,” said -Sefton, who 
had listened to this proposal with disquiet. 
“Have you ever thought what is going to 
happen if he falls in love, Horton?” 

The journalist laughed. “You can’t keep 
him away from women forever. He’s got to 
.mix with them and learn to look after him- 
self. If he falls in love with either of those 
girls it will do him good. They won’t make 
fools of themselves; they know too much.” 
Horton waved aside all of Sef ton’s objec- 



tions and settled the matter with his cus- 
tomary expedition. In a week or two he 
would bring the party out to Honeydale; 
meanwhile Kaspa was to be carefully pre- 
pared to carry out the duties of a host. 
“Hang it all, man! This boy is the repre- 
sentative of' a fine family, and he’s got to 
learn to entertain his friends. He can’t 
live like a hermit, with his wealth and po- 
sition. Off you go and fix things up now. 
It’ll be all right, I promise you.” 

Sefton returned, full of misgivings, to 
Honeydale, and began to prepare Kaspa for 
the coming of his guests. 

The lion-man acquiesced in this invasion 
of his privacy. He realized that Horton and 
Sefton were doing their best for him, and 
he agreed to follow their instructions un- 
til they deemed him competent to take 
charge of his own affairs. He enquired if 
Madeline were to be of the party, and 
brightened perceptibly when he learned 
that she was. He had not forgotten the 
dark girl who had wanted to know about 
Africa. Sefton’s heart contracted painfully 
at the sight of that reminiscent smile. He 
had seen a good deal of Madeline lately; 
she was constantly in his thoughts. 

Horton wrote to say that the house - 
party was fixed for a week ahead, and dur- 
ing the time of waiting the friends contin- 
ued the usual routine of their work. 

Life was pleasant at Honeydale. There 
were horses to ride, a tennis court, and an 
excellent library. 

S EFTON was not entirely a studious man. 

He relished the arts, and literature par- 
ticularly, but he was also an outdoor man, 
fond of sport and athletics. He taught 
Kaspa to box. It was amusing to spar with 
some one with the speed of a panther and 
triple the strength of a world's champion. 
Without any science or practice Kaspa was 
able to handle his tutor as he wished. 

Memories of cub games came back to 
him, and at first he had been inclined 
to deal Sefton love pats which despite the 
padded gloves, almost broke his neck. But 
once the giant understood that he must 
strike as though caressing, instead of pun- 
ishing, they got on better, and Sefton was 
enabled to land heavily on his friend with- 
out disturbing his equanimity. 

This was a joy to him, for, knowing Kas- 
pa’s lionlik'e temper and ability to kill most 
men in a few seconds, he was terrified that 
his friend might one day incur the pen- 
alty of the law by resenting an injury in 
too natural a manner. It therefore pleased 
him to see signs of forbearance and self- 
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control in his pupil. Kaspa became a clever 
boxer, and, had he been in need of money, 
would have found no difficulty in earning 
a living at the pugilistic game. 

The companions swam and played tennis 
together, and even hunted, although 
Kaspa had a peculiar distaste for killing 
things that he did not wish to eat. He ex- 
plained that the creatures of the wild are 
not as bloodthirsty as man and see little 
profit in killing for its own sake. 

Sefton had not the malicious spirit that 
characterizes many so-called sportsmen, 
and was glad of this. At the same time he 
found Kaspa difficult to understand, for 
although the wild man was disinclined to 
kill game birds and beasts, it was not be- 
cause of. humane principles. 

Kaspa was indifferent to the sufferings 
of creatures; he simply did not see the use 
of hunting when the larder was full. He 
could not explain his callousness to this 
companion. Everything had to suffer, he 
said, and when suffering was over it was 
nothing much really. It was the law of life, 
and one could not alter it. Did one take 
it to heart, life would become miserable. 

“But,” said Sefton/ “we cannot bear the 
thought of suffering inflicted upon harm- 
less animals, and therefore we have socie- 
ties to prevent it and punish the perpetra- 
tors. Don't you agree with that?” 

Kaspa shrugged his shoulders. He 
thought it strange that men hunted and 
shot animals, and at the same time main- 
tained organization to protect them from 
suffering. He pointed out that a lion killed 
a zebra by the most expeditious means, 
which also happened to be the most merci- 
ful, but that the object was the death of 
the zebra, and the lion did not interest 
himself in the animal’s feelings. “You men 
and us lions," said Kaspa, who always 
looked upon himself as an animal, “are 
equally callous, only we don’t kill uselessly.” 



“But a lion will get into a boma and kill 
a dozen cattle,” Sefton protested. “That 
is useless slaughter if you like.” 

Kaspa shrugged his shoulders again. 
“Only because they rush about and annoy 
him. He thinks they ought to run away, 
and when they don’t he kills them for the 
sake of peace and quietness.” 

Sefton smilled with a slightly worried 
air. That was what he was afraid of with 
Kaspa, that he might be tempted to kill 
a dozen men, “for the sake of peace and 
quietness,” in much the same thoughtless 
way as a lion. He reflected that perhaps 
Horton was right, that only contact with 
his kind would tame, and make tolerant, 
this simple son of the wilderness. 

But his apprehensions returned full force 
when a big car arrived and from it dis- 
mounted Sheila, Madeline, Lucian, and 
Reeves. They were so garish and noisy in 
this spot that had been so peaceful before. 

Kaspa, who hated noise, seemed to 
shrink into himself at the intrusion upon 
his privacy; he did not fit into a holiday 
party any more than a lion would. 

The trouble began immediately. Reeves 
caught sight of the boxing gloves hanging 
on a nail in the veranda. He wanted to put 
them on. He said he had never had a fight 
with a wild man, and was anxious to see 
how far science could overmatch brute 
strength. Kaspa showed' no desire to ac- 
commodate the stockbroker, and Reeves’ 
tone became faintly superior in conse- 
quence. 

Sefton, with an imploring glance, en- 
listed Madeline’s help. It was useless ap- 
pealing to Sheila, whose mischievous mind 
would have delighted in a row. “What 
about having some tea instead of getting 
all hot and bad tempered with that fool- 
ish pastime?” said the girl. Reeves was 
overruled, and tea was brought out on to 
the veranda, from where they could obtain 
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a view of the lake and the somber pine 
forest clothing its banks. 

Sefton was informed that Mrs. Marley 
had a slight cold and was not coming, and 
that Horton would arrive in three days’ 
time to spend the week-end. He groaned 
in spirit, for he was depending upon the 
sober influence of the older people to make 
things run more smoothly. 

K ASPA was silent, and contemplative 
during tea. He seemed more than ever 
like a lion at the zoo, contemptuously 
aloof from the humans who stared at him. 
For there was no doubt that the visitors, 
did stare. Kaspa was a distraction they 
were unable to ignore. Since they had seen 
him last his personality had gained 
strength in some peculiar way. On this oc- 
casion it was impossible to ignore him. 
Even Sheila was impressed and curious, 
wanted to know all about him, to see him 
show off his tricks like a circus pony, or 
a farmyard imitator at a children’s party. 

The tension was increased by Kaspa’s 
disinclination to accept the position of en- 
tertainer. He had no intention of talking 
about his previous life for the edification 
of people who were not in sympathy with 
him and eould not understand what he 
told them. He sat silent, patiently waiting 
for them to go about their own concerns 
and leave him to his. 

While Sheila and Lucian were arguing 
about the latest dance steps, Kaspa was 
thinking of big lonely plains and the night 
breeze whispering across them, and Made- 
line was covertly watching the lights and 
shadows in bis tawny eyes. The girl had 
been unable to get him out of her mind. 
Intensely romantic, and an admirer of 
physical beauty, for the first time she had 
come in contact with some one in whom 
these traits were marvelously embodied. 
She wanted to get Kaspa alone somewhere, 
to sit and listen to tales of a world she 
did not understand, but which had an ir- 
resistible fascination for her. She had 
planned to do this at the first opportunity. 
When the others decided upon tennis and 
trooped off to change, she alleged a head- 
ache, and remained to talk to Kaspa. 

"Well, do you still want to go back to 
Africa?” she asked when they were alone. 

"Yes, very much,” said Kaspa. He was 
pleased that the chatterers had departed 
and left him to talk to the dark girl who 
was so good to look at. 

"In what does the fascination lie? I 
thought it was a hot, uncomfortable place, 
until I read books about it: I know now 



that parts of it must be splendid, but I 
don’t think I should like to live there with 
ticks, and ants, and those horrible 
droughts.” 

Kaspa smiled. “Droughts are bad,” he 
said. Without thinking, he began to tell 
her of the great drought on the Nyoka, 
when the game all trekked, and lions and 
hyenas roamed in starving packs over the 
veld. He had never spoken of these things 
to any one, not even Sefton, and he won- 
dered at himself for being so loquacious 
with this girl who could not be expected to 
realize the import of his story. Sefton had 
made many attempts to get Kaspa to re- 
late his experiences, but the lion-man 
would never talk about himself, and most 
of the information his friend had gleaned 
had been in the form of brief answers to 
his questions. , 

Now Kaspa let himself go. Something of 
his longing for his country and the life of 
the lions infused fire and pathos into his 
narrative, so that his paucity of words 
proved no obstacle to the realism of his 
tale. He told of Ruka and Dogo, of Mala 
and Zito, and their struggle for existence 
in the great famine. 

At last Madeline attained the desire that 
had long been latent in her mind — she 
looked at life through the eyes of a wild 
lion, an experience which, she realized, no 
other woman had ever enjoyed. She was 
made to see the shivering.Bomogo crouched 
over their fires, listening to the grunting 
of the lean famished beasts prowling out- 
side the huts. The wailing cry of the hyena 
sounded in her ears, and the fierce snarls 
of lions fighting for their lives against 
hunger-maddened scavengers. 

Through those scenes stalked Kaspa, not 
shy, not the awkward figure she had 
known, but a wild magnificent person, the 
friend of the ,night and the king of the 
lions. She saw him, fierce, quick, and 
cunning, stealing the Bomogo oxen from 
the manyatta. Before her dazzled eyes he 
stood, majestic and terrible, warning the 
interlopers from his kill, ready with knife 
and muscle to grapple in savage combat 
with the great tawny-maned lions of the 
plains. 

Kaspa talked on and on, his voice brok- 
en by soft slurring purrs and wrathful 
rumblings when human speech was diffi- 
cult to him, and the girl leaned forward 
listening, her eyes intent upon those 
strange hazel orbs, in which a yellow glare 
came and went like summer lightning. 

Sheila broke the spell of that story. 

"Who on earth is making those dreadful 
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noises?” she said, standing in the doorway 
swinging her tennis racket. Her amused 
glance traveled over them. “Was it 
Othello?” she asked, bubbling with laugh- 
ter. Madeline did not reply. She rose and 
walked down on the lawn, her mind still 
bemused with the strange things she had 
heard. 

Sefton had also been a spectator of that 
scene. His heart was like lead within him. 
She was so beautiful, so true and desirable 
as mate and comrade, and she never had 
looked at him with that light in her eyes. 

“Come on, you tennis fiends,” said 
Sheila. “Are you coming down to watch, 
Madge?” 

Madeline and Kaspa went down to sit 
in the summer house and watch a game 
that was not exciting. Lucian was a poor 
player, and did little but strike the ball 
into the net. Sheila, who loved tennis for 
the game, became irritated, and beseeched 
Madeline to change and join in; and, since 
Kaspa seemed for the moment to have ex- 
hausted his fund of conversation, the girl 
recovered from her headache and com- 
plied. 

She was a strong, graceful, player, and 
she was well aware that she made a splen- 
did picture of virile womanhood leaping 
and running and putting her pliant body 
behind every drive and volley. It was there- 
fore somewhat annoying to see Kaspa un- 
ostentatiously remove himself the moment 
her attention was off him. She wanted to 
show him that she was also quick, strong, 
and skillful, not merely a soft, spoiled child 
of civilization. 

They did not see Kaspa again that night. 
He went back to the house, changed into 
a swimming-suit, and spent the remainder 
of the evening round the lake shore. When 
darkness fell he retired into the forest and 
went roaming along the trails. By mid- 
night he was twenty miles from Honeydale 
and had almost forgotten the existence of 
his guests. 

In his absence they amused themselves 
according to their wont, with an im- 
promptu dance and a game of cards in 
which everybody shouted and got furious- 
ly excited. Madeline played and sang in the 
drawing-room, with Sefton sitting by her 
side mutely worshiping. Her gaze looked 
past him out into the starlight night. She 
was thinking of the lion-man and wonder- 
ing what it felt like to be one with the 
night and the beasts. Where was he now? 
she wondered; and what doing, alone in 
the forest? It would be splendid if one 
day he would take her with him out into 
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the woods and teach her the meanings of 
the sights and sounds of nature. 

At that moment the object of her 
thoughts was lying along the bough of a 
tree like a leopard, watching deer feeding 
in the glade below him. There was not a 
memory of Honeydale or its occupants in 
his mind; he was an animal, part of the 
wilderness that surrounded him. 

CHAPTER VII 
GOOD-BY 

I T WAS afternoon of the next day before 
Kaspa woke from sleep in the little 
cave among some rocks that he found 
for himself. He bethought him of the 
house-party at Honeydale, and considered 
that he would grieve Sefton if he absented 
himself further. After a bath in a brook 
he set off at his long slouching stride, and 
about tea-time reached the house and his 
bedroom unobserved, where he changed his 
swimming-suit for flannels and a soft shirt. 
He arrived at the table in time to hear his 
guests planning their amusement for the 
evening. 

It appeared that a traveling circus had 
come to the district, and they were bent 
upon visiting it. Coconut shies and shoot- 
ing galleries were much to Reeves’ taste, 
and he was offering to wager that Sheila 
was a better marksman than any of them 
present. No reference was made to Kaspa's 
absence. Sefton had told them that Kaspa 
did as he liked and would brook no re- 
straint. He was included in the evening’s 
outing as a matter of course. 

He had little idea of what he was to 
see. He had read of circuses in books, but 
he did not connect them with menageries 
and cages of wild animals, amongst which 
would be African creatures, herded and 
confined for the masses to gape at. And in 
Bembo’s Circus down at the township were 
two maned lions from Eastern Africa, close 
guarded behind thick bars, for their tem- 
pers were not amiable. 

The fair was in full swing when they ar- 
rived. Roundabouts revolved to the shriek- 
ing accompaniment of steam organs, shots 
rang out from the galleries, and showmen 
and merrymakers vied with each other in 
the stridency of their shouting. Kaspa 
became excited and irritable after five 
minutes of the noise. They patronized the 
sideshows, dragging the reluctant Kaspa 
with them. 

The country folk stared and whispered 
at the sight of the huge figure led like 
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a Newfoundland dog about the show 
ground by the eager laughing visitors from 
the city. They had heard of Kaspa, al- 
though his true history had been kept se- 
cret. They knew of him as a strange per- 
son who had never been out of the wilds 
of Africa, a half-mythical land where the 
people were black and barbarous, like the 
Mohawks had been in the days of their 
forefathers. Sheila vindicated her sweet- 
heart’s boasts about her prowess with the 
rifle; she was easily the best shot in the 
booth. Lucian accumulated half a dozen 
coconuts, which he distributed among his 
companions, much to their disgust. Sheila 
refused to carry hers, and handed them to 
Kaspa, who went about with a coconut 
in each hand, looking like a Stone Age 
man armed for the chase. 

Eventually they gravitated to the circus 
tent. They got seats in the front row, sep- 
arated from the arena by a low barrier. 
Trapeze artists and clowns did not inter- 
est Kaspa. The former were not as clever 
as monkeys, and the latter were like drunk- 
en natives at a dance. The entry of a 
small Indian elephant, who stood on a tub, 
aroused him for a moment, but in this 
subservient, dwarfed specimen he could 
not recognize the lord of the African wil- 
derness. 

And then from somewhere at the back 
came the roar of a lion. Kaspa did not 
move, but his whole frame suddenly be- 
came tense, and his eyes watchful. 

“Sefton gave an exclamation, “Great 
Scott! Lions! I never thought of that. I 
say, you people, what about going?” 

“Why?” said Reeves, grinning. 

Sheila' turned to see the effect of this 
question. It provoked her to be opposed 
in any wish. 

Sefton answered the stockbroker’s ques- 
tion by a significant glance at Kaspa. 

"Heavens,” said Reeves, “it’s like going 
out with a savage dog — have to keep him 
away from all the canine pugilists, you 
know!” 

Sefton hesitated and finally subsided. He 
noticed that Kaspa had not moved and 
was sitting with eyes riveted upon the cur- 
tain at the back of the arena. It might be 
all right; probably do the old fellow good 
to see some of his pals again. 

Madeline leaned towards him and whis- 
pered, “Something is going to happen; I 
feel it. Let’s get away from this place.” 

That awakened Sefton’s disquiet again, 
but before he could answer the curtain was 
drawn aside and men began to push a big 
cage into the arena. 



The cage contained two lions, a tiger, 
and three bears. 

The bears sat in their corners nodding 
their heads stupidly; the lions and the 
tiger paced to and fro with heavy silent 
tread. Every time they passed each other 
they snarled faintly and their ears flat- 
tened. Kaspa’s eyes were upon them. He 
was quite unaware of the audience about 
him, and whenever the lions snarled a low 
rumbling sounded in his throat. Sefton laid 
a restraining hand upon his shoulder. He 
did not notice it. 

A fair, well-built man ran into the ring. 
He was dressed in a sky-blue uniform with 
gold facings, and carried a whip and a 
revolver in his hands. The ring-master, a 
fat, pompous figure, stepped forward and 
raised his hat. He introduced Carlo Lefranc, 
the world-famous animal trainer, who 
would give an exhibition of the power of 
the mind over brute savagery. 

The beasts were ferocious and untamed, 
but Le Franc could control them, and even 
make them perform tricks, by the curious 
hypnotic power that he exercised and by 
which he was rendered immune from harm 
at the fangs and claws of the most sav- 
age animals. He requested the audience 
not to be alarmed, for the beasts could not 
escape from their cage. 

Amidst the applause that followed his 
speech, Lefranc bowed, turned, and ran up 
the steps of the cage. Two men, armed 
with short, three-pronged pikes, came for- 
ward and stood near by. The trainer en- 
tered the cage quickly, shutting the door 
behind him. 

Gasps and exclamations arose from the 
audience as he advanced upon the snarl- 
ing beasts, cracking his whip and shouting. 
A lion sprang aside and ran around him, 
bumping into the tiger as it did so. There 
was a furious outburst of sound, and the 
two animals exchanged blows with their 
paws until the trainer drove them apart 
with heavy strokes of the whip. 

Madeline glanced at Kaspa. The lion- 
man was crouching in his seat, the rum- 
bling in his throat had become deep and 
menacing. The trainer turned to the ex- 
cited audience and bowed smilingly, and 
in an instant the lion and tiger were at 
each other’s throats again. 

Amidst the uproar Reeves shouted, 
“That fellow will be in trouble if he doesn’t 
watch out!” He got to his feet, glaring 
irresolutely. 

Lefranc could not separate the fighting 
beasts; they were rolling over and over as 
Bulu and Nguvu had done in the Nyoka 
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thorn bush. He fired two blank cartridges 
from his revolver, and the lion behind 
him reared up and struck him on the 
shoulders and head. 

Pandemonium broke loose. The audience 
was on its feet screaming and shouting. 
The men with tridents were poking use- 
lessly at the medley of fighting beasts, 
for both lions were now at grips with' the 
tiger and their snarling and roaring was 
deafening. 

Kaspa shot from his seat, cleared the 
barrier at a bound, and ran to the cage. 
Lefranc was crawling on hands and knees, 
the blood streaming down his face. He 
made a groaning, gasping sound of fear 
and pain. He reached the door, unlatched 
it, and stumbled down the steps into the 
arms of the frantic ring-master, and at 
that moment the tiger wrested itself free 
from the grappling lions and threw itself 
out of the door to safety, knocking the 
two men flying in its course. 

It encountered Kaspa. The lion-man 
guarded a swinging paw-stroke and dealt 
the tiger a terrific buffet on the side of the 
head. The animal was weak and half 
starved; it rolled over in the dust of the 
ring. 

Kaspa sprang clear, the fighting call 
pealing from his lips, and the lions heard 
it and charged to the aid of their com- 
rade, battling against the common foe. 
The three of them threw themselves at 
the tiger, biting and clawing like cats. 

In a few minutes the beast was dead, 
and Kaspa was saying, “Steady, brothers, 
steady; he is dead and we are the victors.” 
Unconsciously assuming the leadership, 
he raised the victory cry, and the- tent 
echoed with awful music in which the lions 
joined. 

T HE place presented a dreadful specta- 
cle. People were fighting and scram- 
‘ bling at' the exits, and women and children 
were lying among the seats, bleeding and 
battered by their more powerful neighbors. 

The Honeydale party stood staring, too 
proud to join the rout, and uncertain how 
to act; all except Madeline, who sat still 
in her chair, her eyes strained upon the 
fight in the arena, her hand clutching her 
breast. The ring-master had recovered 
from his upset. He had dashed behind the 
curtain, and now reappeared with a rifle. 

Kaspa wheeled upon him, masking the 
snarling lions with his body. For the mo- 
ment human speech had left him; he 
could only growl and snarl like the ani- 
mals he protected. 



The ring-master, white-faced and trem- 
bling, backed before the advance of this 
terrible figure, its face streaked with 
blood, its clothes flapping about it. The 
man was uncertain for his own safety and 
inclined to guard himself with the rifle. 
Sefton was in time to prevent that. He 
recovered from his helpless stupor, and, 
being equipped with the courage that 
faces death with reluctance but deter- 
mination, he saw his duty clearly and did 
it. 

He passed within two paces of the lions, 
and it was extraordinary that they did 
not attack him; he caught the ring-mas- 
ter’s rifle and began to explain the in- 
credible truth that all was now well, and 
that Kaspa, being half a lion himself, 
could control the lions and prevent them 
from doing further damage. 

The ring-master argued and protested; 
He had never heard of such a thing, and 
in any case he was much too worried and 
excited to act upon anything other than 
preconceived ideas. An escaped lion was 
dangerous and must be shot or captured. 
It could only be captured by men with 
nets and ropes, and here were none of 
those things; therefore shoot the lions be- 
fore they did further mischief. 

By the time he had told Sefton this 
and several artists and helpers had gath- 
ered behind him armed with a miscellany 
of articles, from axes to kitchen knives, 
Kaspa had shepherded the lions back into 
their cage and was talking to them in their 
own language, explaining his presence and 
the uselessness of resisting men and guns. 

Now that the danger was over every one 
recaptured his presence of mind. It was 
quite easy to see what should have been 
done. The ring-master should have ex- 
horted the audience to keep calm and to 
file out quietly, Reeves should have aided 
by his example, Lucian should have 
jumped to assist the circus staff, and so on. 

Nobody had done these things, and in 
consequence they were all annoyed with 
the only person who had acted naturally 
and courageously, to wit, Kaspa. 

Little Kaspa cared for their opinion; 
he was interested in his new friends and 
the details of their capture and life in the 
circus. 

The ring-master began by demanding 
compensation for his tiger, which he said 
could have been overpowered and recaged 
without difficulty, but for Kaspa’s inter- 
ference. 

Kaspa directed Sefton to pay the man 
the value of the dead animal, and also to 
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purchase the two lions, which he was de- 
termined to take back with him to Honey- 
dale. 

These negotiations resulted in Sefton 
losing his temper and accusing the man- 
ager of being a rogue and a robber. 

“Pay him the money,” said Kaspa im- 
patiently. “Are we tradesmen that we 
should bargain with the fellow?” 

“Instead of wasting time over that, why 
not help with the injured people?” Sheila 
cried wrathfully. 

She was busy reviving women and 
children who had fainted, and by now 
the news had circulated and many helpers 
were at hand. 

Kaspa paid no attention to the injured 
people. They paid money to have 1 wild 
animals captured and exhibited for their 
amusement, and as soon as there was any 
danger to themselves they fled shrieking 
and trampling upon each other like a 
herd of stampeding cattle. Kaspa did not 
admire his fellow humans, and was en- 
tirely uninterested in their troubles. He 
occupied himself with his caged friends. 

The trainer Le franc was removed to a 
hospital; he was not badly hurt. Some of 
the victims of the stampede accompanied 
him, but there were no serious cases, and 
this was entirely due to Kaspa’s interven- 
tion, as Madeline recognized. 

Had the desperate tiger got among the 
crowd, there would have been funerals to 
attend in Port Perry. 

Kaspa had saved them, but he received 
no thanks for it. They all remembered 
that scene in the arena — brute grappling 
with brute — with a shudder of distaste. 
Madeline had thrilled to that fight. It 
was brutal and elemental, but she was 
aware that all the edifice of civilization 
was reared upon just such primitive 
strength and cruelty. 

She longed to have had some part in 
Kaspa’s deed, to have leaped with him 
over the barrier and helped him with her 
puny strength. Thus she might have won 
some word of praise from him; but she 
had sat there dazed and useless like a 
sheep about to be slaughtered. She turned 
upon Reeves with vehement questions. 

“Why did we all stay helpless while 
Kaspa saved us? I feel ashamed. We are 
no better than these country people, who 
acted like sheep.” 

It seemed that people of her caste were 
always passive, while others fought their 
battles , and defended them. It was -not 
good form to show excitement, even at a 
lion-fight. The stockbroker laughed cyni- 



cally as he answered all her questions. 

“Dislike of the limelight,” he said. “We 
don’t shrink from being killed, but we hate 
making a public spectacle of ourselves. 
Our abysmal brute has no such qualms.” 

Sefton scowled at him; he was over by 
the cage persuading Kaspa to leave his 
friends. The manager had promised to 
look after the lions until they could be de- 
livered the following day. Kaspa re- 
luctantly accompanied his tutor out of the 
tent. The rest of the party followed, push- 
ing their way through a crowd of people, 
who strove to catch a glimpse of the man 
who was supposed to have killed a tiger 
with his hands and thrown a couple of 
lions back into the cage from which they 
had escaped. 

“This is the limit of nastiness,” declared 
Sheila, listening to the gabble, and watch- 
ing the blood-stained, tattered figure of 
the lion-man towering above the excited 
crowd. 

“I agree,” her fiancS muttered. “When 
one brings out a wild animal one must 
expect something of this kind. It is like 
traveling with a freak show.” 

W HEN the car was out upon the de- 
serted road to Honeydale, they were 
all relieved. Sefton drove with Kaspa sit- 
ting beside him. He cast anxious glances 
at his friend’s torn face and hands, but 
Kaspa seemed unaware of his hurts. 

The encounter with the tiger and the 
meeting with his own people, as he con- 
sidered the jungle folk to be, had awak- 
ened old memories in his mind. He was 
more of a lion than a man that night, and 
the others in the car with him were no 
more than monkeys, full of silly chatter 
and flustered actions. 

Madeline was silent and preoccupied. 
She was now fully aware that Kaspa was 
a potent force in - any sphere of action. 
Previously she had regarded him as a 
sort of wild, untamed creature, invincible 
upon his own ground, but singularly help- 
less among civilized mankind. She real- 
ized that she had been mistaken. 

Kaspa was a force to be reckoned with 
in any company. He had dominated the 
circus tent, and every one had been con- 
scious of that dominance. If Kaspa could 
be persuaded to become a respectable citi- 
zen, he would become a power in the land. 
Power radiated from him. He was a force- 
ful personality, the most forceful she had 
ever met. She compared him with Reeves, 
a strong man in his way, but infinitely 
weak beside the lion-man. 
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New thoughts were born of this real- 
ization. Kaspa could be made into a great 
man if he could be influenced to direct his 
endeavors in the right channels. Why 
should she not influence him.? Poor boy, 
he was so friendless and alone in a world 
so strange to him. He had Sefton, but 
Sefton was different. 

Madeline felt that no one could under- 
stand the lion-man as she could. She was 
convinced that she had the same wild 
nature, long suppressed by the conven- 
tions of her upbringing, but an integral 
part of her once it was realized. 

When Kaspa had sprung to do battle 
with the tiger she had felt a surge of 
primitive emotion such as she had never 
before experienced. There should be a. 
new interest in her discontented life; she 
would be Kaspa's friend and strive to mold 
his splendid character into something still 
finer— and more gentle. 

When they arrived at Honeydale, she in- 
sisted upon bathing and doctoring Kaspa’s 
wounds. The others gathered in the draw- 
ing-room, drinking cocktails and talking 
excitedly about the events of the night, 
an except Sefton, who wandered restlessly 
about, one moment assisting Madeline, the 
next arguing with Lucian and Reeves, 
who were protesting against Kaspa’s 
avowed intention of bringing the lions to 
Honeydale and allowing them to run loose. 

"They will be quite safe," he explained. 
“Kaspa can control them, and of course 
they will be securely caged when their 
master is not with them." 

But Lucian protested that it was “a bit 
thick," and Reeves said: “If you think I 
am going to let Sheila stay here with lions 
roaming about, you are mistaken. That 
fellow is not responsible; you ought not 
to let him do just what he likes.” 

In another room, caring nothing about 
his altercation, Madeline was fixing the 
final bandages on Kaspa’s lacerated arms. 
Her curly brown head was bent within 
a few inches of his face, and the scent of 
her hair was in his nostrils. 

She finished her task with a final pat 
and looked up smilingly. “There, does that 
feel better?” 

Kaspa grunted softly. The wounds were 
nothing to him, since they were not dan- 
gerous. 

Madeline took the bowl of discolored 
water and walked out on to the veranda, 
where she emptied it on the grass. 

Kaspa followed on silent feet. There 
was no conscious intent in his action; he 
wanted to be with her, so he followed her 



out into the warm night, where the crick- 
ets were chirping and the breeze brought 
the smell of pines from the forest. When 
she turned it was to find his great form 
poised before her. 

Without thinking, Kaspa took her in 
his arms. The bowl fell unheeded to the 
ground with a clear ringing noise. He 
buried his face in the white curve of her 
neck and so held her, his whole body 
trembling. After the first instinctive re- 
sistance Madeline lay quiet in those mighty 
arms. The breeze sighed softly in the 
creepers and the crickets sang their shrill 
monotonous song. 

Kaspa raised his head and sighed deeply. 
In the starlight he could see her large 
shadowy eyes looking up at him. 

He essayed to speak, but only a soft 
purring sound came from his lips. 

“Kaspa, I love you,” said Madeline. 

He had never heard so sweet a sound. 
It seemed as if the whole music of the 
wilderness — the notes of birds, the fluting 
of the wind in tall trees, the sound of 
falling water, distant and subdued — had 
coalesced into that one song of human 
emotion. He sighed again. Her soft body, 
held against him, was dearer than life 
itself; her radiant eyes were more beauti- 
ful than the stars. This was the culmina- 
tion of all joy. He was unconscious of 
everything but this precious creature that 
was his. 

And then he saw her eyes go startled. 
The habit of watchfulness reasserted it- 
self; he turned his head like a flash. The 
strained white face of Sefton appeared in 
the doorway. He did not speak but passed 
them quickly and ran down the steps into 
the garden. 

Kaspa released Madeline and stood star- 
ing after his friend, a stricken expression 
on his face. He heard Madeline sob, and 
then she ran past him into the house. 

Kaspa made no movement to follow her. 
He cleared the veranda railing with one 
catlike leap and vanished into the night. 

A N HOUR later, as Sefton stood looking 
out over the lake, the lion-man 
emerged silently from the forest and stood 
beside him. 

“I suppose I ought to congratulate you,” 
said Sefton. in miserable accents, "but I 
can’t; I feel it is all a terrible mistake.” 
Kaspa took him by the shoulders and 
swung him round like a child. “You love 
her!” he accused fiercely. 

Sefton bowed his head before the yellow 
glare in the lion-man’s eyes. 
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“My God, yes. But it Is not that. You 
are a finer man than I; it is only natural 
she should love you — I know that. But it 
is wrong, Kaspa; it is hopeless.” 

He wrested himself from Kaspa’s 
weakening grasp and spoke vehemently, 
while the lion-man stood with bent head, 
listening. 

"I know you. I haven’t lived with you 
all this time without learning your 
character. You are still an animal — a fine 
animal — but no mate for a woman like her. 
What do you know of love? Love means 
sacrifice. Store you prepared to settle down 
as the husband of a society woman in a 
Canadian city? You will finally go away 
into the wilderness, living for the day, 
forgetting everything.” 

Kaspa looked up quickly. 

“She will come with me; she will share 
my life.” 

Sefton’s laugh was as bitter as a cry of 
pain. “The life of a savage! The hardship 
and discomfort of the veld with wild beasts 
for companionship. The life of a lion!” 

He was silent for a moment and then 
burst out again: 

“You have no conception of love as a 
man feels it. I would do anything for 
her — give my whole life for her happiness. 
You will make her unhappy; her love for 
you will be nothing but a curse to her. 
My God! I could shoot you rather than 
that. What are you, anyway? A wild ani- 
mal that I brought out of Africa, to ruin 
a splendid woman’s life.” 

He turned suddenly and plunged away 
along' the shore, tripping blindly over 
rocks and bushes. 

Kaspa stood looking at the lake in silent 
thought. He knew little of the ways of 
man. It seemed to him that Sefton must 
be right. This wonderful thing that had 
happened to him was wrong; he was not 
fit to be the husband of such a woman as 
Madeline. 

At the thought of her, possession was 
the dominant note of his revery. He 
wanted to take her away into the wilder- 
ness to live, they two together. She must 
be his and share his life. The idea of 
sharing her life was terrifying to him. 

He thought of Rosewood, the hot stuffy 
rooms full of the scents of flowers and 
tobacco — Sheila, and Reeves, and Mrs. 
Marley; the dances and parties they talked 
about; and then the drab bustle of the 
streets, the noise and endless monotony 
of it. He shuddered. Deep in his mind 
dwelt the picture of the moonlit thorns, 
the hushed splendor of the African night, 



and the low comforting grunts of his 
comrades of the pack all about him in the 
shadows. No, he could not be a man. 

Sefton was right — man’s love was some- 
thing different. It was sacrifice, such 
sacrifice as an animal did not know. He, 
who could give his life for his comrade 
without hesitation, must do something 
more — he must give his happiness. 

Sefton was his friend, he owed all to 
Sefton; should he be nothing but a curse 
to those that loved him, as Sefton had 
predicted? He must act like a man if only 
this once; and then he would be an animal 
again — live and die an animal, without 
regrets. 

He turned and slouched away through 
the trees, and as he went queer . gulps 
sounded in his throat and warm drops ran 
down his cheeks. Kaspa did not under- 
stand what was happening to him; for the 
first time in his life he was weeping. 

He had’ twenty dollars in his pocket. 
He made -for Port Perry and the railway 
station. He would never see Madeline 
again and as he made that decision the 
gulping in his throat grew more pro- 
nounced. He took to his heels and ran 
madly through the wood, flying from the 
sorrow that pursued him. 

A T SEVEN o’clock in the morning Horton 
was aroused from his bed to interview 
a visitor who would not be denied. 

He received Kaspa in his dressing-gown. 
The moment the lion-man entered he saw 
that something untoward had happened, 
and he dreaded the nature of it. 

He indicated a chair, seated himself, and 
looked Kaspa in the eye with a searching 
regard. 

“Now what is it? Let’s hear the worst,” 
he said. 

Kaspa was direct and to the point. “I 
am tired of this business, Horton,” he 
said. “You have done much for me, and 
I ckn never be grateful enough, but I am 
no good. You cannot make a civilized man 
out of me, and if you did I would not thank 
you for it. I am going back to Africa.” 
Horton realized the determination be- 
hind the words. 

“Why have you left Honey dale?” he 
asked. “Has Sefton come with you?” 

Kaspa shook his head. “No one knows 
I am here; I do this myself. I am going 
back to Africa.” 

His face had a strained, set look, his 
eyes were clouded and stormy. Horton 
felt vaguely alarmed. 

“Softly, softly," he said. “We agreed to 
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give this thing a fair trial, and the trial 
has hardly been fair, you’ll agree. Up to 
now you have lived out in the country, 
seeing nobody and enjoying none of the 
amenities. You must live in the cities for 
a while before you know what there is to 
life, with an income like yours.” 

Kaspa shook hi s head impatiently. “I 
will not argue about it. You will never 
understand me, and I shall never under- 
stand you. We are different. I will live 
my life my own way; no one shall prevent 
me. Mrs. Marley, Sheila, and Lucian can 
have my grandfather’s money; I want 
none of it. Give me enough to get back to 
my home and you may do what you like 
with the rest.” 

Horton laughed. “Things are not done 
like that, my boy,” he said. “I have no 
more right to give away your money than 
they have to accept it. It is yours, and 
only you can handle it. You know I have 
had to get your signature to- a power of 
attorney before I could provide for your 
expenses at Honeydale.” 

Kaspa smiled. “Good!” he cried. “Then 
if it is my money I can do what I like with 
it, and I will start now. Give me money 
to go back to Africa. I want thousands of 
dollars — fifty thousand dollars. Give it 
me!" 

Horton was still more alarmed. “Don’t 
do anything v rash, you young fool," he 
ordered. He had a bright idea. It was 
obvious that he could not handle Kaspa 
in his new frame of mind, but he thought' 
he knew some one who could. “Let’s talk 
it over with Mrs. Marley; she is a sensible 
woman, and may be able to make you see 
reason. Will you do that?” 

Kaspa agreed. He did not mind with 
whom he talked it over as long as too much 
time was not lost; discussion would make 
no difference to his plans. 

Horton hurried to dress himself, while 
his servant put through a call to Rosewood 
to warn Mrs. Marley of their coming. The 
journalist had an uneasy fear that some- 
thing had gone badly wrong at Honeydale, 
but he was almost afraid to set his fears 
at rest by asking Kaspa. When at last he 
did so, during their drive to the northern 
part of the city, he was relieved and .sur- 
prised at Kaspa’s reply. He had just got 
tired of it, he said, and decided to come 
away. Sefton was in accord with his 
decision, but he had left without telling 
his tutor. 

Horton had many things to ponder as 
he drove his reticent charge. He had not 
felt his confidence In hims elf so shaken 



since the death of old Denison Starke 

*. * • 

“And what do you propose to do in 
Africa when you return there?" asked 
Mrs. Marley curiously. “You will not go 
living like an animal again, I suppose?” 

Kaspa had not given the matter much 
thought. He longed for the free and open 
veld, the things he knew about him and 
the sounds of the wild in his ears. In that 
environment he would be happy. Let him 
but get t^iere and he would decide upon 
his manner of life; at the moment it mat- 
tered little what that should be. He inti- 
mated these thoughts, to the old lady who 
sat stiffly upright upon the luxurious couch 
in the drawing-room at Rosewood, looking 
out at the summery garden through the 
open glass doors. 

“All this you will leave,” she said, waving 
her hand at the scene out of doors. “Here 
is luxury and refinement— but I suppose 
it has no appeal to you; grandeur and 
exhilaration is what you prefer.” 

Kaspa assented to that; this woman 
understood him better than most. He 
craved the majestic loneliness of untram- 
meled nature, the physical satisfaction of 
hard effort and spartan ease. 

“Long habit is difficult to break, we know 
that,” put in Horton, “but a few years of 
life in Canada would make you loth to 
return to the wilderness.” 

“I am afraid of that,” Kaspa told him. 
“Much more of this life, and I shall be 
unable to fend for myself on the veld. 
That is one reason why I have decided to 
go.” 

The journalist “devoted his best powers 
to'a description of the joys of his favorite 
city which would have delighted the heart 
of an advertising expert. He then turned 
his attention to other parts of the civilized 
world with which he had formed some 
acquaintance, and pointed out that these 
places were within reach of moneyed 
people. 

' Mrs. Marley put a stop to this disserta- 
_tion; she saw that Kaspa was listening 
with politeness but without enthusiasm. 

“It is no use, James,” she said decisively, 
“the boy has made up his mind; you will 
not alter it. He must go back to his be- 
loved Africa and see if it is still all that 
his memories picture it. Perhaps we may 
see him back in Toronto before very long. 
Happiness is a state of mind, and his mind 
has altered since the days when he lived 
like a primitive man among the animals.” 
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She smiled upon the lion-man with her 
kind old eyes. “We shall always be ready 
to welcome you, Kaspa, if ever you change 
your mind.” 

Horton acquiesced; he recognized the 
wisdom of the old lady's judgment. If this 
craving of Kaspa’s could not be subdued 
it was better to let him indulge it. In all 
probability he would grow tired of the wild 
life and long for the peace and plenty of 
Honeydale. 

He rubbed his hands in his brisk, busi- 
nesslike way. 

“Well, well, we have received good 
advice, Kaspa; let us act upon it. Now 
tell me your plans, my boy, and I will do 
my best to help. What are you going to do 
with your property, for a start? There is 
Rosewood and Honeydale to be cared for.” 

Kaspa was quite clear upon that point. 
He wanted Sefton to manage his property, 
to live at Honeydale and receive five thou- 
sand dollars a year for his trouble. Horton 
shook his head at that; the salary was 
unnecessarily large; but when Kaspa went 
on to say that he would be obliged if 
Horton would keep an eye on his business 
affairs and accept a like remuneration, the 
journalist was better pleased. 

That was settled satisfactorily. Kaspa 
insisted that Mrs. Marley retain possession 
of Rosewood for the remainder of her life. 
He had no use for the place, and she 
would be the best tenant he could get. 
The old lady was easily persuaded by the 
two of them. 

“I myself," said Kaspa, “want fifty 
thousand dollars sent to the bank at Chola. 
I don't suppose I shall use that much, but 
it may come handy." 

Horton remembered Kaspa’s income, and 
wondered what was to be done with it. It 
saddened him to think that the money 
would not be put to good use. “I have 
thought of that,” said Kaspa. “There is a 
society in Chicago for the protection of 
wild animals in all parts of the world. 
That society shall draw my income as 
though it were myself, and do what it 
thinks fit with it.” 

An argument ensued over that, but 
Kaspa was adamant. It was his money, 
and he would do what he liked with it. 
Horton surrendered eventually. He tele- 
phoned the solicitors, and made an ap- 
pointment to have all these affairs fixed 
up. 

K ASPA took leave of his great-aunt. 

There were tears in her eyes as she 
blessed him. 



“Remember, Kaspa, I am always your 
friend. You may depend upon me as long 
as I live, and before I die I hope to see 
you again.” 

He kissed her on the forehead, an un- 
usual demonstration for him, and said 
good-by to her and Rosewood, the home of 
his family, but no home of his. A few 
minutes later he was signing papers and 
making arrangements for the journey back 
to the only life he loved. 

After he had lunched with Horton he 
set out to hear news of the two lions he 
had purchased and which he intended to 
take back to Africa with him. 

A telegram to Port Perry elicited the 
reply that the lions had been delivered at 
Honeydale, where Sefton had taken charge 
of them. Kaspa was in a quandary. He 
hated to leave his new friends behind him, 
but the thought of returning to Honeydale 
was equally repugnant to him. If he could 
get the lions to Toronto, it would be simple 
to arrange for them to be shipped to 
Chola. Kaspa had discovered that among 
men all things could be had for money. 

Horton had returned to his office, and 
the lion-man was free to follow his own. 
devices. He had learned to drive a car 
after a fashion; he decided to hire one 
and drive to Honeydale, where, with the 
exercise of a little caution, he could gain 
access to his four-footed friends without 
coming in contact with any members of 
the house-party. 

Once he had speech with the lions they 
would do as he told them; he would bring 
them back with him and have cages made 
for them in Toronto. 

He procured a car from a garage and 
drove to Port Perry, where, not being af- 
flicted with nerves, and having little re- 
spect for the rules of the road, he was 
fortunate to arrive intact just before 
nightfall. 

The guests were down by the lake con- 
suming cold drinks and listening to the 
raucous strains of a gramaphone. 

Sefton and Madeline were both under 
the impression that Kaspa was wandering 
somewhere in the woods. Neither of them 
had made any reference to the events of 
the previous night. 

Sefton was feeling a trifle ashamed of 
his outburst, and had decided to talk to 
Kaspa more reasonably when he returned. 

After all, perhaps no great harm had 
been done. Madeline might have been only 
flirting with the boy, and Kaspa, who had 
always listened to his tutor, might be dis- 
posed to be guided by him on this occasion. 
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He must certainly talk it out with him 
calmly; it was not fair to let his feelings 
come into the matter. 

Madeline awaited Kaspa’s return con- 
tentedly. She had no doubts of him. She 
loved him, and he loved her, with a 
strength beyond the capability of ordinary 
men; of that she felt sure. He was such 
a strange wild creature, it was natural he 
should go off to his beloved woods to think 
about his new emotions and straighten out 
his unruly thoughts. She wondered if he 
had seen Sefton again after that encoun- 
ter on the veranda. The Englishman looked 
tired and unhappy, as though he had been 
up all night. 

Madeline was sorry for him, but what 
could she do? She knew he was in love 
with her, though she had never encour- 
aged him. She hoped he would be like all 
the others and forget about her before 
long — go away and marry some other 
girl and laugh over his infatuation for 
the unresponsive Madeline. 

She must see Kaspa as soon as he re- 
turned and find out exactly how matters 
stood. That there would be considerable 
opposition to this love-affair she knew, but 
she had no fears on this subject. Kaspa 
and she loved each other; the opinions of 
other people mattered little; she did not 
think the lion-man one who would be 
easily turned from his happiness. 

She talked gayly with the others by the 
lake, waiting for her sweetheart, having no 
qualms for a future that had suddenly be- 
come spangled with hope -and rapture. 

Kaspa was stealing through the grounds 
searching for his lion friends. In a little 
paved yard by the stables he found them. 
They both lay dead in their cage, and he 
saw immediately that they had been shot. 

He stood there looking at his dead 
friends, butchered helpless in their prison, 
and slowly his eyes lost their human look 
and took on a yellow glare. 

He turned and walked towards the sound 
of dance music, and his gait had become 
curiously slinking and silent. 

H ALF-WAY to the lake he encountered 
Sefton, who was bound for the house 
to order more drinks. 

Sefton was pleased to see him. “I am so 
pleased you have returned, Kaspa!” he 
cried. He took his friend by the arm. 
"Now look here, old man, you must forget 
what I said last night. I was not myself. 
I want to talk the whole matter over with 
you. I think I can convince you to take a 
sensible view of things.” 



He paused, watching the lion-man’s face, 
for it was obvious that Kaspa had not un- 
derstood a word he had said. He remem- 
bered the lions, and his face became wor- 
ried as he thought of the explanation he 
must make. 

Kaspa spoke, and his words were scarce- 
ly intelligible. “Who shot my lions?” 

Sefton turned pale. He held on to Kaspa 
with all his strength. “Keep calm about it, 
old chap; you must try to be reasonable," 
he said quickly. 

Kaspa looked a question. It was the 
question he had asked before, and Sefton 
knew that he must answer immediately. . 

“My God! I was afraid of this!” he 
groaned. “Listen, Kaspa: will you promise 
not to do anything on the spur of the mo- 
ment? I can explain everything, old 'fel- 
low, but you must give me time.” His 
urgent sentences died into silence; he took 
a deep breath and plunged into the tale. 

It was sufficiently absurd. The lions had 
been delivered that afternoon and Sefton 
had taken charge of them. He had found 
it necessary to go into the town for sup- 
plies and during his absence Sheila had 
expressed a wish to see the lions. Reeves 
had protested that they were dangerous, 
but had finally consented to escort her, 
having first provided himself with Sef- 
ton’s shotgun loaded with buckshot, “in 
case of accidents.” 

When the sightseers arrived before the 
cage the lions had become very savage, 
throwing themselves against the door, 
which Reeves did not consider strong 
enough- to resist their onslaughts. He 
might have retreated, but was convinced 
that the lions would escape and ravage the 
countryside. He had therefcfre thought it 
his duty to shoot them. When Sefton re- 
turned Reeves had expressed his sorrow at 
the occurrence, and had tendered a check 
for the value of the lions. 

When Sefton had finished, Kaspa looked 
long at him without a word, then he 
turned and continued his progress towards 
the lake, taking Sefton with him like a 
child. 

The four of them were seated in cane 
chairs near the edge of the water. They 
had been playing tennis, and were still in 
their white garments. At the sight of 
Kaspa, Reeves sprang to his feet and stood 
facing him, his hands in his pockets. 
Madeline uttered a little cry of welcome, 
but the others were silent. They were op- 
pressed by a premonition of impending 
tragedy; there was something deadly in 
Kaspa’s expression and the inexorable way 
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in which he dragged Sefton with him, but 
only Reeves thought of the lions at that 
moment. He had expected some such de- 
nouement as this ever since he had yielded 
to the impulse to shoot Kaspa’s pets in his 
absence. 

He did not regret his action. He disliked 
the lion-man intensely, and had no inten- 
tion of allowing his fiancee to run the risk 
of being killed by the wild beasts that this 
savage had purchased with the purpose, as 
he had declared, of liberating them in the 
grounds of Honeydale. He had acted in his 
customary high-handed manner, but, hav- 
ing paid for the damage he had done, was 
not disposed to grovel for forgiveness. He 
did not look upon Kaspa as an adult, but 
rather as a child under guidance of his 
elders, and had no particular fear of his 
resentment. 

The memory of the lion-man’s exploits 
in the circus arena was disturbing, but this 
half-civilized animal could not deal with 
men as he had with his fellow beasts. 
Nevertheless, he was carrying a revolver in 
the pocket of his blazer, and he had every 
intention of using it if he were obliged to. 
No one could blame him for protecting his 
life. 

He confronted Kaspa, a slight smile on 
his square face. Kaspa controlled himself 
by a great effort. He spoke slowly and 
clearly, and his voice, though thick, was 
distinct. 

“You have shot my lions. Why?” he de- 
manded. His lips writhed in a soundless 
snarl, and Reeves paled slightly under his 
tan. “They were my friends,” the lion-man 
continued. “You killed them; I will kill 
you.” 

Madeline gasped, a sound of terror and 
distress, but Kaspa did not look at her. 
All his attention was riveted on the man 
who faced him with his right hand hidden 



from sight. He stood glaring at the stock- 
broker with his terrible yellow eyes, and 
slowly his knees bent until he was crouched 
with his fingers touching the ground. Then 
the last vestige of civilization departed 
from Kaspa and left him pure lion. He 
growled and swung his head, a gesture 
indescribably menacing. Reeves, white and 
sweating at the thought of what might 
happen if this beast got its hands upon 
him, stepped back and drew his revolver. 

The girls screamed, and Lucian Marley 
half rose, irresolute, feeling that he must 
throw himself upon the madman and re- 
strain him, but fearing his own death in 
the act. 

Sefton rushed at Kaspa again and clung 
to him. “For God’s sake, Kaspa!” he 
screamed. “It’s murder; they will hang you 
for it!” Kaspa threw him off, and, with 
lightning speed, rushed and sprang. The 
revolver cracked; the bullet struck him in 
the shoulder, but it takes more than a re- 
volver-bullet to stop a charging lion. 

Reeves, with a boxer’s skill, ducked and 
guarded, but no guard was proof against 
those terrific sweeping blows. Kaspa had 
forgotten all that Sefton had taught him; 
his tactics were those of the lion. Reeves 
got his head away from a sweeping stroke, 
but a second one, delivered with bewilder- 
ing speed, caught him in the ribs. He 
went reeling, and collapsed like a stuffed 
sack. 

Kaspa was on him in an instant. He 
raised the inanimate body above his head 
and, bending his knee, prepared to bring 
Reeves down upon that member with all 
his colossal strength. He was roaring now, 
short coughing roars that echoed about 
the wooded shores of the lake in terrifying 
fashion. 

To the sickened onlookers there seemed 
no hope of saving Reeves, but Madeline’s 
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beauty could do what man’s strength could 
not. She flung herself upon Kaspa, wound 
her arms about his neck and, pulling her- 
self upwards off the ground, fastened her 
lips on his. The lion-man tried to shake 
loose her hold, but, burdened as he was, he 
could not get rid of her. In a moment the 
wild glare began to die out of his eyes; he 
shook his head slightly like a man awaken- 
ing from a heavy sleep. Then a frown gath- 
ered upon his forehead. He jerked his 
head backwards from that clinging em- 
brace, and spoke in a rumbling, husky 
voice. 

"All right, all right, I won’t kill him.” 

Madeline saw the human sanity in his 
face. She unclasped her arms and sank 
fainting at his feet, and Kaspa, with an 
easy effort, threw the struggling form of 
Harland Reeves out into the lake. Sefton 
and Lucian hastened to rescue him. As 
afterwards transpired, he had several ribs 
broken, and was unable to swim on account 
of these injuries. Kaspa bent and picked 
up the fainting girl in his arms. He looked 
deep into her eyes for a moment, then he 
carried her to a chair and set her in it. 

He turned and ran quickly up the bank 
into the trees. In a moment he had van- 
ished from sight, and he did not hear the 
faint voice that called "Kaspa!” behind 
him. 

Sefton did not waste time upon Reeves; 
he abandoned him to the ministrations of 
his friends and sprinted for the house. He 
hoped to intercept Kaspa, and he was in 
time to catch him as he climbed into his 
car. Sefton stood in front of the radiator. 
“Where are you going?” he gasped. "Don’t 
clear off like that! I have things to say to 
you, and you are hurt — there is blood on 
your sleeve.” 

Kaspa smiled and shook his head as he 
started the engine. 

“But, Kaspa,” cried his friend, “don’t 
leave me like this, old man’. Haven’t we 
been pals? What have I done that you 
should go off without a word? I know you 
are going back to Africa; I can feel it — and 
I want to come with you.” Kaspa shook his 
head again. He extended his hand, and 
Sefton came round the car to grasp it. 

"Stay here and marry Madeline; settle 
down at Honeydale, and be happy. I have 
made provision for you.” 

He gave Sefton a long look from his won- 
derful eyes, now filled with a softer light, 
shook free his hand, and let the car leap 
forward. Martin Sefton stood looking after 
the retreating car with tears in his eyes. 
He wondered if that were to be the last 



time he would shake hands with Kaspa 
Starke, the lion-man. 

CHAPTER Vm 

THE VOICE OF THE WILD 

T HE little coasting steamer entered 
the harbor of Chola to land one pas- 
senger. He was a huge golden-haired 
young man dressed in white duck, and car- 
rying a suitcase in each hand. He turned 
his back upon the curious wharf loungers 
and made straight for the resident commis- 
sioner’s office. Robert Parkes, a white- 
haired, somewhat feeble man, was commis- 
sioner. He had succeeded Loudon Grant, 
whose dissipated doings had eventually 
reached the ears of his chiefs, and resulted 
in the one-time resident commissioner 
being reduced in rank and relegated to 
that duty of commissioner at Nyoka which 
Martin Sefton had once held. 

Kaspa was glad to find a stranger in 
authority; some one who did not know his 
history and would not be likely to interfere 
with his projects. He introduced himself 
as a Canadian, traveling for pleasure, and 
announced his intention of making his 
way through the Bomogo country into 
Portuguese territory, where his father had 
once had a mission station. 

His papers were all in order, and Parkes 
was pleased to offer him all the assistance 
in his power. He also extended the hos- 
pitality of his house, but Kaspa was not 
anxious to stay at the coast. He declared 
his intention of leaving for the interior 
that day if he could make necessary ar- 
rangements. 

“I am afraid that will be impossible,” 
said Parkes, “unless you could purchase a 
truck and travel to Nyoka, There you 
might pick up the carriers you need and 
leave your truck for sale or return to 
Chola; but to do that you need to have 
some knowledge of the country and the 
native language." 

"You forget that I was born here,” said 
Kaspa. “I told you my father was a mis- 
sionary across the border.” 

The commissioner smiled. That sim- 
plified matters. His guest probably knew 
more about this district than he did, for 
he had been here only a few months. 

Kaspa got his motor truck — a rattletrap 
concern, the property of an Indian trader. 
It was good enough for his purpose. At 
dusk that night he drove out of the station 
upon the white sandy road to Nyoka, and 
Parkes would have been horrified had he 
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known that Kaspa was alone on the lorry, 
without servant or guide. 

The palm groves and the sand changed 
to thorny bush and red earth. The sky 
was dark blue and strewn with stars, and 
a whispering wind blew in his face from 
off the high veld. By midnight the bush 
was beginning to open out and there were 
long glades sleeping in the starlight. 

Kaspa saw zebra, impalla, wildebeeste — 
all the animals of the veld, but one, and 
that one the finest. A little stream crossed 
the road, and there he stopped his engine 
and rested, listening to the sounds of the 
night. The stream must be a tributary of 
the big river, and he wondered if he had 
ever crossed it further down where it 
joined the Nyoka. 

He stayed there a long time, like one in 
a dream, listening to the old remembered 
sounds of the night to which he had been 
so long a stranger. Cicadas rasping, tree- 
frogs chirping, the yelp of a distant jackal, 
and the hunger-cry of a hyena — all had a 
message for him; and then suddenly he 
heard the sound for which he had been 
waiting. 

There were four of them, his keen ear 
' told him, and they were coming upwind in 
his direction. The wild melancholy call 
sighed and rumbled among the thorn trees, 
just as it had done in the days when 
Kaspa had heard it.and shuddered, a help- 
less cub with only Kali to protect him from 
the authors of that dreadful sound. 

They came nearer and nearer, and Kaspa 
leaned against the wing of the lorry wait- 
ing. He found himself trembling as the 
lions approached. Would they recognize 
him as one of them, or did the man scent 
cling to him so strongly that they would 
rim from him in disgust? 

Presently he saw dim slouching figures 
crossing the road ahead. He raised -his 
voice and gave the greeting call. The lions 
stopped, and one turned towards him. It 
was a fine old yellow-mane, evidently the 
pack-leader. 

Kaspa called again, and the lion an- 
swered. There was a note of enquiry in 
his voice as he came down the road to- 
wards the dark lorry. “A friend, a friend,” 
Kaspa grunted. “Greeting, brother, what 
hunting?” But the lion had stopped. A 
startled snort broke from him, and he re- 
treated at a trot into the bush. Kaspa 
heard him telling his followers of the trap 
by the roadside — the scent of man com- 
bined with the voice of a lion. 

Kaspa suffered a spasm of fury. This 
was what man’s life had done for him; 



he had lost touch with the wild and be- 
come an outcast from both lives alike. He 
wrenched off his civilized clothes and stood 
naked in the cool wind. From a suitcase he 
took a belt, an old monkey-skin girdle and 
a hunting-knife in a brass-studded sheath, 
the finest that money could buy. 

In a few minutes he was attired once 
again as Kaspa the lion-man, and as such 
he strode off into the bush without a back- 
ward glance at the lorry and its contents. 
He was free, free at last. The long months 
of waiting dropped from him with his 
civilized garments; he slipped through the 
thorns on bare noiseless feet, and uncon- 
sciously his throat shaped’ and constricted 
itself to a language as wild and remote 
from the speech of man as the veld itself. 

Kaspa went forward through the dark- 
ness, treading like a lion and grunting the 
warning of his presence to those abroad in 
the night. He headed for the upper Nyoka 
and the cave in the donga. It had been 
his intention when he left the coast to 
travel by lorry as far as a road existed and 
then strike out on foot. He had pictured 
himself rejoining his old companions, not 
as a lion, but as a man, a superior being 
who might enjoy the privileges of human- 
ity with the freedom of the wild animal. 

The Bomogo would sell him land, and he 
could settle down as a respectable colonist 
whose nocturnal activities were of no con- 
cern to any one but himself. All these 
plans had now been abandoned. It was 
easy enough to make them in the common- 
sense atmosphere of a ship’s smoking- 
room, but the smell of the bush in his nos- 
trils, and the call of the kings of the veld, 
had in a moment stripped the veneer of 
civilization from him and left^him a wild 
lion again, who could be content with 
nothing but absolute freedom freon the 
ways of man. 

He regretted nothing. His experiences 
in Canada had taught him the cunning 
and power of man, and he would use that 
knowledge for the benefit of himself and 
his pack. At will he could resume the 
habiliments of humanity and penetrate 
into the cities, and with his great wealth 
procure those things which might be 
necessary to himself and his friends. Hor- 
ton had not done him a bad turn when he 
captured him and shipped him into 
another world than the one he knew. 

He pushed steadily onwards, disregard- 
ing the many attractions about him. His 
purpose was to reach the highlands as soon 
as possible, for he was consumed with 
anxiety for the fate of his old companions, 
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of whom he had heard nothing since that 
day when they roared their farewells along 
the river-bank to the captive held fast in 
net and ropes. 

T HE morning found him still trekking. 

He had slaked his thirst at the river and 
was now feeling the wind of the higher 
levels upon his face. He was tired and 
hungry; he no longer possessed that ex- 
traordinary endurance which had once 
been his, but he comforted himself with 
the belief that it would return. He had 
kept his muscles pliant, and his body fit, 
during the period of his captivity. Occa-/ 
sionally he saw traces of the Bomogo, and 
once a herd of cattle streaming out to 
graze in the early dawn; but he made long 
detours to avoid observation, and the na- 
tives had no knowledge that the lion-god 
had returned to his hunting-grounds. 

When the sun was high he curled up in 
a thicket and slept, awakening again with 
the cool breeze of evening and resuming 
his journey. When the first star glittered 
in the dusky sky he reached the waterhole 
where Cloete had camped long ago, and 
from there he saw the tall hills like a wall 
across the horizon. He made his way to 
the water and lay down to drink his fill 
and rest. The object of his quest was at 
hand and now again those doubts op- 
pressed him. How would Dogo and Ruka 
receive him? He was not. the same Kaspa 
that had been taken from them over two 
years ago; his mind had altered, and for 
all he knew something fundamental in his 
make-up had altered with it. 

There was the aura of man about him, 
and a wild lion might well refuse to recog- 
nize his old playmate in the restrained, 
thoughtful person who assumed the garb 
of the wild but reeked of men and cities. 
He lay watching the water running be- 
neath his face, through that pool wherein 
he had often bathed and watched the ele- 
phants at their play. The old horror and 
despair came upon him as he looked at 
the tree to which he had been tied while 
his enemies gathered to discuss his fate 
about their cooking-fires. 

To this spot he had come after his first 
attack upon the Bomogo manyatta, and he 
felt again the contempt of man that had 
been bred of that experience. He had been 
a different Kaspa in those days, wild and 
free and supremely confident. No world 
but that of the veld and forest existed for 
him, and now he had traveled in steam- 
ships and motor cars, dined in hotels and 
patronized theaters. Could it be possible 



that they would take him back again aa 
their friend and leader? 

The velvety darkness deepened, gloom 
settled about the river valley, and fireflies 
began to flit through the shadows. Sud- 
denly arose a sound upon the night. 
“Oo-aargh, oo-aargh, oo-aargh-h-h, argh- 
argh-argh-h!" Beginning on a high cres- 
cendo note it pealed out, was repeated 
three times, and followed by a series of 
diminishing roars on a melancholy, falling 
scale. 

Kaspa leaped to his feet and stood strain- 
ing his ears. He knew that voice; often 
had he hear,d it in his waking hours and 
of late in his dreams. It was Ruka sound- 
ing the rallying call for the night’s hunt- 
ing. He threw back his head and answered 
— a slightly tremulous and too eager cry 
perhaps, but none the less a true roar such 
as can only be uttered by the king of 
beasts upon his own domain. There was 
a moment's silence, and then a chorus of 
sound came in waves out of the blackness. 
There was surprise and a sort of hunger 
in the questing notes of it. Kaspa knew 
that afar in the night lithe forms were in 
motion towards him. 

Motionless he stood, his heart pounding 
in his breast as he awaited the realization 
of his hopes or their bitter disappointment. 
A long dark form came out of the trees 
and paused to gaze. A low enquiring 
grunt came from it. Kaspa replied with 
the one sound, "Ruka!” Ruka dashed at 
him. 

In a moment they were rolling over and 
over like a pair of cubs, pulling and pat- 
ting. The deep purr of the lion resounded 
throughout the glade. Dogo came hurry- 
ing to join that gleeful wrestle on the soft 
Kikuyu grass. Kaspa extricated himself 
and sat up; the lions crouched at his feet 
mewing and purring like a couple of big 
cats. 

He himself was acting likewise, and the 
man-laugh was bubbling upon his lips, 
mixed with the hoarse rasping language of 
his friends. A big lioness and two cubs sat 
watching that meeting with wide eyes as 
Zito frisked about Kaspa like a puppy. 

Then began explanations such as could 
be made between creatures who had no' 
language but that of grunts and thought- 
impulses. Kaspa had escaped; he had 
returned to his friends, and all was well. 
The lions recovered their dignity and be- 
came grave and reserved as was their nor- 
mal habit. Dogo called forward his new 
mate, Hiko, and two cubs, who were fine 
young fellows like their father, 
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Hunting had been good during the past 
year. The Bomogo had not troubled them, 
and no hunters had visited the district. 
Zito would produce cubs soon, and the pack 
would be strong and numerous. Now that 
Kaspa had returned to lead them they 
would thrive mightily. This was good 
country, and the rains had been regular 
since the big drought. 

Ruka saw no reason to leave these hunt- 
ing grounds, although the others had been 
in favor of a visit to the lower veld. What 
did Kaspa think? At once he slipped back 
into the position of leader and 'advisor; it 
was as though his long absence in the 
haunts of men had never been. 

On the question of a change of locality 
Kaspa reserved his judgment. He intended 
to bring all his knowledge of man and his 
customs to the assistance of his lion 
friends, and since the lions’ only danger 
was from the Bomogo and their like, he de- 
sired some refuge where no natives dwelt 
and where he would indeed be king of the 
wilderness. 

These were matters for future considera- 
tion; at present he was hungry, and a meal 
was yet to provide. They went up against 
the wind, quartering the veld for the scent 
of game. It was a fortunate night's hunt- 
ing a good augury for Kaspa’s resumption 
of leadership. 

When he charged down upon the panic- 
stricken zebra and drove a fat stallion into 
the jaws of the waiting lionesses, he felt 
once again the thrill of the chase and the 
joy of accomplishment. Raw meat was 
strange to his palate, but he did hot con- 
template building a fire and cooking it, as 
he might have done by drilling with a hard 
stick in the powdery bark of a decaying 
tree. Henceforth he must eschew all man’s 
habits and become again a true creature of 
the wild. He cut a liberal supply of meat 
from the haunch of the kill and sat down 
among his comrades to eat and be thank- 
ful. 

W HEN the lions were full fed and lay 
about round the kill to await the com- 
ing of day, Kaspa returned to the subject 
in his mind. He advocated a move, but not 
downward; upwards. That startled them. 
Uuwards lay the thick forest, and above 
that the bare slopes of the mountains. It 
was unknown territory, and daunting. 

It was just this remoteness that appealed 
to Kaspa. So far as he knew, no natives 
inhabited those grassy slopes that he could 
see above the forest line, and if game 
abounded there it would be an ideal spot 



for the pack to live in; but lions do not 
like forest, and there was ten miles of it at 
least before they could reach open country 
again. 

He determined to explore the mountain 
by himself before leading his friends to 
these unknown heights. During the day 
Kaspa rested in the cave, but with the eve- 
ning he arose and took leave of his friends, 
promising to return within forty-eight 
hours at the most. 

He struck out into the forest, choosing 
the elephant-trails that ran onwards to 
the mountains. Through the dense under- 
growth, and under the huge branching 
trees, he walked with his long, loping stride 
that devoured the miles, that made no 
sound upon the soft damp earth of the 
trails. 

He was cautious and alert, making full 
use of nose and ears, for there was little 
light to see by. The big animals were 
abroad upon their nightly business. In 
the glades bush-buck and buffalo grazed; 
the elephant herds were stripping the 
young trees of their tender shoots, and 
solitary rhinoceros browsed among the cac- 
tus plants, where rocky soil made openings 
in the canopy of leaves. Kaspa avoided 
these monsters by circuitous progress. 

The forest was a maze of twisting trails, 
and where one might not serve it was easy 
to find another going approximately in the 
desired direction. He met leopards slinking 
like shadows among the bushes, and they 
gave him the trail. Occasionally a big 
python slid along the branches above his 
head, hunting the luckless monkeys among 
their roosts; and Kaspa was wary of the 
reptiles, for he knew that not even the 
strength of the lion can prevail against 
those sinewy coils. 

Towards dawn he emerged upon open 
veld, having traveled many more miles 
than he need have done had his course 
been direct. He sat down on the banks of 
a hurrying stream and waited for the light. 
The tops of the trees were concealed in 
swirling mist which clung to the whole face 
of the mountain. It was cold and damp, 
✓even when the rolling chorus of the colobus 
proclaimed the advent of day, the sun was 
invisible. i 

Kaspa walked steadily uphill through the 
mist which hid everything but the coarse 
tussocky grass at his feet. Within an hour 
the mist began to rise and the fiery sun 
broke through. The hillside cleared like 
magic, and Kaspa, standing upon the top 
of a rise, could see his surroundings. Below 
him was the line of the forest like a green 
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wall; above, three miles away, a jumble 
of rocks and boulders and volcanic mud, 
upon which a few straggling thorns grew. 
To either side — a broad belt across the 
mountain — was veld; coarse and luxuriant, 
dotted with little clumps of bush and 
patches of forest trees. 

Its breadth was perhaps six miles, its 
length incalculable, and Kaspa was over- 
joyed to see scattered upon its expanse the 
forms of zebra, kongoni, and gazelle. There 
were several hundred of them in plain 
view, and it followed that along the slopes 
which he could not see there were many 
thousands, for the grass was green and 
tasty, and where one beast came others 
would follow. They must get up from the 
plains by a roundabout course' which 
avoided the forest, he reasoned; perhaps 
they had come right over the top of the 
mountain through the snowfields. 

He surprised a reed-buck couched In the 
grass beside a stream, but though he 
chased it, it outdistanced him easily over 
the rough footing. Kaspa extended his 
arms to the sky and laughed aloud. The 
air was keen and refreshing, and the sun 
was warming his muscles. This was fine 
country and devoid of enemies; it was the 
place he had dreamed of. 

He set out to hunt a gazelle, for by this 
time he was in need of food, but at the 
end of a mile run he found himself ex- 
hausted and the gazelle still fresh. The 
altitude “and the tussocky grass were 
against him; he would need to get acclima- 
tized before he could match these crea- 
tures on their own ground. 

He set off to explore the country. In 
one direction the strip of veld terminated 
in a huge ravine, at the bottom of which 
a river ran furiously; the other way it 
gradually pinched out between the lava 
beds and the encroaching forest. He now 
estimated the extent of the hunting- 
ground at about twelve miles, by six at its 
broadest part. It was full of game which, 
supposing they did not vacate the place 
when the lions arrived, would provide good 
hunting for the pack for years to come. 
He pushed up into the barren, rock-strewn 
lands above. There the soil was red and 
powdery, seamed with huge gullies, and 
armored in places with a crust of lava, 
feet in thickness. 

Some of the rocks were huge as houses, 
and in a Jumble of these he found a fine 
cave, from the sandy floor of which a view 
could be had of the veld and the distant 
forest-line. There were dlk-dik among the 
washaways, and he managed to kill one 



with a stone. He sat down outside the 
cave with the country spread below him 
like a map, and made his meal. Afterwards 
he scouted up behind the cave and found 
the same conditions prevailing, until in 
the distance he saw the lava speckled with 
snow. There were plenty of rock-rabbits 
about, and some leopards that he supposed 
preyed upon them, but he saw no spoor of 
larger beasts. 

He did find the print of a huge foot 
which was manlike, but he was convinced 
that it had been made by an enormous 
baboon. The ape-folk did not worry Kaspa, 
and he thought little of this indication 
that the heights were inhabited by a race 
of baboons larger than any he had en- 
countered. Before midday he was trekking 
down the mountain again, full of the joy- 
ful tidings of his discovery and eager to 
lead, his friends to the new hunting- 
ground. 

He regained the cave in the donga that 
evening and lost no time in describing his 
adventures to the attentive lions. They 
were unwilling to exchange the country 
they knew for this strange land where the 
rock-rabbits lived, but their faith in Kaspa 
was such that they unhesitatingly obeyed 
his commands. 

The following night he led them through 
the forest to the higher veld, and so on to 
the cave he had found for them. Once the 
move was made the lions began to like 
their new surroundings. The game was 
not wild, and the dark misty nights made 
hunting easy. The cold was not so bad, for 
they were awake and busy at night, and 
during the day the sun shone fiercely on 
the mountain. ^ 

It was possible to walk about in the mist 
until" the sun was high, for mountain 
mornings were at least as dark as moon- 
lit nights. No other lions inhabited this 
district, and of man there was no trace. 
The buffalo roamed about the veld until 
late in the day, and elephants could fre- 
quently be seen watering at the stream 
under a cloudless sky. 

Man, the universal enemy, had not made 
his presence respected in this wild spot, 
and the beasts were unafraid. But if man 
had not yet appeared, there was his proto- 
type in the huge apes that lived among the 
rocks and ravines of the higher slopes. 
They were a race of giant baboons, such 
as may sometimes be found in the big 
mountain forests of the northern country. 

The first time Kaspa met them, he was 
astonished. Proceeding along the edge 
of the ravine upon one of his usual tours 
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of exploration, he caught sight of animals 
upon the further bank. In common with 
most animals, Kaspa preferred to observe 
rather than be observed. He sank down 
behind a boulder and waited for the mov- 
ing objects to come into plain view. 

There were a score of them — dog-faced 
baboons, hopping in grotesque attitudes 
along the bank, turning over rocks and 
stones, searching for grubs. About half a 
dozen were enormous brutes, twice as big 
as any baboon Kaspa had seen. The males 
were like small gorillas, about five feet six 
in height, broad as the strongest man, and 
long armed. Their jaws were equipped 
with fangs as thick and sharp as those of 
the hyena, and their little red eyes were 
bright and vicious. Kaspa recognized that 
here was a foe that might well dispute his 
supremacy to the lordship of the mountain 
hunting-grounds. He knew the habits of 
the creatures: that, like men, they traveled 
in packs and were ready to band together 
for defense or attack, that they were 
quick and fierce and could climb as well as 
himself. 

He went off back to the cave to tell his 
friends of his discovery. The lions were 
not much interested. It did not occur to 
them to fear the aggression of monkeys, 
but Kaspa wondered if it was the presence 
of these brutes that had caused man to 
shun this excellent grazing-ground. He 
determined to keep a watchful eye upon 
the doings of the baboons and to avoid 
contact with them as far as possible. It 
was inevitable that they should encounter 
the baboons sooner or later, and the meet- 
ing took place a few days later despite 
Kaspa’s best efforts to prevent it. 

One evening he came out into the fading 
light with his comrades about him, and, 
standing on the rocky platform before the 
mouth of the cave, raised his voice in the 
roar which should announce to all and 
sundry that the kings of the veld were 
about to begin their night’s hunting. 

At once the rocks echoed with the barks 
and screams of a troupe of baboons that 
had been playing within a few yards of the 
cave. A half-grown youngster was nearer' 
to Dogo than his mother considered safe, 
and she promptly dashed forward snarling 
and screeching to scare the intruder away. 
She charged within a few paces of the lion, 
whose dignity was upset by this demonstra- 
tion of spite upon the part of a mere mon- 
key. Before Kaspa could interfere Dogo 
had leaped at the baboon. The creature 
escaped with extraordinary agility, but its 
unfortunate cub was caught by the lion 



and instantly killed. The trouble began 
immediately. The bereaved mother capered 
on top of a boulder screaming abuse and 
sorrow; a big male came dashing round 
the rock, saw the dead cub, and raised the 
rallying cry. 

The surrounding rocks became alive 
with leaping, snarling apes. They made 
concerted dashes at the lions, and when 
attacked leaped up on to huge boulders 
where they could not be followed. Ruka 
stood irresolute, with Kaspa alone keeping 
his head, making ineffectual efforts to 
protect them. Half a dozen baboons 
leaped down upon him, and he was soon 
engaged in a desperate fight in which only 
his speed and the flashing blows of his 
knife saved him from being torn to 
pieces. 

The cubs were not so fortunate. In a' 
moment they were overwhelmed as others 
of the enemy came to the help of their 
fellows. They were dragged, snarling and 
fighting furiously, away into a ravine, 
where a dozen pairs of fierce jaws and 
tearing hands made an end of them. The 
lionesses came rushing back to the rescue, 
but although several baboons felt the 
weight of their thrashing paws, the cubs 
had been carried up onto the crags be- 
yond reach of assistance. 

Kaspa and his friends gathered in a 
roaring group, while the baboons with all 
the 1 savage insolence of their kind bayed 
insults at them from the surrounding 
heights. One of the huge brutes was 
thrashing the body of a cub about in full 
view of its frantic mother. Hiko charged, 
leaping vainly at the side of the sheer 
rock on which the creature stood. Stones 
and branches were hurled down upon her, 
and she was powerless to close with her 
enemies. She drew off, snarling and rag- 
ing, to rejoin her companions in the clear 
space before the cave. Kaspa had sus- 
tained a severe bite in the leg, and all the 
lions bore marks of the conflict. 

Between them they had killed seven of 
the baboons, and thenceforth those crea- 
tures showed no desire to battle on the 
ground with their powerful antagonists; 
but Hiko’s cubs had been lost, and the fact 
that these well-grown, heavy youngsters 
had been carried off so easily gave evidence 
of the baboons’ fighting qualities. The 
baboons, with' all the persistent vindictive- 
ness of the monkey people, had no inten- 
tion of abandoning the field to their 
enemies. They stayed on the crags, bark- 
ing and chattering, throwing such missiles 
as they could find. 
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Kaspa tried to make his friends follow 
him out on to the veld. He realized that the 
baboons must be taught a lesson or there 
would be no peace for the lions night or 
day; and the only way in which this could 
be done was to inveigle the brutes into the 
open, where they could not get away from 
the lions’ rush. But Hiko would not leave 
the dead cubs, although they were twenty 
feet above her head beyond her reach. 

The baboons jeered and exhibited the 
bodies of their slain foes. Kaspa reflected 
that it is only the apes and mankind who 
possess the ability to taunt and infuriate 
their foes to this extent. Hiko was like a 
mad creature, and the other lions were in 
no condition to hear reason. They spent 
the night stalking to and fro before the 
cave, replying to the insults of the baboons 
with threats and ragings. 

W HEN morning broke, things were no 
better. The lions retired to their cave, 
but the baboons followed them to the en- 
trance and baited them throughout the 
daylight hours. Every now and then a lion 
would charge out into the open in a futile 
effort to catch one of the tormentors, but 
the baboons had only to leap up the rocks 
to safety, and not one was punished. By 
nightfall the lions were frantic and in a 
humor to vacate the district and return to 
the lower veld where the Bomogo herded 
their cattle. 

Kaspa was at last able to outline his plan 
and to secure their cooperation in it. He 
deduced that the baboons were now confi- 
dent and unwary, and could be lured into a 
trap without suspecting it.' His plan was 
simple. They must start out on their 
nightly prowl, as though too hungry to 
worry further about the loss of the cubs 
and their hopes of vengeance. Kaspa felt 
sure that the apes would follow them out 
on to the veld, and, once well away from 
the rocks and trees, they would be in the 
lions’ power. Dissimulation was foreign to 
the great cats’ natures, but at last they 
listened to their leader and agreed to obey. 

When night had fallen they issued from 
the cave and slunk away to the plain with- 
out a backward glance at their jeering 
enemies. The baboons followed along the 
tops of the rocks until these came to an 
end and there was nothing before them 
but an expanse of grass. They stayed there 
for a while, chattering insults, until the 
dun forms of the lions began to fade from 
sight in the darkness; then they followed, 
unable to relinquish their amusement even 
at the cost of their safety. 



When the pack was a quarter of a mile 
out in the grass the baboons were a hun- 
dred yards behind them, lolloping along to 
the number of a hundred or more, em- 
boldened by the cowed demeanor of their 
foes and bent upon spoiling the night's 
hunting. Hiko, unable to restrain her rage 
further, turned to roar at them. That 
gave them pause, for they suddenly real- 
ized that they were far from tree or rock. 
A shrill excited babbling broke out amongst 
them, and some of the older males turned 
back. i 

Kaspa knew that the time had come. He 
gave the fighting roar and charged, with 
the whole pack racing after him. The 
baboons fled screaming, but the lions 
caught up with them easily. Striking and 
leaping, they decimated the flock and de- 
stroyed whole families. Some of the bigger 
apes turned to fight, but here there were 
no boulders and precipices to facilitate 
their elusive tactics, and the strength of 
the lion was too much for their tender 
frames. The giants among them were a 
match for Kaspa had he been unarmed, 
and since their agility and cunning were 
equal to his, he had difficulty in making 
openings for his deadly knife thrusts, but 
they had no notion of how to deal with a 
lion. 

They closed and bit and tore, to be de- 
stroyed in an instant by the jaws and 
claws of the carnivora, against which no 
softer flesh can prevail. The remnant of 
the baboon flock regained the rocks with 
difficulty, leaving a score of their number 
dead upon the plain. 

From that moment the lions were not 
molested further. The baboons retired 
further into the hills, and there was peace 
in the cave among the rocks. Zito produced 
her litter, hunting was good, and the 
weather cool and invigorating, but despite 
these advantages Kaspa was not entirely 
happy. Memories of his Canadian life 
began to trouble him. He found himself 
desirous of seeing Sefton’s humorous, 
eager face again, and feeling the warmth 
of his man-friend’s handclasp. He won- 
dered how things were going in Toronto; 
if Madeline had forgotten him and con- 
sented to make Sefton happy, as he had 
planned. 

He had not forgotten Madeline. 

Watching the happy mating of his 
brothers, he was conscious that there 
could be no family life for him, and the 
thought of those few precious moments 
with the woman who had loved him re- 
curred to him disturbingly. He began to 
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wonder what would be his ultimate fate. 
The life of an animal was necessary to 
him, but he was also a man, with all a 
man’s desires and love of the companion- 
ship of friends and human speech. Ideas 
formed in his mind, and he had no one 
with whom to discuss them. The routine 
of hunting and sleeping became monoton- 
ous; it led nowhere. 

There was something more in life than 
this business of just living. Kaspa became 
morose and given to wandering afar in the 
forest occupied with his own thoughts and 
loi-gings. 

The mating season was now at hand, 
and everywhere he saw. creatures cleaving 
to each other. Birds were busy construc- 
ing their nests, the herd bulls fought and 
trumpeted under the budding trees, and 
the wild was filled with the sounds of song 
and frolic. 

In these great purposes Kaspa had no 
part. He was solitary, a creature divorced 
from his kind, and since even the old 
bachelors who had been driven out from 
the society of their fellows were morose 
and ill-tempered these days, it was natural 
that a young and healthy being like Kaspa 
should feel the urge of the season and his 
loneliness. 

No, he had not forgotten Madeline, and 
now knew that he would never forget her 
— that the distance between them but 
served to make him remember her the 
more; but thin'gs seemed hopeless to him, 
for with his ignorance of the ways of men 
and women he was certain that by this 
time she would have forgotten him. 

CHAPTER IX 

“THE ABORIGINES’ 

RECLAMATION SOCIETY” 

I N A LARGE, handsomely furnished of- 
fice on King Street, Toronto, two men 
were talking privately. They were 
Harland Reeves and Lucian Marley. Lucian 
was looking worried; his thin, fair face 
was paler than usual, and there was a ner- 
vous, irritable twist to his mouth. Reeves, 
unperturbed and cynical as usual, watched 
him with a trace of amusement in his 
dark eyes. 

Lucian was making a confession that 
cost him an effort. He had acted like a 
callow fool, and his was not a nature that 
found it easy to accept ridicule and cen- 
sure. He had been having a flutter on the 
Exchange without his brother-in-law’s 
knowledge, wishing to surprise him with 
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the evidence of his perspicacity in the 
shape of hard cash when the time to clean 
up arrived. But the time to clean up had 
not arrived; it was the other people who 
had evidenced their superior cleverness by 
helping themselves to _over a hundred 
thousand of Lucian’s precious dollars. 

He had raised the wind from a money- 
lender by pretending that he was still 
Denison Starke’s heir, and now the fellow 
had been making enquiries and had 
learned that Kaspa stood in the way, and 
that Lucian’s share of the inheritance had 
been reduced to a beggarly sum. He had 
given the young man a week to refund the 
money, otherwise he threatened fore- 
closure and court proceedings. 

Lucian’s stepmother could have helped 
him, but the young man knew better than 
to apply to her. The old lady had no 
patience with weakness and folly, and 
hardly a day passed without her pointing 
out to her stepson that since he was no 
longer the heir to a fortune he had better 
turn out and work for his living. A dis- 
closure of this kind would inevitably result 
in his being forced into an office to toil 
from dawn to dark for a pittance — a 
thought intolerable to the pleasure-loving 
Lucian. 

He appealed for help to Reeves, but the 
stockbroker was unsympathetic. “Why not 
have come to me in the first place?” he 
asked. "I could have told you it was a 
wildcat scheme. After all, that’s my pro- 
fession, and, having spent a good long 
time learning to keep out of trouble myself, 
I really don’t see why I should be dragged 
into it by you.” 

“I had the inside dope, or thought I 
had,” Lucian told him for the second time. 
“It looked certain I should make a killing, 
and you remember you have not been very 
encouraging when I have come to you to 
put me on a good thing.” 

Reeves grinned. He intimated that good 
things did not grow on gooseberry bushes, 
and that though the spirit was there, the 
opposition was also there, and stronger 
than Lucian was aware of. “I manage to 
make a modest living by handling other 
people’s wealth, but I have not made any 
of these killings myself yet,” he pointed 
out. 

“Well, anyway, you will have to help 
me,” said Lucian sullenly. “I’ll pay you 
back as soon as I do strike something.” 

Reeves shook his head. “Too easy!” he 
remarked. “Money cannot be had for 
nothing, as you will find out now you want 
it badly. I might be able to raise the sum. 
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but it would just about break me; and as 
for paying it back, when and how?” 

Lucian hastened to explain his convic- 
tion that he was going to make good, in 
large quantities, and in the near future. 
He had made an unlucky shot, but the 
next one would be a winner; he felt it in 
his bones. 

Reeves cut him short rudely. ^“Nothing 
doing. You leave the stock market alone 
or -you'll be a pauper inside a month. 
There are packs of wolves about looking 
for lambs like you, and, my, won’t they 
howl when they see you coming! You have 
no prospects, my good man, and the sooner 
you realize it the clearer your head will 
become. Your friend Kaspa is the only 
man you can apply to. He has plenty, and 
he certainly doesn’t want it out in the 
jungle. My advice is, go to Africa and tell 
your troubles to your cousin. He’s done 
you out of about two million; he ought not 
to boggle at lending you a hundred 
thousand." 

Lucian considered — not the trip to 
Africa, but the loss of his inheritance. The 
scowl upon his weak face grew blacker. 
“Yes, that’s true,” he murmured. “I should 
be a rich man if that fool Horton hadn’t 
raked the wild man out of the woods to 
make a millionaire of him.” 

Reeves laughed, a hard sound. “Cheer 
up, I’m in the same boat. Sheila- would 
have had half, and what she gets I get, 
we being the sort that share our joys as 
well as our sorrows.” Reeves had been 
married to Sheila for three months now, 
and they suited each other. 

Lucian said, as though speaking aloud 
his inmost thoughts, “There has been no 
word from Kaspa since he left Chola. 
Supposing something has happened to 
him? For all we know we may both be 
millionaires as we sit here. He made no 
will.” 

Reeves nodded. “I’ve thought of that. 
He seems to live perilously, as leader of a 
lion pack. I have had some news from 
Africa, although it is little enough.” 

Lucian stared, at him, astonished. “You 
never told ine. What have you heard?” 
His face was animated beyond its wont 
by the prospect of hearing something to 
his advantage. 

Reeves told him briefly. He had taken 
It upon himself to write to the Commis- 
sioner of Nyoka, which Sefton had told 
him was the nearest point to Kaspa’s re- 
treat. Loudon Grant had replied that al- 
though Kaspa had started off from Chola 
to visit him, he had not arrived, and his 



lorry had been found abandoned on the 
road. It contained the lion-man’s clothes, 
so that it was reasonable to suppose that 
he had gone back to live in a state of 
nature among the wild beasts. 

The Bomogo reported that no lions were 
at present living in the old cave on the 
upper Nyoka, so that no news of Kaspa 
could be obtained. 

“This is madness!” Lucian stormed. 
“The fellow might be killed at any mo- 
ment and we should .never know! Then, 
I suppose, it would take about twenty years 
before they would let us have the money!" 

Reeves concurred. “My opinion is that 
we should be well advised to look after 
our interests,” he said quickly. “Some 
arrangement should have been made 
whereby we could keep in touch with this 
savage. It is not fair to us as matters 
stand. I should think the life of a lion, is 
precarious, and* personally, it would not 
cause me any sorrow to hear that Mr. 
Kaspa had been eaten by a competitor, or 
pushed, in to a jelly by a bull elephant. But 
I want to hear about it, because it affects 
my welfare and that of my wife. A man’s 
first duty is to his wife — don’t you think 
so, Lucian?” 

Lucian thought that a man’s first duty 
was to himself. His memories of Kaspa 
had disposed him to think that he was 
the sort of man who would live to a hun- 
dred and ten and survive all the accidents 
of civilized existence; Reeves’ words had 
thrown an entirely different light upon 
the matter. Of course, Sefton had always 
talked as' though Kaspa was as safe from 
harm in the African jungle as he would 
have been in Toronto, but when orie came 
to think of it' there was every prospect of 
the lion-man paying the penalty of his 
rashness at any moment. Lucian was im- 
mensely cheered at this reflection- He was 
not naturally callous or unfeeling,' but 
Kaspa was not a man in the ordinary sense 
of the word, and it did seem ridiculous 
that a creature about as human as a 
friendly dog should keep a man out of a 
fortune. 

He had always felt that way about it, 
and now that Reeves had broken the ice 
he had no objection to putting his feelings 
into words. “Well, look here, then, Har- 
land,” he said; “don’t you think we ought 
to try and get some reliable information? 
If the guy’s a deader, we must be able to 
prove it.” 

Reeves showed him that since Kaspa 
had survived twenty years of such a life 
there was no reason to suppose that he 





He was just a little human figure, alone in the night 
among the things that call the night their friend. . . . 
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had succumbed during the last six months. 

L UCIAN sat scowling and biting his 
nails. “I believe I’ll go to this place 
Nyoka and find out what I can,” he 
grumbled. “It would get me out of the way 
for a bit in case mother finds out about 
that business with moneylender, and, after 
all, a chap couldn’t refuse to help his 
brother in arms, so to speak, when he is in 
it right up to the neck, could he?” 
Reeves sneered. “You’re not thinking 
of joining the lion pack, are you?” 
Lucian glared at him, and the stock- 
broker went on, speaking in a hard, un- 
emotional voice. “You know, ever since 
that barbarian threw me into Lake Scugog 
and busted up my ribs I’ve been thinking 
I'd like to meet him again. The way I look 
at it, he’s nothing but an animal, and. a 
man has to use some means of protection 
against wild beasts. I’d like, to see if the 
wonderful Kaspa would play tricks with 
me if I had a good rifle in my hand and 
there were no timekeepers or referees." 

Lucian paid scant attention to this re- 
mark; it was the sort' of talk that Reeves 
indulged in at times. He began wondering 
where he could raise the money he re- 
quired as a temporary loan, or if the 
moneylender would hold off while he went 
to Africa to borrow from his cousin. He 
told Reeves he thought he’d try it. The 
moneylender must know he hadn’t a hope 
of getting the money in a week; that was 
sheer bluff, he guessed. 

He left the stockbroker pondering over 
a sentence in the letter he had received 
from Loudon Grant, a passage that more 
than hinted that Kaspa stood a very good 
chancy of falling a victim to some hunter’s 
rifle if he had any enemies with money to 
give away. 

He must be a queer bird, this Grant, to 
commit himself like that on paper. Reeves 
had heard all about the man from Sefton 
and Horton, and he was aware that Grant 
must know of Denison Starke’s will and 
the circumstances of the beneficiaries 
under it. It looked as though Loudon 
Grant might be an interesting fellow to 
meet. 

Reeves dallied with an idea that had 
lately entered his mind, the idea of going 
to Africa to see what had happened to 
Kaspa. Several people were dallying with 
that idea at that moment. There was 
Lucian Marley, explaining the circum- 
stances to the loan shark in his palatial 
offices on Yonge Street, and there were 
Madeline Moore and Martin Sefton, talk- 



ing it over in the drawing-room at Rose- 
wood. 

Neither of these two people, had enjoyed 
a day’s happiness since that afternoon 
when Kaspa left Honey dale never to re- 
turn. Madeline had not grown less fond 
of him with his absence. Sefton had tried 
his best to supply the deficiency, but it 
was useless; the girl was seriously in love 
with .he lion-man, and there was room 
for no other emotion in her breast at that 
time, not even pity for the unfortunate 
young man who cherished for her the same 
feelings as she cherished for his friend. 

A bond of sympathy, born of suffering 
shared, drew Madeline and Sefton to- 
gether. The man was convinced he had 
no chance of winning her, and, true to his 
finer instincts, he now asked nothing 
better than to make her happy at what- 
ever cost to himself. 

It seemed that Kaspa was essential to 
the success of this plan, but he had not 
forgotten his objection to Kaspa as a hus- 
band for Madeline. He had hoped to see 
the girl recover from her infatuation, but 
it was apparent that Madeline’s emotion 
was more deeply rooted than he had sup- 
posed. 

She pined visibly for Kaspa, and the 
passage of the empty months seemed but 
to increase her melancholy. This state of 
affairs altered Sefton’s attitude. He had 
been convinced that Madeline could not 
be happy with Kaspa, he was now equally 
convinced tthat she would not be happy 
without him. It followed that Kaspa must 
be brought back and induced to lead a 
civilized life as the husband of Madeline 
Moore. 

Sefton was one of those curious people 
who seem born for self-sacrifice. From his 
first friendship with Kaspa he had sub- 
ordinated his own welfare to that of his 
friend. He had thrown up his position in 
government service to care for the wild 
man, and had accepted the position of a 
paid tutor, surrounded by wealthy and 
independent people who regarded him as 
of little account, a situation which could 
not be soothing to his sensitive nature. 

His love for Madeline was of the same 
passive, altruistic kind as his friendship: 
he desired nothing more than the hap- 
piness of his beloved, and in the establish- 
ment of it his contentment would lie. How 
to bring these two people together was the 
problem that oceuypied his mind to the 
exclusion of all else. 

Madeline, obsessed by her longing for 
Kaspa, accepted the sympathy of her 
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suitoy without analyzing its origin. She 
had the unconscious egotism of healthy 
youth. Of course she Knew Sefton loved 
her, and felt sorry for the hopelessness of 
his suit, but beside the vigorous personal- 
ity of the lion-man he was a weak and in- 
significant figure. She felt the urge of 
mighty primitive forces drawing her to her 
natural mate, and the unselfish adoration 
of the young Englishman was swept aside 
by that emotional flood. 

She mourned aloud. “What can have 
happened to him? When I think of the 
perilous life he is leading, my heart dies 
within me. Can’t we make him return, 
Martin? It seems so long since he went 
away, and surely he must be longing for 
companionship and the comforts of civil- 
ized life by now?" 

She stared at him with dark, miserable 
eyes, and Sefton almost wept at the failure 
of his prophecies, for in the first instance 
he had predicted that Kaspa would not be 
able to settle back into the life from which 
they had rescued him, but would come 
back to his friends a wiser and more con- 
tented man. He walked listlessly about the 
room, his fair face flushed and distressed, 
his mouth sulky. 

“Why is he so unreasonable?” he cried 
impatiently. “There is everything for him 
here that man can desire.” He glanced at 
her and checked his petulance. After all, 
Kaspa would not be the man they loved if 
he were as other men. “He has gone right 
back to the wilderness, of course. He is 
now a lion again, striving to forget that he 
was ever anything else." 

She uttered a low cry of pain. Sefton be- 
came contrite immediately. “Forgive me; I 
didn’t mean he had forgotten you,” he said 
quickly. “I have told you his reasons for 
going: he thought you could never be 
happy with a man like him, and he there- 
fore deliberately departed out of your life 
hoping that you would forget him. I sup- 
pose he is now trying to forget you for the 
sake of his own peace of mind." 

“But I have not forgotten him and am 
not likely to do so, as you know," she said 
quickly. “If he knew it surely he would re- 
turn to me." She caught him by the arm. 
“Oh, Martin, it is all so silly! There is noth- 
ing but misery in this attempt to thwart 
the plans of nature, I am his no matter 
what he does — even if he takes me away 
to live in a cave in the wilderness. Don't 
you think that if he knew that he would 
abandon his foolish idea of running away 
from me?" 



S EFTON forebore to state his convictions 
that Kaspa’s flight had been oc- 
casioned fully as much by his longing for 
the old life as by his reluctance to ruin 
her happiness. He dissimulated, pointing 
out the difficulty of their divining the mo- 
tives of such a man. “Kaspa’s training has 
been so different from that of the rest of 
us.” 

He took a couple of turns about the 
room, while she sat hopelessly regarding 
him; and then he divulged the scheme 
which had been slowly maturing in his 
mind. 

“Look here, Madeline; something has got 
to be done. I have written to Loudon 
Grant, and to the bank manager at Chola. 
Nothing has been heard of Kaspa since 
he deposited his funds and started off in 
that lorry. It isn’t good enough — for all we 
know, he may be in dire need of my help; 
and then, I can't stand watching you pin- 
ing away like that and knowing him to be 
in ignorance of it. I am going back to 
Africa to find him.” He looked at her 
inquiringly. 

She nodded, “I was hoping you would,” 
she said; and then, frowningly, “I only 
wish I could come, too.” 

“Why not?" cried Martin, by no means 
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1 dismayed at the prospect of a long journey 
in her company. “You are your own mis- 
tress.” 

She shook her head, smiling dolefully. 
“I haven't the money; , my father left me 
only a pittance — and there is Mrs. Marley 
to consider. After Sheila married I stayed 
on here, you know, as companion to her 
mother; I can hardly leave her in the lurch 
after all her goodness.” 

“She would not stop you; she is as keen 
as we are on getting Kaspa back again; 
and as for the money, I’ve got enough — I 
don't spend a quarter of my salary.” 
Madeline beamed upon him. “Martin, 
you’re a dear, but even if those difficulties 
were overcome I ' couldn't go voyaging 
round Africa alone with you.” 

Sefton’s face fell; that was just what 
he had hoped for. 

“There is one way it might be done,” 
added the girl pensively: “if I could per- 
suade Sheila to come with me.” 

Sefton doubted. He did not think Sheila 
the best of comrades for an African safari, 
and he was sure that Kaspa did not like 
her. “Nonsense,” said Madeline with wide 
eyes. “They always got on quite well to- 
gether. It was Harland whom Kaspa dis- 
liked, and I think it was only because they 
did not understand each other. Harland 
is quite nice really.” 

Sefton knew that when Madeline was 
convinced, you could not argue with her 
with any hope of success. He also knew 
that she fancied herself a far better judge 
of Kaspa’s thoughts and motives than his 
man friend. He accepted her dictum. 

Madeline became energetic and excited 
at the thought of action. Sefton had not 
seen her look so vivacious for a long time. 
She must immediately ring up Sheila’s 
flat to see if she were in, and, if so, she 
must visit her to talk over this proposal. 
“I do hope she will come!” she cried, her 
eyes shining with excitement. # *T suppose 
newly married people are not very ready 
to leave each other to go oil on long 
journeys, but then, Harland might come, 
too. He needs a holiday, and his partner 
can look after his affairs while he is 
away.” 

Sefton groaned in spirit. He had re- 
pented his rashness in confiding his pro- 
ject to the girl. There was no doubt that 
the atmosphere of jazz and cocktails that 
the Reeves would introduce into the ex- 
pedition would be a powerful deterrent to 
Kaspa’s joining them; it would bring the 
less pleasant aspects of civilization back to 
his memory, but on the other hand Made- 



line. was a trump card. Produce that dark 
and tender beauty in the midst of the 
savage austerity of the wilderness and 
what wild man could resist her? 

He went off down town to find James 
Horton, his mind more cheerful than it 
had been for many days. Perhaps the 
Reeves would not come, and arrangements 
might be made for a chaperon for Made- 
line. The thought that he might be the 
means of bringing happiness to his friend 
and the woman he loved made Sefton feel 
like bursting into song. That he was de- 
liberately ruining any chance he might 
have of winning her for himself did not 
dismay him, for Sefton realized that he 
was one of those unfortunate mortals 
whose desires would always be thwarted, 
and who could find contentment only in 
the happiness of others. Women who loved 
lion-men could not love Martin Sefton. 
Why not acknowledge it and make the 
best of it? He understood and sympa- 
thized. He had a poor opinion of himself 
as a lover, but he might retain his self- 
esteem by proving himself a staunch 
friend. 

Horton understood and sympathized 
also. He had come to cherish a sincere 
regard for Martin Sefton, and the thought 
of Kaspa and his failure to make a civi- 
lized man of him rankled in his mind. 
Horton disliked failure in any one, par- 
ticularly in himself. Added to this disturb- 
ing realization of defeat was a hearty lik- 
ing for the cause of it, and the desire to 
do his best for the grandson of his old 
friend. Horton placed his services and 
his resources behind Sefton. 

“If any one can exercise influence on the 
young fool, it is you, Martin," he said. 
“Personally, I think it a mistake not to go 
alone, but you know Kaspa, and the best 
way to treat him, so go ahead on your 
own lines. Count on me for anything you 
need. I’ll get some letters from Ottawa 
for you— that will help more than a little.” 

Sefton left him in high spirits, which 
were not even damped by the news he re- 
ceived that night that not only were the 
Reeves, but Lucian, to make up the depu- 
tation to Kaspa in his wilderness home. 

T HE next few days were busy ones 
for what Harland Reeves facetiously 
termed “The Aborigines’ Reclamation So- 
ciety.” Now that some definite effort was 
to be made to bring Kaspa back to the 
fold, every one wondered why the truant 
had been allowed to follow his own devices 
so long without restraint. 
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“One would sympathize with his desire 
to return to Africa and live there as a set- 
tler, suitably housed and clothed," Mrs. 
Marley declared, “but really I do think 
that we as his relatives should set our 
faces against the idea of Denison Starke’s 
grandson running about the earth like a 
wild animal. It isn’t decent.” 

She impressed upon Sefton the neces- 
sity of bringing Kaspa back with him. 
“If you leave him in that country he will 
go wild again as soon as your back is 
turned. Get him to Canada and take him 
for a trip in the North Woods or some- 
where where he can have plenty of wild 
life, in reason. It was a mistake making 
him stay at Honeydale; the boy was bored, 
and I don’t wonder at it." 

Sefton thought that good advice; the old 
lady had more sense than any of them. He 
contemplated a honeymoon in Alaska for 
Madeline and Kaspa, and felt a glow of 
pleasure in the prospect of their happi- 
ness. 

Three weeks later “The Aborigines' 
Reclamation Society” sailed for Cape 
Town, whence they caught a mail steam- 
er to Dar-es-Salaam. At the Tanganyika 
port they were held up for a week await- 
ing the arrival of the coaster that would 
take them to Chola, but after what was 
to Madeline a len gthy -period of swelter- 
ing discomfort she at last found herself 
nearing the Mecca of her pilgrimage. With 
the red sunset behind her she looked out 
over the huge expanse of green bush and 
distant purple mountains where her friend 
had his kingdom among the mysterious 
solitudes, apart from any life of which she 
could conceive. 

It had been impossible in Toronto to 
visualize the life of a wild African lion, 
but here, faced with the frightening im- 
mensity of the unknown, she could at 
least estimate the extent of her ignorance. 
The quiet, watchful natives with straight, 
handsome features and an air of dignified 
reserve — which Sefton pointed out to be 
the peculiar attribute of the nomadic 
tribes of the interior — were so different 
from the plump-faced, jovial negroes of 
the coast that she was obliged to think, 
that when, she left the busy highways of 
commerce and the friendly ocean she 
would enter into a land as aloof and 
vaguely disquieting as the people whom it 
bred. 

In Canada, Kaspa had been a stranger, 
and she had met him upon her own 
ground, secure in the confidence of famili- 
arity; now positions were to be reversed, 



and she felt frightened. Would she recog- 
nize in the man who had sunk back into 
the condition of savagery from which he 
had been rescued, the polite, and by no 
means uncultured, man she had known at 
Honeydale? 

Well, she had come this far to speak 
with him, she would carry out her inten- 
tion; but as it became increasingly appar- 
ent that the interview must take place 
between a natural woodland creature and 
a city-bred society girl, in a primeval for- 
est, surrounded by the fierce and preda- 
tory beasts of the wilderness, she felt the 
absurdity of her hopes. 

If Kaspa could not be held by her charm 
in its most appropriate setting, it seemed 
foolish to suppose he would be influenced 
where everything combined to show her 
unsuitability as his comrade. She felt in- 
efficient and depressed. 

Something of these ideas had occurred 
to Sefton also, but with his greater knowl- 
edge he was more confident. He knew that 
nowhere did the softer side of life have’ 
greater appeal than amongst the auster- 
ities of the wilderness. He hoped that by 
this time Kaspa had worked off his revolt 
against the artificialities of civilization 
and begun to appreciate some of its 
advantages. After all, it was not to be 
expected that a man who enjoyed the 
pleasures of friendship, literature, music 
and all the comforts and conveniences of 
wealth and position should be entirely 
satisfied with the life of a brute, however 
splendid. 

Martin hoped to confront Kaspa with 
all that he had so rashly abandoned in 
the presence of Madeline Moore. He had 
reason to suppose she would prove irre- 
sistible, Buoyed up with these hopes, he 
was the most cheerful and optimistic of 
the party, for the others had their own 
troubles to keep them from enjoying their 
holiday to the full. 

Sheila was inclined to be disgruntled 
and fault-finding, for this had not turned 
out to be the pleasure-trip she had antici- 
pated. Since Dar-es-Salaam she had been 
hot, and bored, and indifferently catered 
for. The coasting steamer was uncomfort- 
able and the passengers uninteresting. To 
make matters worse Harland behaved like 
a man with something on his mind. His 
customary insouciant gayety - had given 
place to a pensive, almost sulky reserve, 
highly uncomplimentary to his young and 
attractive wife. The stockbroker’s ^depres- 
sion was by no means unwarranted, had 
she known the reflections that caused it. 
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Reeves had started out cheerfully to re- 
new his dispute with Kaspa, or to assure 
himself of the lion-man’s death. It seemed 
to him ridiculous that Lucian and him- 
self should be kept from the enjoyment of 
a fortune by a person who, far from ad- 
ministering that fortune for Ms own bene- 
fit, preferred to abandon it to the care of 
stewards and solicitors and to live the life 
of a wild animal at no expense whatever. 

If the fellow wished to be a lion, he 
must be treated as a lion, and Reeves had 
no intention of allowing Mmself to be done 
out of two million dollars by a lion! Harl- 
and Reeves had fought in France during 
the war; he had seen too much useless 
slaughter to place an exaggerated value 
upon the sanctity of human life. Look at 
it how you like, Kaspa deserved no mercy. 
He led the life of a beast, and was the 
associate of beasts inimical to man. 

He had, during a period of famine, led 
Ms starving followers against the natives 
and been the death of them — he admitted 
to having killed one man Mmself for the 
possession of a sheath-knife. Those crimes 
had been excused upon the score of the 
perpetrator’s ignorance, but that excuse 
no longer held good. 

Kaspa, a civilized man with a certain 
amount of education, had returned to live 
with the very creatures who had slain na- 
tives in the past, and might be expected 
to do so again the moment it was to their 
advantage. That put him beyond the pale; 
he was not entitled to the protection of the 
law. 

Added to these iniquities, he was keeping 
others out of money which he himself 
could not enjoy. Place four million dol- 
lars on the head of any man, and make 
Mm free game, and how long would it be 
before some one shot him? Reeves asked 
Mmself that question and had no doubt of 
the answer. 

He owed Kaspa: no consideration. The 
wild man had done his best to kill him, 
and, but for a fortunate accident, would 
have done so. It was war to the death be- 
tween them. To give the stockbroker his 
due, he had no intention of trying to 
accomplish liis enemy's downfall by unfair 
means. 

It had occurred to Mm that were he to 
encounter Kaspa in the wilderness the 
lion-man would attempt to carry out the 
purpose from which he had been re- 
strained upon the shores of Lake Scugog 
by Madeline’s timely intervention. Reeves 
wished notMng better, for tMs time he 
would be armed with a magazine rifle. 



with which he would be entitled to pro- 
test his life against the onslaught of a 
wild animal. 

He looked to Loudon Grant, the official 
in charge of the territory, to uphold him 
in any action he was forced to take, and 
intended to “sweeten” Grant accordingly. 

T HIS was all plain sailing to his vigor- 
ous mind; but what was causing his 
usually happy temperament to be over- 
cast was the discovery that Madeline 
Moore was still enamored of this impos- 
sible savage. At Port Perry he had thought 
it a passing attraction, but if it were in- 
deed sometMng stronger and more deeply 
rooted, there was going to be an unpleas- 
ant sequel to the little shooting affray he 
intended to stage in the jungle. 

To make . matters worse, he was con- 
vinced that Madeline had saved his life 
when Kaspa had him helpless in his grasp, 
and Reeves had a curious code whereby he 
recognized an obligation to the girl who 
had done Mm this good turn. He found it 
very difficult to decide upon his course of 
action, and the more he pondered it the 
more difficult it became. It was no wonder 
that Ms demeanor was moody and ab- 
stracted. 

Lucian was too perturbed in his own 
mind to notice the behavior of Ms brother- 
in-law. Reeves, in an unwise moment, had 
confided to Mm the contents of Grant’s 
letter, and ever since dark and' terrible 
thoughts had obsessed the young man’s 
mind. His 'interview with the money- 
lender, had been unpleasant. 

This person had granted him the respite 
necessary to journey to Africa to find Ms 
wealthy relative, but he had conclusively 
stated his intention of prosecuting Lucian 
for obtaining money under false pretenses 
if the hundred thousand dollars was not 
forthcoming within three months. 

Lucian’s mind was filled with misgivings. 
It seemed to Mm most unlikely that Kaspa 
would lend him the sum he required, and 
even if he did so Lucian was in no better 
position than he had been before his un- 
fortunate speculation; he was a young 
man with expensive tastes and without 
the means to gratify them. 

If Kaspa could be removed, all would be 
well, and though he told himself that such 
a thought could never be acted upon, he 
knew in the back of Ms mind that, once 
in conversation with Loudon Grant, the 
affair would be discussed. It would rise be- 
tween them like a guilty secret between 
plotters, for Grant, who was not afraid to 
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put his insinuations upon paper, would be 
little likely to balk at stating them verb- 
ally. And Lucian knew that he had hopes 
of that, and would be unable to resist the 
voice of the tempter. 

Two million dollars was a lot of money, 
and men yielded up their lives every day 
for a less sum. The law of the jungle was, 
“Kill or be killed!” — Kaspa should under- 
stand that — and civilized society was more 
cruel than the jungle. There was no room 
for altruism in Lucian’s pampered mind, 
and yet he shrank from the thoughts of 
bloodshed. He was like the man who prof- 
its by the deaths of his fellows in warfare, 
and yet would not have the courage to 
sign a single execution warrant. 

Influenced by these mixed and conflict- 
ing emotions, the party disembarked at 
Chola and betook themselves to the small 
hotel.. It was hot, filthy, and the play- 
ground of several varieties of noxious in- 
sects, among which scorpions were the 
most frightening and fleas the most obtru- 
sive. Sefton made all speed to arrange 
transport to Nyoka. He found Jan Cloete, 
and engaged his services and that of his 
two lorries. 

Armed with the credentials given him by 
Horton in Toronto, he had no difficulty in 
procuring the necessary, permission and 
licenses for their safari. The resident com- 
missioner was helpful and sympathetic 
with these people who had come so far to 
search for their missing relative. Within 
a few days the two lorries pulled out on 
the road to Nyoka, with Cloete in charge. 

CHAPTER X 

IN kaspa's hunting-grounds 

S EFTON was an old campaigner. He 
had brought a complete outfit, so 
that their camp on the river under 
the big shady mohogo trees was comfort- 
able. The girls were glad to rest for a day 
or two after the long motor journey, while 
their men folk made final arrangements 
with Loudon Grant for the safari. Grant 
was much as Harland Reeves had expect- 
ed him to be from Sefton ’s description and 
the commissioner’s letter. They under- 
stood each other at once. There was a 
sun-downer party the second day of their 
stay at Nyoka, and Reeves and Lucian 
were the only visitors present. 

Sefton did not like Grant, and would 
not accept his hospitality, but the other 
two were not so particular. Grant, who 
prided himself upon his judgment of men, 
soon came to the conclusion that each of 



his guests was anxious for a private con- 
versation with him. He remembered the 
letter he had written under the stimulus 
of alcohol, and in a moment of reckless- 
ness born of disgust at his surroundings. 

Was it possible that his hints had fallen 
upon fertile ground? Since the unfortu- 
nate embroilment with another official at 
the coast, which had resulted in his being 
put back to this station in the primitive 
wilderness, Grant had become embittered. 
He felt he would do anything to get out 
of it, and, if he were not mistaken, the 
means was at hand. 

When Lucian and Reeves at last rose to 
go, he called the stockbroker into his office 
for a private- consultation, ostensibly to do 
with the investment of his savings. 

When, an hour later, Reeves rejoined 
his companions, he wore the satisfied air 
of a man who has succeeded in ordering 
affairs to his liking.' Lucian stole away to 
the commissioner’s bungalow that night 
after dinner, but his interview brought 
him no comfort, to judge by his harassed, 
furtive expression as he walked back to 
his tent in the moonlight. 

Jan Cloete was the next of Grant’s visi- 
tors, and the two of them sat up till dawn 
over a bottle of whisky. The hunter was 
under an obligation to the commissioner. 
There was a matter of the death of an 
Arab headman which Grant had hushed 
up, but Which could even now be resur- 
rected with unpleasant results for the 
Dutchman. 

Deportation was the lightest sentence 
he could expect if it could be proved that 
Ali bin Salim had met his end at the hands 
of his employer in a moment of ungovern- 
able rage. Grant had long used this lever 
to compel the hunter’s compliance to his 
wishes. He put what he could in Cloete’s 
way, but he demanded a share of the prof- 
its of every transaction. The profits of the 
present undertaking, if brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, would be sufficient to 
make them both affluent, but the job was 
not to Cloete’s liking. 

“I do not want to do it, Mr. Grant,” he 
said, shaking his big beard. “I would have 
done it when I first caught him, for then 
he was no better than an animal, but I 
saw him in Chola when he got back from 
Canada, and he is now a man. It is too 
much to go hunting a man like he was an 
elephant.” 

Grant clucked impatiently. "Don't think 
about it that way. There must be no sus- 
picion of premeditation; you must make it 
look like an accident.” He considered for a 
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moment. “Of course the big fellow may do 
it himself, in which event there will be 
nothing for you, Cloete, and your hands 
will be clean, but supposing he were to 
get in a mix-up and you were to come to 
his assistance and flop out our wild and 
woolly friend, we should clean up on both 
of them. Let Reeves tackle it his own 
way, but stand by for accidents, and re- 
member that your Marley will produce the 
coin the moment he comes into his in- 
heritance.” 

Cloete spat. “It is not so bad the way 
the big one wants it,” he growled. “He 
wants to fight fair, but the young man is 
frightened to do his own dirty work, and 
he wants me to do it for him. Man, that 
makes me sick!” 

“You’re going to do It, too,” said Grant 
in a bullying tone. “Don’t make any mis- 
take, Cloete; I’m going to have that 
money. You know what I’ll do if you let 
me down. I can easily dig up that evidence 
and say it has only just come into my 
possession.” 

The Dutchman was cowed. “All right, 
Mr. Grant,” he muttered, “I’ll do it.” An- 
other objection occurred to him. “If they 
are in Portuguese territory, what then? 
I cannot go- shooting there.” 

Grant sneered, “Don’t play that game, 
Cloete. You have poached elephants across 
the border many a time. Besides, who is 
to know where the thing happens? The 
nearest post on that side is two hundred 
miles away.” 

Cloete subsided. He saw that he must do 
this thing or make an enemy of Loudon 
Grant, a state of affairs he dreaded to 
contemplate. They sat over the bottle un- 
til it was empty, and then Cloete stag- 
gered off to his tent, leaving Grant not 
ill pleased with his night’s work. 

The following day the safari started — 
on foot, for the country was unsuited to 
mechanical transport. On the fourth eve- 
ning they reached the Nyoka and went 
into camp where Cloete had camped when 
he made Kaspa captive three yeax;s before. 
They visited the cave in the donga and 
found it deserted; then Cloete settled 
down to kill time, while his natives scoured 
the country for news of the lion-man. 

The visitors amused themselves accord- 
ing to their tastes. Reeves and his wife 
went hunting and carried suffering and 
destruction into the game herds of the 
veld; Lucian lay about under the trees 
reading novels; while Sefton and Madeline 
explored the countryside. 

It is the land of cold sparkling dawns, 



torrid days, and hushed purple nights. 
Madeline loved it. She went with Sefton 
into the forest and saw the hoary trees 
standing, draped in flowering creepers, and 
heard the drumming call of the colobus 
and the melancholy croaking of the horn- 
bills. She bathed in the ice-cold waters of 
the mountain streams and walked in the 
still, glowing evenings over the enormous 
veld that went on for ever into the fas- 
cinating unknown. At night she lay in 
her camp-bed hearing the hunger-cry of 
the hyenas and the grunting of leopards 
along the stream, and once the distant 
coughing roar of a lion which made her 
sit up in bed with beating heart and 
straining ears, wondering if her friend 
were roaming the veld with his savage 
friends about him. 

T HOSE were glorious days for Sefton. 

He delighted in the company of his be- 
loved and the wondrous land which he 
showed her, and which to him had never 
been so filled with beauty and romance. 
They were good comrades, those two, and 
no word of love passed between them, for 
Martin had found a higher ideal; the real- 
ization of a pure passion uninfluenced by 
the hope of reward. The unhurried peace 
of the wilderness entered into him; he felt 
that all was well, that every difficulty 
would adjust itself, and that human joys 
and sorrows were of little account. 

“Out of evil cometh good," was in his 
mind. “I may learn something if I am 
strong enough,” he told himself, and what 
he hoped to learn was the lesson of resig- 
nation which nature teaches. 

It is hot strange that men who live in 
wide spaces become fatalists. Beneath 
the soaring, snow-capped peak of Nyoka 
mountain man’s doings seemed ephemeral 
and man himself of little moment. There 
is a purpose behind it all, and the work- 
ings of that purpose Sefton would not 
dispute. He bowed to the inevitable and 
gave thanks. y 

On the seventh day Jan Cloete cast his 
eyes upward the mountain slopes beyond 
the forest and sent Simba to investigate 
them. “I do not think he will find any- 
thing," he declared, "but we will not leave 
any place unexplored before we move 
down into the thorns.” 

In two days Simba returned, smiling. 
He had found Kaspa’s tracks with the lion 
spoor at a waterhole on the further edge 
of the forest. They broke camp and jour- 
neyed through the tangled jungle. At a 
spot where a ‘ rushing stream descended 
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from the grassy slopes into the leafy for- 
est the tents were pitched one evening 
just at sunset, and before the last mallet- 
stroke echoed in the calm air the roaring 
of lions was all about them. No one went 
to bed until late that night. The air was 
cold and misty; they sat round a blazing 
fire and listened to the voices of the lions, 
now near, now far, as they hunted the 
zebra on the hills. 

Once, towards morning, Madeline awoke 
with the feeling that some presence was 
near her. She was convinced that huge, 
tawny beasts were moving stealthily about 
the camp. She pulled the blankets over 
her head and lay shivering in dread of the 
wild creatures. 

The following moring they set out to 
find the lions’ lair, all except Lucian, who 
stayed in camp, alleging indisposition. Jan 
Cloete led the party up over the veld, the 
others trailing along behind. Sefton and 
Madeline were last, and before they had 
gone far he drew her aside under a shady 
tree and let the party proceed without 
them. 

“I can’t stand going after Kaspa like 
that, all armed and looking like a Cockney 
shooting-party,” he said. “Let you and me 
do a little exploring on our own account.” 

The girl agreed, and they continued up 
the hill, following the course of the river, 
striving to penetrate the morning mist 
which still enshrouded them. The search 
for Kaspa was kept up all day, but the 
only person to see and have speech with 
the lion-man was the one who did not 
look for him. 

After the others had departed Lucian 
took his book aAcl wandered into the for- 
est. The heavy trees arched over him, and 
the thick laurel^growth hedged about him, 
so that he felt shut off from the world 
and enclosed in a green peace of shining 
leaves and tinkling waters. There were 
beautiful black and white colobus in a 
glade by the stream, and he watched them 
idly. 

They were the only beasts he saw, and 
he was unconscious that he ran any risk 
of encountering rhinoceros or buffalo so 
close to the camp. The young man was in 
a state of nervous excitement. Since his 
conversation with Loudon Grant, in which 
he had said more than he intended, his 
mind had been in a turmoil of doubts and 
fears. He knew that Cloete had been in- 
formed that he was willing to pay heavily 
for Kaspa’s death, and whenever he met 
the hunter’s gaze he saw contempt and 
dislike in those cold blue eyes. 



While he walked in this peaceful spot, 
musical with the cooing' of big blue 
pigeons, his ears were strained for the 
sound of a rifle-shot, a sound that would 
announce his accession to a fortune and 
the brand of murderer. He sat down by 
the rushing stream and groaned aloud. 
Why had he acquiesced in this dreadful 
deed? He had not meant to go so far 
when he talked with Grant, but the com- 
missioner had plied him with drink and 
led him on, until finally he had thrown 
discretion to the winds and actually 
offered half a million dollars for the proof 
of his cousin’s death. 

He realized now that he was entirely in 
Grant's, hands. The man had made him 
put his offer in writing, and for the rest 
of his life he would go in fear of exposure 
and the gallows. He wished he had never 
come to this country where men talked 
of murder so easily; better far if he had 
stayed in Toronto and let that money- 
lender do his worse. 

He knew himself no match for these 
unscrupulous men. Grant and Cloete 
would exploit him and fool him, and in 
the finish he would derive nothing from 
this expedition but terror and misery. 
Why had he not taken Reeves’ advice and 
appealed to Kaspa to help him? He longed 
for that opportunity now, but he was 
assured that he would never have it. It 
was too late. Cloete was on the trail of the 
lion-man, and when he found him a single 
shot would settle the matter. He would 
never see his cousin alive again. He 
groaned aloud, “Oh, Kaspa, why did you 
ever come back to this horrible place 
where there is death and cruelty in the 
very air one breathes?” 

A low voice replied to him. “I am so ac- 
customed to it that I can’t do without it, 
Lucian.” ‘ 

Kaspa stood there behind him, leaning 
against a tree ten paces away. Lucian 
stared at the lion-man as though he were 
a ghost, and indeed his appearance was 
frightening enough to the unaccustomed 
gaze of the city man. 

Kaspa’s hair had grown long again and 
hung almost to his shoulders; a curling 
golden beard obscured the lower part of 
his face, and a flowing mustache depended 
to meet it. He was naked, save for a girdle 
of monkey skin from which hung his 
sheath-knife. The extraordinary bulk of 
the man, and his bronzed skin, under 
which the muscles showed plainly, re- 
minded Lucian of pictures of old Norse 
rovers, but he doubted if any hero of the 
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sagas had the stature of this son of the 
African wilderness. 

He was so overcome at the sight of the 
man he had wronged that at first it 
seemed to him that Kaspa must be aware 
of his treachery and be eager to wreak 
vengeance upon him. He crouched down 
upon the mossy ground, holding out be- 
seeching hands to avert the punishment 
he expected. 

Kaspa was astonished. “What’s the mat- 
ter?” he asked. “You know who it is. It 
is I, Kaspa, Lucian. I will not hurt you.” 

Lucian could only goggle at him speech- 
lessly. Kaspa sat down upon the bank of 
the stream also, and waited for- the other 
to regain his self-possession. The lion- 
man had become, aware of the intrusion of 
Europeans into his hunting-grounds the 
night before, and in the early hours of the 
morning he had investigated and satisfied 
himself that Jan Cloete was once again 
upon his trail. He had recognized several 
of the Dutchman’s boys sleeping round 
the cooking-fire, but he did not know who 
made up the rest of the party. 

A FTER the lions had retired to the cave 
he hung about the camp, concealed in 
the forest, intent upon establishing the 
identity of the visitors. He had seen a man 
sitting by the stream, and had recognized 
Lucian. He was now eager for informa- 
tion, for where Lucian was there would 
likely be others in whom he was more 
interested. 

Lucian had recovered from his first ter- 
ror and surprise, and had now given way 
to a fit of trembling. He stared at Kaspa 
with large frightened eyes. 

“What is the matter with you, Lucian? 
You don’t suppose 'I’m going to eat you, 
do you?” Kaspa’s voice was husky and his 
accent a trifle guttural; it was long since 
he had spoken a civilized tongue. 

“Hello, Kaspa,” said Lucian weakly. "I 
did not expect to see you.” 

Kaspa laughed. “And yet you did not 
journey all this way just to see the coun- 
try, I suppose,” he said jocularly. “Why 
did you come, and who came with you?” 
“The whole crowd is here,” Lucian mut- 
tered. “Sefton and the Reeves and Made- 
line.” 

Kaspa’s face clouded. 

“Reeves?” he muttered. “What does he 
want?” 

Lucian looked blank. “I don’t know; he 
just came along.” 

That did not satisfy Kaspa. He thought 
he understood the reason of the stock- 



broker’s presence, and determined to keep 
an eye on him. The thought of Madeline’s 
near presence drew his mind in another 
direction. “Why has she come?” he said 
half aloud. “Could she not leave me 
alone? The temptation is too great.” 

Lucian, realizing that this observation 
was not meant for him, disregarded it. He 
was still in mortal terror of the lion-man, 
but he was beginning to understand that 
his treachery was known only to himself, 
and that he was therefore not in any im- 
mediate danger. 

“The idea is to get you to return with 
them to Canada,” he volunteered, "other- 
wise you must let us know how you get on 
from time to time, Kaspa. You know, up 
to the present we were-- in ignorance 
whether you were alive or dead.” 

“Would it have mattered?” said Kaspa 
with the simplicity of one who attaches 
no fictitious importance to these things. 

Lucian coughed. “Well, you see, there is 
the matter of your inheritance. You are a 
very rich man, and, supposing you were to 
disappear, the lawyers would make a pile 
out of the estate before your death would 
be presumed.” 

Kaspa smiled. “I always forget the im- 
portance of money to you people,” he said. 
“My grandfather’s wealth is of no use to 
me; I can’t buy anything with it out here. 
I wanted to give it away, but Horton would 
not hear of it. I wish I had done so now.” 

Lucian regarded him strangely. How any 
one could be so careless about such things 
was beyond his . comprehension. “Would 
you give me a hundred thousand dollars 
if I asked you for it?” he said. 

"Certainly. I tell you, I don’t want it. I’ll 
write a line to Horton telling him to pay 
you the money.” 

Lucian was quite overcome. Tears gath- 
ered in his eyes as he thought of the mag- 
nanimity of his cousin and his own deceit- 
ful conduct. 

“Listen, Kaspa,” he said earnestly. “I’ve 
been behaving like a fool since you left 
Toronto. I went in for speculating in 
shares and dropped a hundred thousand, 
and then I got into the hands of a money- 
lender. You probably don’t understand all 
these things, but I tell you I am in pretty 
' serious trouble. That’s one reason why I 
came out here — to try to find you, and ask 
you to help me.” 

Kaspa responded to his look of appeal 
immediately. “Of course I’ll help, Lucian: 
I’ll write a letter to Horton as I said I 
would.” 

Lucian got to his feet. There was a new 
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purposeful look in his eyes and a somewhat 
grim set to his mouth. 

“All right, Kaspa,” he said. “I’ll go back 
to camp and get paper and a pen right 
now. There’s one thing I want to warn you 
about. Don’t trust John Cloete; he’ll shoot 
you if he gets a chance. I can’t explain, 
but I know what I’m talking about. So 
long, and don’t forget — watch out for 
Cloete." 

Kaspa nodded; he had intended to do 
that anyway. 

“Why is Reeves here?” he asked. 

Lucian spoke over his shoulder as he 
walked away, his mind full of his diffi- 
culties. “Madeline was keen on his coming. 
She said she wouldn’t come if the Reeves 
didn’t." 

Kaspa had no knowledge of Sheila’s 
marriage, and this- explanation of ( the 
stockbroker’s presence made him thought- 
ful. He suffered a fierce spasm of jealousy 
at the thought of Reeves and Madeline 
together. Things had changed, apparently, 
since he left Canada. 

He sat there brooding until Lucian re- 
turned with writing-materials; by that 
time he had made up his mind what to do. 
His first care was to write an order to 
James Horton to pay Lucian the sum of 
two hundred thousand dollars. This cost 
him much time and effort, for he discov- 
ered that he had almost forgotten how to 
use a pen, an’ accomplishment in which he 
had never been very proficient. 

“Here you are," he said, extending the 
sheet of paper. “I have written for double 
what you wanted; I suppose Horton will 
be able to pay it.” He got up and leaned 
his massive frame against a tree- trunk. 
“Now I want you to carry a message to the 
others. Tell Sefton it is no good his looking 
for me; I will not meet him. Tell him it 
is no use and only awakens old memories. 
He will understand. Tell Reeves to take 
himself out of this district as quickly as 
possible. If I find him s on my hunting- 
grounds I will kill him. He’ll understand 
also. Just say to Madeline Moore, ‘Once a 
lion always a lion.’ I hope she’ll under- 
stand, but if she doesn’t, I can’t help it. 
Now good-by." He turned on his heel and 
in a moment the forest had swallowed him 
up. 

“But, Kaspa!" cried Lucian helplessly.’ 
He hesitated, realizing that he was wasting 
his protests upon the empty air. After a 
moment’s thought, he turned back to camp, 
his mind occupied with the messages he 
had to deliver. He decided that .every one 
must hear Kaspa’s words, and perhaps 
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they might be induced by them to give up 
this fruitless quest and return home. 

T HE hunting-party returned to camp in 
the afternoon. They had found no 
trace of the lions. This was not disap- 
pointing to Cloete; he did not desire an 
audience when he encountered Kaspa. 
Reeves had shot a baboon, the biggest 
Cloete had ever seen, but the creature had 
escaped, wounded, in the mist, and they 
had not been able to discover its hiding- 
place. 

Lucian did not deliver his messages from 
Kaspa. He wished to do so in the presence 
of Sefton and Madeline. He vouchsafed 
nothing for the moment, for he did not 
wish Cloete to know that he had seen 
Kaspa. Meanwhile Sefton and Madeline 
had been no more successful in their 
search than the others. They had followed 
the stream the whole morning, until, after 
many twistings and turnings, it led them 
finally into a maze of rocks and gullies in 
which the mist hung like a curtain, shut- 
ting out all view of the landscape. 

Sefton realized that the clouds had set- 
tled down on the mountain and that there 
would be small hope of discovering the lair 
of the lion pack until they lifted. It had 
been his purpose to show himself promi- 
nently upon the veld, for he remembered 
Kaspa telling him that he was often 
abroad by day when the lions were sleep- 
ing, and Sefton was sure that his old friend 
would come to him if he knew of his pres- 
ence, but the mist made this expedient 
impracticable. 

A/ew miles below, at the forest level, the 
sun was now shining, and had Sefton been 
aware of this he would have descended 
into the clearer atmosphere, where, at that 
moment, Kaspa was taking farewell of 
Lucian Marley, and about to make his way 
back to the lair in the rocks. But Sefton 
was not to know that the whole mountain 
was not enveloped in cloud, and therefore 
he pushed on along the river, hoping to 
stumble upon some clew to the lion-man’s 
whereabouts. They heard a distant shot 
away to their left, and after a consultation 
decided to investigate in this direction and, 
if possible to join up with the others. 

“They may have found something,” said 
Sefton, “although I doubt it. We shall have 
to wait for a better day for our search." 

“But Kaspa must know we are here,” 
Madeline protested. “I am certain he was 
near the camp last night.” She was impa- 
tient and eager to find Kaspa after this 
long time of waiting, and Sefton’s more 
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restrained enthusiasm now irritated her. 

“Supposing we call out at intervals — 
won’t he hear our voices and come to us?" 

Sefton doubted it. Sound did not carry 
far in that blanket of white vapor. 

Nevertheless, he agreed to try. They 
wandered along the edge of the rocks, 
calling like lost souls in the fog. 

“It is a good thing we are on the side of 
a mountain,” said the man after they had 
proceeded some distance. “We have only 
to go downhill, and to the right, to regain 
the stream and thus find our way back to 
camp.” 

“How do the animals find their way?” 
asked the girl. 

“I suppose Kaspa would walk about here 
as we should walk about in a town, finding 
our way without difficulty no matter what 
the conditions.” 

Sefton laughed, “I remember Kaspa be- 
ing quite bewildered in Toronto. It’s all a 
matter of custom.” He stopped and gave 
an exclamation of surprise. 

Madeline saw that he was looking at the 
body of some animal among the rocks at 
his feet. It was a huge baboon, lying hud- 
dled, its hands pressed against a gaping 
wound in its chest. 

“That explains the shot we heard,” Sef- 
ton commented. He regarded the wounded 
beast commiseratlngly. “Poor wretched 
brute, it is done for. It seems pretty use- 
less shooting these things. I seem to see 
Reeves’ handiwork here. It is a huge mon- 
ster, the biggest I have ever seen, and of 
course Reeves would not resist a trophy of 
that kind.” He looked about him expecting 
to see some sign of the hunters who had 
fired the shot. They were at one end of a 
steep walled gully which ran back into the 
hillside for about a hundred yards, where 
it terminated in a series of rocky steps lit- 
tered with boulders. 

“I must put this poor brute out of its 
misery,” he said, raising his rifle, while the 
girl turned away her head to avoid wit- 
nessing the murder. 

The moment Sefton leveled his rifle the 
baboon raised its voice in a dreadful cry 
of terror ,and despair. It seemed to know 
what that action portended. The crash of 
the shot was echoed by a chorus of barks 
and screams from the further side of the 
donga. Sefton had been prepared for some 
response to the sound of his shot, but he 
had thought it would be human, riot ani- 
mal, It was barely half an hour since they 
had heard the report of Reeves’ rifle, and 
he 'did not think the stockbroker would 
have abandoned the search for his quarry 



so readily. When he perceived scores of 
huge shaggy forms bounding toward him 
out of the mist he received an unpleasant 
shock. He had heard of baboons attacking 
men, and knew them to be nasty custom- 
ers, to deal with, and these were giants of 
their species such as no one of his ac- 
quaintance had ever encountered. 

He seized Madeline by the arm. "Run 
along the donga!” he shouted. “Those 
beasts are going to attack us, and we must 
find some shelter if possible!" He fired a 
couple of shots, without effect, at the on- 
rushing horde, and dashed over the rocks 
up into the gully, dragging the girl with 
him. 

Sefton’s battleground was ill chosen. The 
. rugged crags and tumbled boulders would 
have served well enough to frustrate the 
attacks of lions or buffalo, but the baboons 
were undeterred by these obstacles, which 
were more of an advantage than a handi- 
cap to them. In a few minutes the sides 
of the gorge were dotted with furious apes, 
chattering and screaming, raining down 
stones and boulders upon their enemies 
below, 

Sefton retreated to one of the rock steps, 
pushed Madeline into the shelter of an 
overhang in the cliff, and began to shoot 
coolly and calculatingly with a view to in- 
spiring terror in the breasts of the attack- 
ers; but before he had been able to do more 
than wound one beast and frighten an- 
other a chance-flung stone struck him on 
the side of the head and he collapsed Un- 
conscious at the feet of the horrified girl. 
She dragged him into the shelter beside 
her, picked up the fallen rifle and, sum- 
moning all her courage to her assistance, 
faced the mob of shaggy demons. 

T HE baboons swarmed down the rocks 
on all sides. They gathered about the 
ledge, leaping and scolding, trying to make 
up their minds to charge home and tear 
this strange-looking creature to pieces; 
but although Madeline was not sufficiently 
familiar with firearms to inflict any dam- 
age upon them, she knew enough to reload 
and fire the rifle, and the baboons feared 
the shattering reports of the weapon in the 
confined space. 

Busy with her shooting, Madeline had 
no time to attend to Sefton, but she called 
his name repeatedly in a despairing voice, 
which elicited no response. The huge, gib- 
bering, obscene creatures, leaping and 
screaming within a few yards of her, 
turned her sick with horror. It was difficult 
to look upon those clutching hands and 
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bared, dripping fangs and not imagine 
what would happen if she fell into their 
power. 

She wondered if the rifle-shots would 
reach the ears of her friends, and screamed 
aloud to them to hurry to the rescue, but 
by that time Cloete and Reeves were half- 
way back to camp, and the deadening mist 
allowed no sound of the battle to reach 
their inattentive eafs. 

Madeline fired lier last shots, and, in 
desperation clubbing the empty rifle, 
menaced the brutes with it. They gathered 
just out of reach, mowing and snarling. 
She knew that in another moment they 
would rush and overpower her. How she 
longed for the strength to leap upon them 
and club them with her weapon, to af- 
fright them with the violence and savagery 
of her onslaught! Oh, why did not Kaspa 
come to save her comrade and herself from 
a dreadful death? She was convinced of 
his near presence, and in her extremity 
she cried his name aloud into that wall of 
deadening mist. 

“Kaspa! Kaspa!” she screamed desper- 
ately, and her cry was answered. Down the 
rocks he sprang, roaring his challenge, as 
swift and agile as the baboons themselves. 
Madeline had a bewildering glimpse of a 
huge, almost naked figure flourishing a 
gleaming knife, and then he was lost to 
sight in a medley of struggling, heaving 
forms. 

Kaspa had charged the baboon pack and 
gone to ground under the weight of their 
furry bodies, thrusting and grappling like 
the lion he was. He emerged from that 
flurry tom and bleeding, but still strong 
and uncrippled, leaping and darting 
among the demoralized baboons, and 
everywhere he struck, an ape fell howling 
in its death-throes. They had not forgot- 
ten the lesson he had taught them out on 
the veld, and even now, when the advan- 
tage was all on their side, they hesitated 
to close with that roaring, whirling figure. 

Madeline watched, spellbound, a fight 
such as few people could imagine. Her 
tender flesh winced and shrank at the 
hurts her friend received, but amidst her 
fear and horror she was conscious of a 
fierce exultation at his prowess and the 
strength and courage that made him one 
with the kings of the wilderness. 

As he fought, Kaspa roared the rallying 
cry, and a few hundred yards away in their 
sheltered cave Ruka and Dogo raised lis- 
tening heads, and recognized the voice of 
their leader. Madeline, appalled, saw huge 
tawny forms leaping down the rocks, and 



heard the awful, cavernous roaring of the 
infuriated lions. In a moment the baboons 
were fleeing in all directions, shrieking 
their dismay and amongst them, like 
avenging demons, darted the lions, slash- 
ing and biting with savage energy. The 
pack had not forgotten their feud with 
the apes and the causes of it, and their 
wrath found full vent. 

Kaspa left the pursuit to his followers, 
and turned back to speak with Madeline. 
He stood leaning upon a rock looking at 
her, and; below the mask of blood that 
covered it, his face was inscrutable. She 
returned his gaze in silence; as yet her 
mind was too unruly for speech. She ob- 
served that although Kaspa’s great chest 
was heaving and his body gashed and 
bleeding from a dozen wounds, he seemed 
quite calm and master of himself. She did 
not know what an’ effort that calmness 
cost him, for he was longing .to spring 
forward and grasp her in his arms. 

Instead of obeying that natural impulse, 
he said in a hard, even voice, “What are 
you doing here? This is no place for you. 
Sefton should not have allowed you to 
wander about here by yourself.” 

For answer she stepped aside and indi- 
cated the supine form of her friend and 
protector. 

“Is he dead?” said Kaspa fiercely. 

She shook her head. “Stunned, I think. 
Poor Martin.” 

Her voice was caressing, and Kaspa said 
quickly, “Are you going to marry him?” 

Madeline smiled sadly, “No, Kaspa; there 
is only one man I shall marry.” Her eyes 
dropped before his and she blushed faintly. 

Kaspa drew a long/breath that sounded 
like a sigh. “As long as it is a man, and 
not a beast,” he said harshly. The next 
moment he had sprung and caught a pro- 
jecting spur of rock, drawing himself up 
with ease over the rim of the gully. 

The girl heard grunting, and the shad- 
owy forms of lions crossed her vision in the 
gray mist. 

"Kaspa, wait!” she cried in a despairing 
voice, but only those low grunts, diminish- 
ing in the distance, answered her. 

Sefton stirred and muttered. He sat up, 
holding his head. 

“What happened to me?” he said dully. 
‘T thought I heard Kaspa’s voice.” 

“Oh, Martin, he has gone!” cried Made- 
line with tears in her voice. “He saved us, 
and now he has vanished again!” She told 
him all that had happened, while, he sat 
holding his aching head and staring 
at the limp shapes of the dead baboons. 
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After a time they began to make their 
way back to camp, slowly and painfully, 
for Sefton was weak and ill. He had man- 
aged to cheer his companion and himself 
with the knowledge that they had at least 
found Kaspa’s retreat and must obtain 
further speech with him if they were per- 
sistent enough. 

Madeline would not be comforted. . The 
sight of that gigantic godlike figure had 
awakened all her old longings, and she 
could only remember his gloomy looks and 
the strange words he had spoken. It 
seemed to her that he was wilder and more 
aloof than ever, and further beyond her 
reach. 

CHAPTER XI 
THE TREKKING CRT 

T OWARDS morning Reeves awoke 
and lay listening. Above the croak- 
ing of the frogs in the stream-bed 
rose the faint echoing murmur of lions' 
voices raised in the hunting-call. Some- 
where out on the misty veld Kaspa and 
his friends were busy about their nightly 
affairs. 

The stockbroker felt a thrill of uneasi- 
ness as he pictured those shadowy, power- 
ful forms slinking through the mist. 
Kaspa’s warning recurred to his mind. He 
was in considerable danger sleeping in 
the midst of his enemies so trustingly — 
he would be watchful and prepared. 

He did not realize how futile his pre- 
cautions would have been had Kaspa been 
determined upon his death. At almost any 
hour of the twenty-four Reeves was in the 
power of the lions. They had only to steal 
upon him from bush or donga, and over- 
whelm him by a sudden rush, against 
which his rifle would have been useless. 
Reeves did not know the helpless figure 
he made in the wilderness, where every 
beast found man a blundering, obtuse 
creature whose presence was perceptible 
to everything living as soon as he entered 
the district. 

A man-eater can hold a whole district 
terror-stricken, and had Kaspa adopted 
the tactics of the man-eater, Reeves would 
have been easy prey. The stockbroker, 
ignorant of these matters, was still aware 
that he must guard himself after the warn- 
ing he had received. He told himself that 
he was a bad man to threaten. He wanted 
to meet Kaspa face to face and settle the 
matter once and for all — that was what 
he had come to Africa for. 



He heard a number of cavernous voices 
raised in triumphant chorus, and reasoned 
that the lions had found their meat. 

Up there in the wan, misty moonlight 
they were gathered about the carcass of 
a buck or zebra, and it would be simple to 
creep up to them and surprise them at the 
feast. He slipped quietly into shorts and 
boots, and, taking his rifle from beside his 
bed, stole out into the night, leaving 
Sheila sleeping peacefuly in her camp 
bed. 

Cloete would have laughed had he 
known Reeves’ purpose. It was all very 
well to creep up to feeding lions and get a 
shot at them, but when the lions were di- 
rected by a human intelligence, the 
chances of surprising them were almost 
nil. As Cloete would have explained, the 
lion is not afraid of man at night, and 
the reason one may approach him under 
cover of darkness is that he is disinclined 
to bestir himself to seek cover. 

In this case Reeves was dealing, with 
some one who, knowing the capabilities of 
high-powered rifles, would not easily be 
taken at a disadvantage. Without worry- 
ing about the direction of the wind or the 
lie of the country. Reeves strode out upon 
the veld,- intent upon finding his enemy 
and bringing matters to a conclusion. The 
best defense was attack, he maintained, 
and he was not going to lie down under 
the insults of a creature no better than an 
animal. 

Reeves was no coward, but he did not 
realize the danger he ran. Had he done 
so he would have thought twice about 
tackling a lion pack single-handed in the 
dark. Every story he had heard confirmed 
his opinion that the man with the rifle 
was in an unassailable position, providing 
he kept his head and shot straight. He 
had made many a sortie into no-man's 
land in the old days, and since he had not 
bombs, machine-guns, and shrapnel to 
contend with on this occasion he felt con- 
fident of his ability to escape scathless 
from the encounter he hoped to provoke. 

The idea that he was soon to be sur- 
rounded by half a dozen noiseless, furtive 
beasts who could kill him at a blow with- 
out his being aware of their presence did 
not occur to him. The affair was between 
Kaspa and himself, and he visualized a 
stand-up fight in which his rifle would be 
pitted against the speed and strength of 
his antagonist. 

The low grunts that reverberated upon 
the still air at intervals gave him his di- 
rection, and at the end of a mile of sharp 
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walking he came to a grassy hollow where- 
in huge beasts fed under a pall of mist. 
He could hear the scrunching and lapping 
of their great Jaws within a few yards, 
and by sheer luck the wind that carried 
these sounds was blowing strongly in his 
face. 

He stood there gripping his rifle, peer- 
ing into the mist wreaths which blew over 
the hills towards him, uncertain what 
course to pursue. He supposed that Kaspa 
was with the lions, but he was by no means 
certain of it. It seemed he must go for- 
ward to the kill, holding his rifle ready to 
shoot the first beast he saw. Cloete had 
told him of adventures similar to this. 
It seemed that the lions would attack you 
unless they were wounded, and that if you 
dropped one the others would clear off 
and leave their comrade to its fate. 

He intended to make himself master of 
the kill, and if there was any dispute about 
the matter, so much the worse for the 
lions. He stepped forward slowly, striv- 
ing to penetrate the gloom that rendered 
everything invisible at a distance of six 
paces from his eyes. 

Immediately he entered the hollow there 
was a sharp “woof” of alarm succeeded by 
dead silence. The lions were aware of 
him, and he pictured them crouched over 
the kill, watching to see what creature 
would appear out of the mist. He became 
slightly uneasy as he thought that Kaspa 
might well incite the whole pack to go for 
him. 

He had been so obsessed with the 
wish to meet the lion-man that he con- 
sidered the lions as no more than spec- 
tators of the combat. Now he felt the 
presence of huge ferocious beasts within a 
few yards of him, and a frightening sense 
of his own littleness descended upon him, 
as cold and clammy as the mist. 

A little human figure, alone in the night 
among the things that called the night 
their friend! He had been a fool to tackle 
this job single-handed, but there was no 
turning back now; his self-respect was at 
stake. All the same, he wished the brutes 
would clear off and leave him free to re- 
turn to the comfort of the camp fire, and 
the society of his fellow adventurers. 

S TEP by step he advanced, the rifle 
trembling slightly in his grasp. A 
voice came suddenly out of the obscurity, 
a low, husky voice that made Reeves jump, 
until he recognized it. “If that is a man, 
let him turn back before we kill him." 
Reeves felt an Intense relief. He was 
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not nearly as much afraid of Kaspa as he 
was of the silent lions. 

“I’m looking for you,” he said belliger- 
ently. “I got your message, and I’ve come 
to argue the matter out with you. Come 
forward and show yourself.” 

A low laugh reached him. 

“You have a rifle, I suppose, and you 
wish me to offer myself as a target. Is 
there any one with you. Reeves?” 

“No, I’m alone," the stockbroker an- 
swered. “I want to settle this thing man 
to man.” 

“Man to lion,” Kaspa corrected. “You 
will fight with man’s weapons according 
to man’s custom, and I will fight like a 
lion. All right, Reeves, look out! You will 
never reach your camp again.” 

Reeves laughed sardonically. “You don’t 
frighten me!” he cried. “Tell your lion 
friends to stand back, and come forward 
yourself. I want to see you charge me as 
you did once before. I’d have stopped you 
that time if I’d had something more than 
a pop-gun.” 

There was no answer; the wind soughed 
mournfully through the grass, and near by 
a little veld bird spoke hopefully of the 
coming dawn. Reeves listened intently. The 
silence got on his nerves. He supposed Kas- 
pa was crouching there waiting for him 
to make the first move. 

All right, he would not disappoint him. 
He walked forward rapidly, holding his 
rifle at the ready. He stopped suddenly 
before the half-eaten carcass of a zebra. 
There was no sign of the lions. The body 
was still warm, and he could see the huge 
footprints of the carnivora in the soil 
about the kill. The sight of that spoor 
dismayed him; it was indicative of the 
size and strength of the creatures that 
made it. They must be bigger than any 
lions he had seen in a menagerie. He 
glared i ound him, ready to defend himself. 
There v as nothing visible but the moonlit 
mist si* rling along the grass. 

Reeves shuddered suddenly. He was a 
fool to stand there exposing himself to his 
enemies. Why didn’t Kaspa come out and 
fight? He had not thought the fellow a 
coward. He shouted an insulting challenge 
into the mist, and afar off, as it seemed, a 
huge voice moaned, “Aar-gh, aar-gh.” 
Reeves ran up out of the hollow. Sud- 
denly he knew that they were all about 
him, great slouching things with red eyes 
of hate, hearing and seeing him without 
difficulty, while he groped in that silver 
obscurity as helpless as a blind man. He 
headed downhill, walking with long hasty 
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strides, seeking the camp and the security 
of lamps and fires. Deep, mournful voices 
moaned and grunted out of the mist ahead. 
He stopped and, turning at right angles, 
started off anew in a long detour. He had 
not gone far before again he heard those 
sounds in front. 

He stood to wipe the sweat from his 
brow with the sleeve of his shirt. He was 
being hunted like a buck; he knew it in- 
stinctively. Kaspa had said that he would 
never reach the camp alive. It occurred to 
him that any one of' those silent-footed 
demons might come charging out of the 
mist to strike him to the ground before 
he had time to level his rifle. He realized 
the terrible capabilities of lions in the 
night upon their own hunting-ground. 
How deluded he had been in thinking man 
invincible with the weapons of civiliza- 
tion! Kaspa had said he would fight with 
the weapons of lions, and Reeves was more 
helpless against these tactics than the 
smallest buck that ran panic-stricken from 
those blood-curdling voices. He sat down 
upon a grass-covered ant-hill and deter- 
mined to sell his life as dearly as possible. 
He would get one of the brutes, anyway, 
before he was overwhelmed. 

There was an ear-shattering roar and 
some great beast came rushing toward him 
through the mist. He leapt to his feet and 
threw up his rifle, ready to shoot immedi- 
ately the attacker became visible, but 
nothing materialized; the lion did not push 
home his charge. In the ensuing silence 
Reeves found that he was holding his 
breath. He expelled it in a great shout. 
“Kaspa, call off your lions! This is between 
us two alone.” There was no answer, and 
the little veld bird began again to cheer 
on the reluctant dawn with his sweet, 
melancholy notes. 

“I won’t be stampeded like a zebra,” 
said Reeves to himself, *T11 walk straight 
on, and if they want to attack me, they 
can do so. I know they’ve got me beat. I 
may as well die game.” He pushed on to- 
wards the camp, and this time, when those 
warning grunts sounded ahead of him, he 
did not turn back, but strode forward 
ready to shoot his way out of the ambush. 
He saw nothing, but once as he dipped 
down into a shallow donga something 
dashed out of the mist and actually 
brushed against his legs. He spun round, 
but there was nothing to shoot at. That 
incident reassured him somewhat. 

The lion could have killed him without 
risk to itself, and the fact that it had not 
done so proved that Kaspa had been 



bluffing. He would not be harmed on this 
occasion; he was being warned, and he 
made up his mind to accept the warning. 
It was now plain to him that if he stayed 
in this locality his life was forfeit. Kaspa 
could kill him in a dozen ways — by night, 
as he slept, by day as he walked in the 
bush. His enemy might lie up in any piece 
of bush or grass and strike him down as 
he passed by. The odds were all in the 
lion-man’s favor. 

Reeves struck into the little game-path 
beside the stream and hurried onwards, 
thanking his luck that he had not gone 
astray in the dark. The dawn was now 
breaking, the mist becoming lighter and 
less opaque; he could see bushes and 
rocks on either hand. His nearness to 
camp did not cause him to relax his vigi- 
lance, however. He kept wary eyes upon 
the surrounding shrubs, and so intent was 
he on guarding against a sudden attack 
that he did not notice a slim figure ap- 
proaching along the trail. This was Made- 
line, who had awakened and, influenced 
by the hope that she might encounter 
Kaspa, or at least hear something of his 
hunting, had strolled out along the stream. 

She saw Reeves coming towards her, 
rifle in hand, and something made her 
suspect his purpose in being abroad at that 
early horn. She knew that the stock- 
broker had never forgiven Kaspa for man- 
handling him, and had always cherished 
the hope of meeting the lion-man again 
and reversing the decision. Reeves had 
his fair share of the spirit that does not 
recognize defeat, and the girl felt a certain 
sympathy with him, but she had no wish 
for these two enemies to encounter each 
other again. 

She awaited Reeves, to remonstrate with 
him for his solitary hunting, which she 
was convinced was inspired by his wish to 
catch Kaspa at his nocturnal pursuits. 
As she revolved these thoughts in her 
mind, she noticed that Reeves was acting 
in a perculiar way. He peered at each 
bush and rock before he approached it, 
and then hurried past as though fearful 
that it hid an enemy that would pounce 
out upon him. He kept wheeling suddenly 
and looking behind him, holding his rifle 
at the ready. 

I N ANOTHER moment she realized the 
reason for these maneuvers. Reeves 
passed a patch of tangled bush after sub- 
jecting it to a keen scrutiny, and immedi- 
ately a big shadowy figure leaped out from 
amid the leaves and ran with the speed of 
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a wil'd leopard upon the unconscious man. 

Madeline screamed, and Reeves spun 
around, but he was too late. Kaspa 
reached him, and, grasping the rifle with 
one hand, struck him down with the other. 
Luckily for Reeves he managed to break 
the force of the blow with his upraised 
forearm, but nevertheless he was felled as 
completely as a pole-axed bullock. 

Kaspa cast the rifle aside and seized 
upon his fallen foe. The river at this 
point ran deep, in a gorge thirty feet be- 
low the trail. The lion-man intended to 
cast the unconscious form of Reeves into 
this chasm. There was no thought of 
mercy in his mind. Reeves had set out to 
shoot him and had failed; he must now 
pay the penalty of 'his rashness, accord- 
ing to the law of the wilderness. Kaspa 
had spared him once, and thereby laid 
himself open to renewed attacks. He con- 
gratulated himself that there was no one 
to interfere on this occasion — and then 
he saw Madeline racing towards him along 
the narrow track. 

Kaspa paused in his act of casting his 
victim into the boiling flood below. He 
looked at the girl in mute interrogation. 

, “Kaspa, for heaven’s sake don’t kill 
him!” gasped Madeline. “You mustn’t — you 
hear? You mustn’t!” She stamped her 
foot in the vehemence of her effort to 
avert the tragedy that would, she knew, 
bring such dreadful consequences upon her 
lover. Kaspa’s expression terrified her. 
His eyes had that same red glare in them 
that they had held when he had fought the 
baboons — an inhuman light, cruel and re- 
morseless. Great tears gathered in the 
girl’s eyes; she beat her hands together 
in the agony of her distress. 

She knew instinctively that Reeves had 
again done something to arouse Kaspa’s 
wrath, and she was in momentary fear 
that the lion-man would disregard her en- 
treaties and with a single motion cast the 
helpless man to his death, as easily as he 
had cast him out into Lake Scugog upon 
that other occasion. Once that die was 
cast, all her prayers and his remorse 
could not remedy matters; Kaspa would be 
a murderer, and, since he ■ would never 
allow himself to be captured, he would be 
shot down by the men sent to arrest him. 
She saw the whole ghastly business in a 
flash of intense horror. 

The deed must be prevented at all costs. 
Once get Reeves out of the lion-man’s 
clutches to a place of safety, and explana- 
tions could follow. It was significant that 
at that moment she had no pity to spare 



for Reeves; all her energies were devoted 
to preventing her lover from committing 
an unforgivable crime. But Kaspa thought 
otherwise. 

“What is he to you?” he growled, still 
holding the slowly recovering Reeves in a 
grasp of iron. 

Madeline looked into those fiery yellow 
eyes, and made up her mind upon the in- 
stant. “I love him,” she said clearly. 

Kaspa’s gaze flickered. He winced as 
though from a blow. Then suddenly he 
dropped the stunned man upon the grass, 
turned, and was gone, leaving Madeline 
standing there uncertain whether to exult 
or despair at the success of her ruse. After 
a moment she smiled. Kaspa had been 
saved from committing murder, which was 
the important thing; she could explain the 
matter at their next meeting, which she 
determined should not be long delayed. 
There had been no doubt of the wild man’s 
feelings when he heard that she loved an- 
other, and Madeline felt inclined to laugh 
with a new happiness at the thought of 
what portended. Kaspa had given himself 
away badly. 

Reeves sat up, feeling his arm, which he 
thought broken. “This is the second time,” 
he said slowly. “The third time will be 
my finish. Madeline, I’m going to make 
my get-away out of this country. I know 
when I’ve had enough.” 

She smiled at him. “Why not make it 
up with Kaspa? He will be your friend if 
you will let him, I feel sure.” Sheblushed 
and added diffidently, “You might also as- 
sure him that what I said had no founda- 
tion of truth.” 

Reeves looked puzzled. "What did you 
say? I was a bit muzzy, and I can’t re- 
member.” 

“Never mind,” said Madeline, turning 
away. “It was of no consequence. Are you 
able to walk along to camp? It is only just 
round the corner.” 

Reeves said he was, and proved the 
truth of his assertion by struggling to his 
feet and starting off. Madeline cast a long 
searching glance into the thinning mist 
where Kaspa had disappeared, before she 
followed, but the lion-man was far away 
over the veld by that time. 

In camp, over a cup of tea before the 
fire, Reeves made a resolution; it was that 
he would return to Nyoka without delay, 
and never again go looking for trouble with 
lions. 

"Once is enough for me,” he said de- 
cidedly. “I spent the worst hour of my 
career walking over that veld with those 
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demons all about me. I never want to hear 
a lion roar again." 

Sefton, who had listened to the stock- 
broker’s story without comment, drew 
Madeline aside out of earshot, and showed 
her a scrap of bark upon which some 
words had been traced, apparently with a 
burnt stick. The girl read: 

Martin, follow the stream along to the 
big rock in the forest at moonrise. I will 
be there. 

“This was lying on my pillow this morn- 
ing when I woke up,” Sefton told her. “I 
think Kaspa must have stolen into camp 
last night and left this message for me," 
Madeline’s eyes began to shine. “I will 
come with you to that trysting-place, 
Martin,” she said softly. 

Sefton nodded. “It was my intention to 
ask you,” he said quietly. 

J AN CLOETE came toward them, and 
Madeline thanked her friend with a 
look as she turned to greet the Dutchman. 
“Now I suppose today we go looking for 
these lions,” said the hunter. “They have 
made a kill up on the plain, and I will 
track them from it to their lair.” 

Sefton told him that as far as he was 
concerned there would be no hunting that 
day, and Madeline seconded his resolution. 

“Ah, then I must go alone,” said Cloete, 
“for Mr, Reeves is not able.” 

“I will come with you,” offered Lucian, 
who seemed to Cloete to be following him 
wherever he went. The Dutchman gave 
him a mocking glance, but he made no 
remark. Lucian was in an awkward posi- 
tion. He had never discussed with the 
hunter the arrangement for Kaspa’s 
taking-off, but he had reason to believe 
that Grant had done so. In the circum- 
stances, he felt unable to make any refer- 
ence to a compact which was of so delicate 
a nature that the true meaning of it had 
never been put into, words. 

He had signed a paper — now in Grant’s 
possession — offering a large sum of money 
for proof of Kaspa’s death; but Kaspa was 
very much alive, and they all knew it. 
Any allusion to this curious bargain would 
depict him in the unpleasant light of ac- 
cessory to his cousin’s murder, and Lucian 
shrank from admitting yet another person 
into his guilty secret. 

As things stood at present he could ex- 
plain that he had been convinced of Kas- 
pa’s death and was endeavoring to estab- 
lish the truth of it. He clung to this eva- 
sion with all the desperation of his weak 



character; but though he was prepared to 
incur Grant’s wrath by repudiating all 
agreements with him, he was in deadly 
fear that Cloete would carry out his part 
of the bargain, and by shooting Kaspa es- 
tablish Lucian as the instigator of the 
deed. 

He felt that the only way to prevent this 
was by never letting the Dutchman out of 
his sight. As long as he was at hand he had 
only to shout a warning, and he knew 
that Kaspa would make his escape. He had 
warned his cousin already, but that would 
not render him proof against surprise by a 
skillful and experienced hunter like Cloete. 
Lucian consoled himself with the thought 
that, , no matter how skillful the hunter, 
the game might be alarmed by the de- 
liberate efforts of his companion. Accord- 
ingly he followed Cloete about the camp, 
and prepared himself to take the field, as 
the hunter’s assistant, at any moment of 
the day or night. 

Cloete was not perturbed by his sur- 
veillance. Grant had anticipated weaken- 
ing on the part of the young conspirator, 
and had instructed the hunter to go ahead 
with his plan, no matter what Lucian did 
or said. “When the job is done, he’ll soon 
find out which side his bread is buttered,” 
the commissioner had said, “and, anyway, 
I have his written agreement. He’ll find it 
pretty difficult to wriggle out of that.” 

Cloete was in no hurry to carry out his 
part of the bargain. The presence of the 
visitors was embarrassing to him, and he 
would have preferred to undertake the job 
alone. Supposing these people left the 
district before he had found Kaspa, he 
would not worry; he could always return 
at his convenience and felt certain that 
the wild man would not escape him. 

When Lucian announced his intention 
of going hunting that morning it did not 
defeat Cloete; it merely delayed him. He 
accepted the inevitable with the patience 
of one who has lived most of his life in 
contact with natural forces which refuse 
to be hurried. Cloete was also a fatalist. 

They started out after breakfast and 
trekked all day over the veld and among 
the rocks; but when Lucian returned at 
dusk, footsore and dispirited, he had the 
^satisfaction of knowing that Cloete seemed 
as puzzled about Kaspa’s place of con- 
cealment as was every one else. 

The remainder of the party had spent a 
quiet day. Reeves and his wife had wan- 
dered about the edge of the forest. The 
stockbroker’s arm was in a sling, and he 
felt no desire to move far afield. Madeline 
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and Sefton had also been among the trees 
and along the river, where, a mile from 
the camp, a huge rock towered up out of 
the sea of vegetation. It was approached 
by a number of game-trails, for at its foot 
was a deposit of soda-impregnated soil 
that attracted the wild things for miles 
round. 

As Sefton surveyed this grim and lonely 
spot, he felt a lively anticipation of what 
was to happen there that night. “We shall 
be able to have an understanding with 
Kaspa at last,” he said. “The dear old 
fellow must listen to reason this time, for 
we have agreed to conceal nothing, and to 
evade no explanation that can make him 
aware of the true state of affairs.” 

Madeline sighed happily as she thought 
of the meeting to come. Kaspa should 
make no mistake about her feelings to- 
wards him. She loved him with all her 
heart and soul, and asked nothing better 
than to share his lot whatever it might be. 
Sefton would help her to plead with him, 
and between the two of them their love for 
this splendid wild creature would surely 
bring him back to them. 

She was confident that the night would 
at last bring happiness, as she strolled with 
her friend and Kaspa’s beneath the great 
silent trees. The forest did not frighten 
her now; she had grown used to it, and its 
wild mysterious beauty had begun to at- 
tract her romantic nature. Kaspa would 
find her more than willing to live in this 
glorious country with him, and together 
they would build a home and settle down 
in the wilderness they both loved. 

A T TEN O’CLOCK the moon rose, and 
before its red rim had climbed clear 
of the horizon Madeline and Sefton made 
their way, unobserved, as they supposed, 
out of camp and took the forest path along 
the river. The Reeves were occupied with 
their own concerns and did not see their 
friends depart, or, if they did, considered it 
no concern of theirs, but Jan Cloete was 
more interested. 

He waited until they were well out of the 
camp, and then picked up his rifle and fol- 
lowed with all the caution that the experi- 
ence of a lifetime in the bush had taught 
him. Lucian arose from his seat by the fire, 
where he had been moodily reviewing the 
events of the day, and stealthily followed 
the hunter. 

Cloete had overheard a portion of Sef- 
ton’s conversation with Madeline that 
morning — sufficient to tell him that there 
was an assignation arranged for tonight. 



He reasoned that this could only be with 
Kaspa, and it had occurred to him during 
his fruitless search over the veld that an 
opportunity of carrying out Grant’s in- 
structions might present itself that night. 
Cloete believed in seizing every chance that 
offered. 

After.Kaspa had concluded his interview 
with the young people in the forest he 
could trail him until out of sound of the 
camp, and then accomplish the deed that 
would make him a rich man for life. He 
went quickly along the river trail, tracing 
the imprints of Sefton’s nailed boots in 
the soft earth. It was very dark under the 
big trees, for the moonlight had not yet 
penetrated there. Cloete almost bumped 
into the people he was following before he 
noticed them standing before the big rock. 

He retired noiselessly into thicker cover, 
and Lucian crouched behind him unable to 
see what the hunter was watching, but 
content with a position which allowed him 
to view all Cloete’s movements. Had the 
hunter not been so intent upon the scene 
by the rock, Lucian could hardly have 
hoped to remain unobserved, for he was no 
woodsman, and Cloete was a difficult 
person to spy upon. 

Madeline had decided upon her course 
of action. She wished Martin to meet 
Kaspa first and to explain to him the cause 
of their journey to Africa, and the reason 
of her declaration of the morning, the pur- 
pose of which had been to save Reeves’ life. 
When this had been accomplished and the 
lion-man pacified, she would make her ap- 
pearance. She concealed herself in a thick- 
et close by, and left Sefton alone in the 
glade. 

With the first glimmer of the moonlight, 
low down through the trees, Kaspa stepped 
out of the bush so silently that Sefton 
was unaware of his presence until he heard 
his low greeting in his ear and turned to 
grasp his friend’s hand. Kaspa looked 
keenly at him, then he raised his head and 
sniffed. The action disconcerted Sefton. 
He gave a forced laugh and spoke quite 
differently from what he had intended. 
The sight of that gigantic figure, so fa- 
miliar to him, excited him and filled his 
breast with emotions which he attempted 
to conceal behind a flippant manner. 

“Hello, Kaspa, old man; I am glad to see 
you.” It sounded foolish in his own ears, 
and the thought of what Madeline must 
be thinking of him made him curse him- 
self for a self-conscious fool. Kaspa re- 
garded him curiously out of watchful yel- 
low eyes. 
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He sniffed again. “Where is the girl?” he 
said suddenly. 

Sefton goggled. 

“She is in camp, Kaspa." His one thought 
was to keep his promise to Madeline and 
to prevent Kaspa from departing into the 
forest without hearing her story, a de- 
velopment they both feared. Kaspa looked 
steadily at his friend. 

“I have a lot to tell you, old man,” began 
Martin hurriedly. “Madeline wants to talk 
to you.” 

Kaspa made an impatient gesture. “I 
don’t want to discuss that now. I left her 
for you. It seemed we were mistaken. Her 
affections are centered elsewhere.” 

He checked Martin’s attempt at speech. 
“Let that go; I have other things to talk 
about — but first we will go a little further 
into the forest away from eavesdroppers.” 

Once more upon the banks of the stream, 
he stopped and faced the Englishman. 
“Martin, I am tired of this” — he swept his 
hand out over the forest. “I want to be 
two things at once — a wild man and a 
tame man. When you people took me away 
into the towns you did me the worst serv- 
ice possible. You made it impossible for me 
to return to this life, and my upbringing 
made it impossible for me to live your life. 
I am a most wretched person; I am dis- 
contented.” 

“I have wondered if there was any way 
of combining a wild life with the benefits 
of civilization. I could build a house some- 
where out in the bush and live there like 
I did in Port Perry, but I must have some 
one to share it with me, and who would 
wish to share such an existence?” 

“I would," said Sefton quickly. 

Kaspa shook his head. “You are not in- 
tended for that. You have often told me 
you hated your life at Nyoka; how could 
you be happy in the midst of this desola- 
tion?” He sighed. “I had hopes and dreams, 
but they are all vanities.” 

Sefton knew he was thinking of Made- 
line. He caught him eagerly by the arm. 
“Listen, Kaspa — you are making a terrible 
mistake. Madeline wants to speak with 
you — she will explain everything. Will you 
let me call her?” 

Kaspa smiled. “I knew she was close 
by. I smelled the perfume she uses.” 

He raised his head and listened intently, 
A faint grunting came from the bush. 
Kaspa wheeled upon Sefton, 'his eyes full 
of flickering lights. 

"Who is with you? Who is the man who 
crouched in the bush with a rifle in his 
hands? Is it Reeves?” 



“Good heavens, no! There is no one, 
Kaspa — no one but Madeline.” 

Kaspa ’s lip lifted in a faint snarl. “She 
has brought, her sweetheart with her, Mar- 
tin,” he said. “They intend to shoot me 
from ambush.” He stood quite still, sniffing 
and listening, and Sefton was still also, 
appalled by the sense of tragedy he felt 
hovering over them. Again that low grunt- 
ing sounded on the quiet air, and this 
time there was a savage snarling note in 
it. Kaspa threw back his head and roared. 
At once the forest became a pandemonium. 
Heavy- bodies crashed through the bushes, 
the terrible roaring of lions reverberated 
among the trees, and mixed with the awful 
sound was the shrill scream of a woman. 

Kaspa dashed out into the moonlit glade 
by the rock, Sefton at his heels. Madeline 
was standing there, her hands clasped in 
an attitude of fear and supplication, and 
before her crouched two huge lions. Kaspa 
grunted. Dogo and Zito turned at his call 
and pushed against him, one on either 
side. Kaspa faced Madeline in the moonlit 
clearing, and for a moment they looked 
into each other’s eyes — and in that mo- 
ment Cloete rose from behind his covering 
bush and took steady aim with his long 
rifle. His opportunity had come. One of 
his party was threatened by two ferocious 
beasts. It was easy for him to say he had 
picked the wrong figure in that dim light. 

Kaspa's life trembled upon the Dutch- 
man’s trigger-finger, for the old hunter 
did not miss at that range, but the lion- 
man was more wary than Cloete supposed. 
For the past ten minutes Ruka had been 
hiding within a few yards of the Dutch- 
man. The big lion, pitching his voice afar 
off, had told Kaspa of the enemy waiting 
in the bush with ready rifle, and his leader 
had replied with the roar that meant 
“Kill!” 

A S CLOETE leveled his weapon, Ruka 
rose out of the shadows and dashed 
upon him. The hunter went down like a 
buck beneath that savage attack, and Lu- 
cian, rushing forward in a futile attempt 
to prevent the murder of Kaspa, about 
to be enacted before his eyes, found him- 
self forestalled by a force more effective 
than his own. He turned and fled shout- 
ing from the awful sound of rending claws 
and crunching fangs. 

But Ruka’s sudden attack, though it pre- 
served his leader’s life, did not prevent his 
injury. The old Dutch hunter had so con- 
centrated upon his purpose that even the 
dreadful roar of the charging lion did no 
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more than upset his aim'. Before he turned 
to defend himself, he loosed the bullet that 
a moment later would have crashed 
through Kaspa’s chest, but which thus 
hurriedly fired was less accurate than it 
might have been. It struck the lion-man 
in the muscles of his thigh, tearing a large 
hole, and with its shock causing, him to 
stagger against a tree, to which he clung. 
He leaned there, his gaze burning into 
Madeline’s brain in a look she was never 
to forget. 

He spoke one word: “Traitress!” And 
his voice held the growl of the lion. Then, 
laughing wildly, he spun round upon 
Sefton. 

“Good-by to all my dreams — and good- 
by to you, friend. Tell Grant to come him- 
self to avenge Reeves’ death, he must get 
me before he gets Ruka.” He began to 
limp away across the clearing, leaving a 
red splash at every step, whilst Sefton, 
overwhelmed with grief and horror, 
watched him helplessly. 

But Madeline was more determined than 
the young Englishman; she realized 
that all that made for happiness in her 
life was departing out of it with the man 
she loved. Like a deer she sped across the 
clearing and threw her arms about the 
great shoulders of the lion-man. “Kaspa, 
for heaven’s sake listen! It is not as you 
think. I have never betrayed you. Please 
let me explain.” 

At the red glare in the gaze he turned 
upon her, she became frantic. “Beast, 
beast! — to accuse me of such a thing!” she 
cried, beating at his huge chest with her 
tiny fists. “I will not let you go until you 
believe me! I love you! How could I hurt 
you? You shall not scorn me!” 

Kaspa shook her off, but in desperation 
she gripped his arm and so trailed behind 
him, striving with all her slender strength 
to restrain his inexorable progress. He 
stopped and looked at her; there was a 
softer expression in his eyes this time. 
“You love me?” he said, and laughed, but 
it was not a cynical laugh. Madeline pushed 
against him, panting with her effort. She 
realized that her chance had come. Now 
she could convince him of her innocence 
of the attempt upon his life — could hold 
him with her beauty and^ the weakness 
which was her greatest strength — now, or 
never ! 

She spoke quickly in her low exquisite 
-voice, vibrant with emotion. “I care noth- 
ing for Reeves. I said I loved him to pre- 
vent you from killing him and suffering 
the penalty. For it is you I love, Kaspa— 



won’t you believe that? How can you 
think me wicked enough to act as decoy 
for those cowards who tried to kill you?” 
She stamped her foot, her dark eyes 
flashed, her whole frame was racked with 
the emotions of rage and regret. 

Kaspa placed more reliance upon intui- 
tive understanding than the value of 
words; he sensed the genuineness of her 
feelings and the strength of her love more 
than she could ever have expressed in 
language. What he said must remain 
Madeline’s secret, but when the tortured 
Sefton at last gained courage to intrude 
upon them it was a countenance trans- 
figured by happiness that the lion-man 
turned upon his friend. 

“It’s all right, Martin,” he said, and his 
voice was softer than Sefton had ever heard, 
it. “I was a fool to jump to conclusions. 
I don’t yet know what happened, but at 
least I am sure that neither Madeline nor 
you were concerned in it.” His voice fal- 
tered suddenly and his eyes half closed. 

“Kaspa! What is it, darling?” cried 
Madeline in alarm. 

Sefton pointed silently to the blood run- 
ning steadily down his friend’s leg. He 
sprang forward to support the wounded 
man, but too late. Kaspa’s great form broke 
from the girl’s embrace and slid slowly to 
earth. 

Sefton tore the scarf from his neck, and 
with hurried shaking fingers the two of 
them bound a tourniquet above the wound. 
Then Sefton took his friend upon his 
shoulders and bore him in the direction 
of camp, staggering and gasping under his 
enormous weight. As they went, Kaspa 
said no word, until the grunting of lions 
all about them took on a savage menacing 
note, then he raised his head and uttered 
a single high-pitched roar, weak and 
tremulous, but clearly conveying its mean- 
ing to his four-footed friends. 

Dogo, following closely, behind his leader, 
repeated that cry in a voice that rang 
through the night, and Ruka and the lion- 
esses, still scouting for possible danger 
upon the outskirts of the forest, obediently 
turned their faces towards the rock-strewn 
heights and the security of their lair, 
grunting as they went. 

Kaspa’s limp hand lay in Madeline’s, and, 
as he heard those deep sorrowful notes 
receding his grasp tightened and he 
smiled. It was a sign that he had made his 
choice and was content. Away up to the 
misty heights went the chorus of the lions, 
and its meaning was; “Trek, trek, brothers 
— Kaspa has gone from us again!” 




Had she heard the siren sea calling death to her 
doomed love? Surely not here on a modern 
beach . . . but a soul-chilling warning told her 
he had heard it too . • . . 




T WAS as if a light came on in a green 
room. 

The ocean burned. A white phos- 
phorescence stirred like a breath of steam 
through the autumn morning sea, rising. 
Bubbles rose from the throat of^some hid- 
den sea ravine. 

Like lightning in the reversed green sky 
of the sea it was, aware. It was old and 
beautiful. Out of the deeps it came, indo- 
lently. A shell, a wisp, a bubble, a weed, 
a glitter, a whisper, a gill. Suspended in 
its depths were brainlike trees of frosted 
coral, eyelike pips of yellow kelp, hairlike 
fluids of weed. Growing with the tides, 
growing with the ages, collecting and 
hoarding and saving unto itself identities 
and ancient dusts, octopus-inks and all the 
trivia of the sea. 

Until now — it was aware. 

It was a shining green intelligence, 
breathing in the autumn sea. Eyeless but 
seeing, earless but hearing, bodyless but 
feeling. It was of the sea. And being of the 
sea it was — feminine. 

It in no way resembled man or woman. 
But it had a woman’s ways, the silken, sly 
and hidden ways. It moved with a woman’s 
grace. It was all the evil things of vain 
women. 

Dark waters flowed through and by and 
mingled with her on the way to the gulf 
streams. In the water were carnival caps, 
horns, serpentine, confetti. They passed 
through her like wind through an ancient 
tree. Orange peels, napkins, papers, egg- 
shells, and burnt kindling from nightfires 
on the beaches; all the flotsam of the 
gaunt high people who stalked on the lone 
sands of the continental islands, people 
from brick cities, people who shrieked in 



metal demons down concrete highways, 
„ gone. 

She rose softly, shimmering, foaming, 
into cool morning airs. She lay in the 
swell after the long time, of forming 
through darkness. 

She perceived the shore. 

The man was there. 

He was a sun-darkened man with 
strong legs and a good chest. 

Each day he should have come down to 
the water, to bathe, to swim, to be any- 
where at all near. But he had never moved. 
There was a woman on the sand with him, 
a woman in a black bathing suit who lay 
next to him talking quietly, laughing. 
Sometimes they held hands, sometimes 
they listened to a little sounding machine 
that they dialed and out of which music 
came. 

The phosphorescence hung quietly in the 
waves, anxiety returning. It was the end 
of the season. September. Things were 
shutting down. 

Any day now he might go away and 
never return. 

■ Today, he must come in the water. 

They lay on the sand with the heat in 
them. The radio played softly and the 
woman in the black bathing suit stirred 
fitfully, eyes closed. 

The man did not lift his head from 
where he cushioned it on his muscled left 
arm. He drank the sun with his face, his 
open mouth, his nostrils. "What’s wrong?” 
he asked. 

. "A bad. dream,” said the woman in the 
black suit. 

“Dreams in the daytime?” he asked. 

"Don’t you ever dream in the after- 
noon?” 
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“I never dream," he said. "I’ve never had 
a dream in my life.” 

She lay there, fingers twitching. "God, 
I had a horrible dream!” 

"What about?” 

“I don’t know,” she said, as if she really 
didn't. It was so bad she had forgotten. 
Now, eyes shut, she tried to remember. 

“It was about me,” he said, lazily, 
stretching. 

“No,” she said. 

“Yes," he said, smiling to himself. "I 
was off with another woman, that’s what.” 
"No,” she said. 

“I insist,” he said. "There I was, off with 
another woman, and you discovered us, 
and somehow, in all the mix-up, I got shot 
or something.” 

She wrenched involuntarily. "Don’t talk 
that way.” 

"Let's see now,” he said, "What sort of 
woman was I with? Gentlemen prefer 
blondes, don't they?” 

“Please don’t joke,” she said. "I don't 
feel well.” 

He opened his eyes. “Did it affect you 
that. much?” 

She nodded. “Whenever I dream in the 
daytime this way, it depresses me some- 
thing terribly.” 

“I’m sorry.” He took her hand. “Any- 
thing I can get you?” 

“No.” 

"Ice cream cone? Eskimo pie? A coke?” 
“You’re a dear, but no. I’ll be all right. 
It's just that, the last four days haven’t 
been right. This isn’t like it used to be 
- early in the summer. Something’s hap- 
pened.” 

“Not between us,” he said. 

“Oh, no, of course not," she said, quickly. 
“But don’t you feel that sometimes places 
change? Even a thing like a pier changes, 
and the merry-go-rounds, and all that. 
Even the hot dogs taste different this 
week." 

“How do you mean?” 

"They taste old and funny. It’s hard to 
explain, but I've lost my appetite, and I 
' wish this vacation were over. Really, what 
I want to do most of all is go home.” 
"Tomorrow’s our last day; can’t you stick 
it out? You know how much this extra 
week means to me.” 

“I’ll try,” she said. “If only this place 
didn’t feel so funny and changed." 

“I don't think it’s changed. Places never 
do,” he said. “But people or things change 
them. Maybe we’re just tired of this beach 
and want to go somewhere else, some other 
beach?” 



"I don't know. But all of a sudden I just 
had a feeling I wanted to get up and run.” 
“For why? Because of your dream? Me 
and my blonde and me dead all of a 
sudden.” 

“Don’t,” she said. “Don’t talk about dy- 
ing that way!” 

She lay there very close to him. “If I 
only knew what it was.” 

“There, there,” he petted her. "I'll pro- 
tect you.” 

"It’s not me, it’s you,” her breath whis- 
pered in his ear. "I had the feeling that 
you were tired of me and went away.” 

"I wouldn’t do that; I love you.” 

“I’m silly.” She forced a laugh. "God, 
what a silly thing I am ! " 

They lay quietly, the sun and sky over 
them like a lid. 

“You know,” he said,' thoughtfully, "I 
get a little of that feeling you’re talking 
about. This place has changed. There is 
something different.” 

“I’m glad you feel it, too.” 

He shook his head, drowsily, smiling 
softly, shutting his eyes, drinking the sun. 
“Both crazy. Both crazy.” Murmuring. 
"Both.” 

The sea came in on the shore three 
times, softly. 

The afternoon came on. The sun struck 
the skies a grazing blow. The yachts bob- 
bed hot and shining white in the harbor 
swells. The fishermen spat and lined their 
baited lines off the pier. The smells of 
fried meat and burnt onion filled the wind. 
The sand whispered and stirred like an 
image in a vast, melting mirror. 

The radio at their elbow murmured dis- 
creetly. They lay like dark arrows on the 
white sand. They did not move. Only their 
eyelids flickered with awareness, only their 
ears were alert. Now and again their 
tongues might slide along their baking lips. 
Sly prickles of moisture appeared on their 
brows to be burned away by the sun. 

He lifted his head, blindly, listening in 
the heat. 

The radio sighed. 

He put his head down for a minute. 
She felt him lift himself again. She 
opened one eye and he rested on one elbow 
looking around, at the pier, at the sky, at 
the water, at the sand. 

"What’s wrong?” she asked. 

"Nothing,” he said, lying down again. 
"Something,” she said. 

“I thought I heard something.” 

“The radio.” 

“No, not the radio. Something else.” 
“Somebody else's radio.” 
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He didn’t answer. She felt his arm tense 
and relax, tense and relax. "Damn, it,” 
he said. "There it is, again.” 

They both lay listening. 

“I don’t hear anything—” 

"Shh!” he cried. “For God’s sake — ” 
The waves broke on the shore, silent 
mirrors, heaps of melting, whispering glass. 
"Somebody singing.” 

“What?” 

"I’d swear it was someone singing.” 
“Nonsense.” 

“No, listen.” 

'They did that for a while. 

“I don’t hear a thing,” she said, turning 
very cold. 

He was on his feet. There was nothing in 
the sky, nothing on the pier, nothing on 
the sand, nothing in the hot dog stands. 
There was a staring silence, the wind blow- 
ing over his ears, the wind preening along 
the light, blowing hairs, of his arms and 
legs. 

He took a step toward the sea. 

“Don’t!” she said. 

He looked down at her, oddly, as if she 
were not there. He was still listening. 

She turned the portable radio up full, 
loud. It exploded words and rhythm and 
melody : 

“ — I found a million dollar baby — ” 

V * 

He made a wry face, raising his open 
palm violently. “Turn it off!” 

“No, I like it!” She turned it louder. 
She snapped her fingers, rocking her body 
vaguely, trying to smile. 

“in the jive and ten cent store/” 

It was two o’clock. 

The sun steamed the waters. The ancient 
pier expanded with a loud groan in the 
heat. The birds were held in the hot sky, 
unable to move. The sun struck through 
the green liquors that poured about the 
pier; struck, caught and burnished a,n idle 
whiteness that drifted in the off-shore 
ripples. 

The white foam, the frosted coral brain, 
the kelp-pip, the tide dust lay in the water, 
spreading, seeing. 

The dark man still lay on the sand, the 
woman in the black suit beside him. 

Music drifted up like mist from the 
water. It was a whispering music of deep 
tides and passed years, of salt and travel, 
of accepted and familiar strangenesses. 
The music sounded not unlike water on 
the shore, rain falling, the turn of a limb 



in the depths. It was very soft. It was a 
singing of a time-lost voice in a caverned 
sea shell. The hissing and sighing of tides 
in deserted holds of treasure ships. The 
sound the wind makes in an empty skull 
thrown out on the baked sand. 

But the radio up on the blanket on the 
beach played louder. 

The phosphorescence, light as a woman, 
sank down, tired, from sight. Only a few 
more hours. They might leave at any time. 
If only he would come in, for an instant, 
just an instant. The mists stirred silently, 
thinking of his face and his body in the 
water, deep under. She thought of him 
caught, held, as they sank ten fathoms 
down, on a sluice that bore them twisting 
and turning in frantic gesticulations, to 
the depths of a hidden gulf in the sea. 

The heat of his body, the water taking 
fire from his warmth, and the frosted coral 
brain, the jeweled dusts, the salted mists 
feeding on his hot breath from his opened 
lips. The foam shivering with this thought 
now. \ 

The waves moved the soft and changing 
thoughts into the shallows which were 
tepid as bath waters from the two o’clock 
sun. 

He mustn’t go away. If he goes now, he’ll 
not return. 

Now. The cold coral brain drifted, drifted. 
Now. Calling across the hot spaces of 
windless air in the early afternoon. Come 
down to the water. Now, said the music. 
Now. 

T HE w f oman in the black bathing suit 
twisted the radio dial. 

“Attention ! ” screamed the radio. “Now, 
today, you can buy a new car at — ” 

“For cripe’s sake!” said the man, reach- 
ing over and tuning the scream down. 
“Must you have it so loud!” 

“I like it loud,” said the woman in the 
black bathing suit, looking over her shoul- 
der at the sea. 

It was three o’clock. The sky was all 
sun. 

Sweating, he stood up. “I’m going in,” he 
said. 

“Get me a hot dog first, will you?” she 
said. 

' “Can’t you wait until I come out? Must 
it be now?” 

“Please.” She pouted. “Now.” 
“Everything on it?” 

“Yes, and bring three of them.” 

“Three? God, what an appetite!” He 
ran off to the small cafe. 

She waited until he was gone. Then she 
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turned the radio off. She lay listening a 
long time. She heard nothing. She looked 
at the water until the glints and shatters 
of sun stabbed through her head, like 
needles driven deep. 

The sea had quieted. There was only a 
faint, far and fine net of ripples giving off 
sunlight in infinite repetition. She squinted 
again and again at the water, scowling. 

He bounded back. “Damn, but the sand’s 
hot; burns my feet off!” He flung himself 
on the blanket. “Eat ’em up!” 

She took the three hot dogs and fed 
quietly on one of them. When she finished 
it, she handed him the remaining two. 
“Here, you finish them. My eyes are bigger 
than my stomach." 

He eyed her petulantly. “All right.” He 
swallowed the hot dogs in silence. “Next 
time,” he said, finishing, don’t order more 
than you can use. It’s a helluva waste.” 

“Here,” she said, unscrewing a thermos, 
“you must be thirsty. Finish our lemon- 
ade.” 

“Thanks.” He drank. Then he slapped 
his hands together and said, “Well, I’ll go 
jump in the water now.” He looked anx- 
iously at the bright sea. 

“Just one more thing,” she said, Just 
remembering it. “Will you buy me a bottle 
of sun-tan oil? I’m all out.” 

“Haven't you some in your purse?” 

“I used it all.” 

“I wish you’d told me when I was up 
there buying the hot dogs,” he said, irri- 
tably. “But, okay.” He ran back, loping 
steadily. 

When he was gone, she took the sun- 
tan bottle from her purse, half full, un- 
screwed the cap, and poured the liquid into 
the sand, covering it over surreptitiously, 
looking out at the sea, and smiling. She 
rose then and went down to the edge of the 
sea and looked out, searching the innumer- 
able small and insignificant waves. 

■ You can’t have him, she thought. Who- 
ever or whatever you are, he’s mine, and 
you can’t have him. I don’t know what’s 
going on; I don’t know anything, really. 
All I know is we’re going on a train to- 
night at seven if I have to take him bodily 
along. And we won’t be here tomorrow. 
So you can just stay here and wait, ocean, 
sea, or whatever it is that’s wrong here 
today. 

She wanted to say this out loud, because 
she knew it was right. But she said noth- 
ing, for others might think her blazed, 
ruined by the odd sunlight and the quiet 
waters. 

Do your damnedest; you’re no match for 



me, she thought. She picked up a stone 
and threw it at the sea. 

“There!” she cried. “You.” 

* * # 

He was standing beside her. 

“Oh?” she jumped back.' 

“It’s only me from over the sea,” he 
sang. “Barnacle Bill the Sailor!” He bit 
her neck and she thrashed playfully in his 
grasp. “Hey, what gives? You standing 
here muttering?” 

“Was I?” She was surprised at herself. 
“Where’s the sun-tan oil? Will you put 
it on my back?” 

He poured a yellow twine of oil and mas- 
saged it onto her golden back. She looked 
out at the water from time to time, eyes 
sly, nodding at the water as if to say, 
“Look! You see? Ah-ha!” She purred like 
a kitten. 

“There.” He gave her the bottle. 

He was half into the water before she 
screamed. 

“■Where are you going! Come here!” 

He turned as if she were someone he 
didn’t know. “For God’s sake, what’s 
wrong?” 

“Why, you just finished your, hot dogs 
and lemonade — you can’t go in the water 
now and get cramps!” 

He scoffed. “Old wives’ tales.” 

“Just the same, you come back up on 
the sand and wait an hour before you go 
in, do you hear? I won’t have you getting 
a cramp and drowning.” 

“Ah,” he said, disgusted. 

“Come along.” She turned, and he fol- 
lowed, looking back at the sea. 

• * * 

Three o’clock. Four. 

The change came at four- ten. Lying on 
the sand, the woman in the black suit saw 
it coming and relaxed. The clouds had 
been forming since three. Now, with a 
sudden rush, the fog came in from off the 
bay. Where it had been warm, now it was 
cold. A wind blew up out of the nothing. 
Darker clouds moved in. 

“It’s going to rain,” she said, proudly. 

“You sound absolutely pleased,” he ob- 
served, sitting with arms folded. "Maybe 
our last day, and you sound pleased be- 
cause it’s clouding up.” 

“The weather man,” she confided, “said 
there’d be thunder showers all tonight and 
tomorrow. It might be a good idea to leave 
tonight.” 
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“Well stay. Just In case it dears. I want 
to get one more day of swimming in, any- 
way,” he said. “I haven’t been in the water 
yet today.” 

“We’ve had so much fun talking and eat- 
ing, time passes.” 

“Yeah," he said, looking at his hands. 

The fog flailed across the sand in soft 
strips. 

“There,” she said. “That was a raindrop 
on my nose!” She laughed ridiculously at 
it. Her eyes were bright and young again. 
She was almost triumphant. “Good old 
rain.” 

“Why are you so pleased?” he demanded. 
“You’re an odd duck!” 

“Come on, rain!” she said. “Well, help 
me with these blankets. We’d better run!” 

He picked up the blankets slowly, pre- 
occupied. "Not even one last swim, damn 
it. 

“I’ve a mind to take just one dive." He 
smiled at her. “Only a minute!” 

“No.” Her face paled. "You’ll catch cold, 
and I’ll have to nurse you!” 

“Okay, okay.” He turned away from the 
sea. Gentle rain began to fall. 

Marching ahead of him, she headed for 
the hotel. She was singing softly to her- 
self. 

"Hold on!” he said. 

She halted. She did not turn. She only 
listened to his voice far away. 

“Why, there's someone out there, in the 
water!” he cried. “Drowning!” 

She couldn’t move. She heard his feet 
running. 

“Wait here!” he shouted. “IH be right 
back! There’s someone there! A woman, 
I think!” 

“Let the lifeguards get her!” cried the 
woman in the black suit, whirling. 

“Aren’t any! Off duty; late!” He ran 
down to the shore, the sea, the waves. 

“Come back!” she screamed. "There’s no 
one out there! Don’t, oh, don’t!” 

“Don’t worry. I’ll be right back!” he 
called. “She’s drowning out there, see?" 

The fog came in, the rain pattered down, 



a white flashing light raised in the waves. 
He ran, and the woman in the black suit • 
ran after him, scattering beach imple- 
ments behind her, crying, tears rushing 
from her eyes. “Don’t!” she said. She put 
out her hands. 

He leaped into, an onrushing dark wave. 

The woman in the black bathing suit 
waited in the rain. 

At six o’clock the sun set somewhere 
behind black clouds. The rain rattled softly 
on the water, a distant drum snare. 

Under the sea, a move of illuminant 
white. 

The soft shape, the foam, the weed lay 
in the shallows. Among the stirring glitter, 
deep under, was the man. 

Fragile. The foam bubbled and broke. 
The frosted coral brain rang against a 
pebble with hidden thought. Fragile men. 
So fragile. Like dolls, they break. Nothing, 
nothing to them. A minute under water 
and they’re sick and pay no attention and 
they vomit out and kick and then, sud- 
denly, just lie there, doing nothing. Doing 
nothing at all. How strange and how dis- 
appointing, after all the days of waiting. 

What to do with him now? His head lolls, 
his mouth opens, his eyelids loosen, his 
eyes stare, his skin pales. Silly man, wake 
up! Wake up! 

The water raced about him. 

The man hung limply, loosely, mouth 
agape. 

The phosphorescence, the green hair 
weed withdrew. 

He was released. A wave carried him 
back to the silent shore. Back to his wife, 
who was waiting for him there in the cold 
rain. 

The rain poured over the black waters. 

Distantly, under the leaden skies; from 
the twilight shore, a woman screamed. 

Ah — the ancient dusts stirred sluggishly 
in the water — isn’t that like a woman? 
Now, she doesn’t want him, eitherl 

At seven o’clock the rain 'fell thick. It 
was night and very cold and the hotels all 
along the sea had to turn on the, heat. 
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( Continued from page 9) 

Although I can’t say as I ever heard of the 
author, she is one of my favorites, if she can 
write stuff like that. A touch of deCamp, and 
a strain of T. H. White (remember “Sword in 
the Stone”?). 

And the pix were good, too. I think Finlay 
could have done a much better job, but 
Lawrence was sufficient, if a bit too convention- 
al in spots. 

The shorts were up to standard, especially 
Les Croutch’s short I like to see fans make 
the proz, and so many of them are doing it 
nowadays! Stan Mullen, Tom Pace, Bill Ober- 
field, and now Les. I guess I’ll have to drag out 
my old typer, and try my hand at it! 

The reader column was its usual self, and 
the Masters of Fantasy was good as usuaL I’m 
still waiting to see Stapledon and Burroughs 
in there. 

While I am still at it, let me add my voice 
to the torrent of applause over the return of 
Fantastic Novels , long one of my faves. The 
choice of fiction has been consistently good for 
the two issues so far, and with the unlimited 
Munsey store to' draw from, F.N. should prosper 
for years to come. 

Yours for fantasy, 

Lin Casteel 

1734 Newark St. So., 

St Petersburg, Fla. 

PRAISE FROM TASMANIA 

Today I had a lovely surprise to see my first 
subscription issue of FJFJM. arrive, namely 
April ’48. My last issue is that of April ’41. 
Seven years of vacancy — it makes me wonder 
what issues I’ve missed. Thus I hope you will 
print this so that a fan — down under — may be 
able to obtain some of these missing issues. I 
am willing to exchange stamps or some Aus- 
tralian Science Fiction for them. 

The Futurian Society of Australia, to which 
I belong, was re-formed last year and is doing 
a very good job in keeping the Australian S.F. 
fans together, its headquarters being in Sydney. 
Other than the 20 or so fans connected with 
this, there do not appear to be many S.F. read- 
ers in Australia, as British reprint editions of 
another magazine are the only material in 
science fiction available and then few and far 
between. The Society within itself should be 
quite powerful in a few years and it will keep 
the name of Australia in Science Fiction Fan- 
dom. 

Once again I must say how struck I am with 
this copy of F.F.M. You seem to have made 
great changes in story matter since ’41. (I 
understand there’s been a change in firms, 
etc.) thought I must say I would still have 
liked to have some of the classics then, but I’m 
not worrying. I might add here what FJ.Ms 
there are in Australia are highly prized and I 
don’t think anyone would want to part with 
them. Still here’s hoping they may be available 
from the U.SA. 

Donald R, Tuck. 

17 Audiey St., 

North Robart, Tasmania. 



MR. STAMP PROTESTS 

I resented very much Mr. Philip Gray’s re-' 
mark concerning the recent “Since ’46 Poll” that 
I conducted through the Viewpoint 

I imagine 52 other fans who are ardent read- 
ers of the Viewpoints, feel as I do. After all, 
Mr. Gray, just because they Hked ‘Teople of 
the Ruins” is no reason to label them — "Mis- 
guided amateurish people”. 

As for new readers taking part in the poll — 
possibly you are right — how do I know; and 
yet, they may have been reading fantasy when 
you and I were reading Ma Goose. 

After all, 215 fans are only a small percentage 
of the reading public of FJT.M. Perhaps if 
more ballots had been received, the standing 
of "Beffjre the ' Dawn” may not have been so 
low. 

I also would like to conduct a poll, starting 
with “Ark of Fire” and ending with the present 
issue — “The Devil’s Spoon.” 

This poll should prove interesting, therefore 
all you poor misguided and amateurish people, 
address your comments to yours truly as soon 
as possible, stating your favorite story to appear 
in F.F.M. since “Ark of fire” up until “The 
Devil’s Spoon”. 

I’ll be expecting one of the first from Mr. 
Gray, so don’t disappoint me, sir. 

One of die Misguided, 

J. J. Stamp. 

No real, 

Ontario, Canada. 

MASTERS OF FANTASY GOOD 

Ah, the cover! Not since the same artist’s 
Butterfly -Girl have I seen such a composition 
of colors so well blended. Fihe, Finlay, need 
I say how much better this is than the one for 
“The Peacemaker”? Somehow or other I have 
come to like that face — whether it is worn by 
Nimir, Ibices, the Rebel Soul’s demon maker, 
or any lords of the lower regions. The interiors, 
too, are quite good, Lawrence’s bordered con- 
ception of the golden city and the rider being, 
perhaps, the best. 

Many thanks for consenting to give us John 
Taine back again after an absence of over two 
years. I’m sure most of us will like "Hie Pur- 
ple Sapphire.” 

Can 1 take this as being a trend back to the 
masters? 

Du Bois’ “The Devil’s Spoon” was w himsic al 
and light fantasy; it dragged in many places, 
yet withal I liked it, if for no other reason than 
Haroot and his woes. 

I hope there are more stories in Jack Lon- 
don’s “Moon Face and Other Stories” worth 
reprinting in FF.M. For London was ever one 
of my literary gods and I welcomed “The 
Shadow and the Flash” with naught less than 
joy. Croutch’s “Eemanu Grows Up” was all 
right, not too good, not too bad. Much hick to 
the budding author. 

The Readers’ Viewpoint is a good place to 
spend the rest of this letter; sometimes amus- 
ing, always interesting, and never disappointing, 

( Continued on page 116 ) 
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(Series Two) 

Eight Beautiful Reproductions 
of Illustrations By the Well 
Known Artist 
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Each drawing is reproduced on fine glossy paper, size 9 x 12, 
ready for framing. 

A set of these beautiful “Lawrence’s”, enclosed in a special 
portfolio, may be obtained for only 25c if you subscribe to 
FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES magazine for a full year. 
Complete sets of pictures alone may be obtained at 75c per set. 
Fill out the offer you prefer. 

Note — the supply on this new portfolio is extremely limited. 
Place your order now to N insure receiving this wonderful set. 



FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 
and the Lawrence Portfolio, combined. 

Sub. Dept. 10. All-Fiction Field. Inc. 

205 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 17. 



Here is my $1.75. Please send a year’s sub- 
scription and a set of "Lawrence's" to 



Address 



This offer is good only in U.S.A. 



LAWRENCE PORTFOLIO, only. 

All-Fiction Field, Inc. 

2 OS East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 17. 

Here is my 75c. Please send one Lawrence 
Portfolio of eight Illustrations to 



Address 



This offer Is good only in U.S.A. 
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W HAT a road! What filthy, dismal, 
blinding rain! And, by the ghost 
of old Horace Greeley, what an 
idiotie, impossible assignment! 

John Shellinger cursed the steamy wind- 
shield from which a monotonous wiper 
flipped raindrops. He stared through the 
dripping, half-clear triangle of glass and 
tried to guess which was broken country 
road and which was the overgrown brown 
vegetation of autumn. He might have 
passed the slowly moving line of murder- 
ous men stretching to right and left across 
country and road; he might have angled 
off into a side -road and be heading off into 
completely forsaken land. But he didn’t 
think he had. 

What an^_ assignment! 

“Get the'human angle on this vampire 
hunt,” Randall had ordered. “All the other 
news services will be giving it the hill- 
billy twist, medieval superstition messing 
up the atomic world. What dumb jerks 
these dumb jerks are! You stay off that 
line. Find yourself a weepy individual 
slant on bloodsucking and sob me about 
three thousand words. And keep your ex- 
pense account down — you just can’t work 
a big swindle sheet out of that kind of 
agricultural slum.” 



So I saddles my convertible, Shellinger 
thought morosely, and I tools off to the 
pappy-mammy country where nobody 
speaks to strangers nohow "specially now, 
’cause the vampire done got to three young 
*uns already.” And nobody will tell me the 
names of those three kids or whether any 
of them are still alive; and Randall’s wires 
keep asking when 111, start sending usable 
copy; and I still can't find one loquacious 
Louise in the whole country. Wouldn’t 
even have known of this cross-country 
hunt if I hadn’t begun to wonder where all 
the men in town had disappeared to on 
such an unappetizing, rainy evening. 

The road was bad in second, but it was 
impossible in almost any other gear. The 
ruts weren’t doing the springs any good, 
either. Shellinger rubbed moisture off the 
glass with his handkerchief and wished he 
had another pair of headlights. He could 
hardly see. 

That dark patch ahead, for instance. 
Might be one of the vampire posse. Might 
be some beast driven out' of cover by the 
brush-beating. Might even be a little girl. 

He ground into his brake. It was a girl. 
A little girl with dark hair and blue jeans. 
He twirled the crank and stuck his head 
out into the falling rain. 



What greater folly than to seek out the 

human angle in a thing that belongs not to 

humanity? 
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“Hey, kid. Want a lift?" 

The child stooped slightly against the 
somber background of night and decaying, 
damp countryside. Her eyes scanned the 
car, came back to his face and considered 
it. The kid had probably not known that 
this chromium-plated kind of post-war 
auto existed. She’d certainly never 
dreamed of riding in one. It would give 
her a chance to crow over the other kids 
in the ’tater patch. 

Evidently deciding that he wasn't the 
kind of stranger her mother had warned 
her about and that it would be less un- 
comfortable in the car than walking in 
the rain and mud, she nodded. Very slowly, 
she came around the front and climbed in 
at his right. 

“Thanks, mister,” she said. 

Shelllnger started again and took a 
quick, sidewise glance at the girl. Her blue 
jeans were raggedy and wet. She must be 
terribly cold and uncomfortable, but she 
wasn’t going to let him know. She would 
bear up under it with the stoicism of the 
hill people. 

But she was frightened. She sat hunched 
up, her hands folded neatly in her lap, at 
the far side of the seat right up against 
the door. What was the kid afraid of? 
Of course, the vampire! 

“How far up do you gp?” he asked her 
gently. 

“ ’Bout a mile and a half. But that way.” 
She pointed over her shoulder with a 
pudgy thumb. She was plump, much more 
flesh on her than most of these scrawny, 
share-cropped kids. She’d be beautiful, 
too, some day, if some illiterate lummox 
didn't cart her off to matrimony and hard 
work in, a drafty cabin. 

Regretfully, he maneuvered around on 
the road, got the car turned and started 
back. He’d miss the hunters, but you 
couldn't drag an impressionable child into 
that sort of grim nonsense. He might as 
well take her home first. Besides, he 
wouldn’t get anything out of those un- 
communicative farmers with their sharp- 
ened stakes and silver bullets in their 
squirrel rifles. 

“What kind of crops do your folks raise 
— tobacco or cotton?” 

“They don’t raise nothing yet. We just 
came here.” 

“Oh.” That was right: she didn’t have a 
mountain accent. Come to think of it, she 
was a little more diginified that most of 
the children he’d met in this neighbor- 
hood. “Isn’t it a little late to go for a 



stroll? Aren't your folks afraid to let you 
out this late with a vampire around?” 

She shivered, “I — I’m careful,” she said 
at last. 

Hey! Shellinger thought. Here was the 
human angle. Here was what Randall was 
bleating about. A frightened little girl with 
enough curiosity to swallow her big lump 
of fear and go out exploring on this night 
of all others. He didn’t know how it fitted, 
just yet — but his journalistic nose was 
twitching. There was copy here; the basic, 
colorful human angle was sitting fearfully 
on his red leather seat. 

“Do you know what a vampire is?” 

She looked at him, startled, dropped her 
eyes and studied her folded hands for 
words. “It’s — it’s like someone who needs 
people instead of meals.” A hesitant pause. 
“Isn’t it?” 

“Ye-es.” That was good. Trust a child 
to give you a fresh viewpoint, unspoiled 
by textbook superstition. He’d use that — 
“People instead of meals.” “A vampire is 
supposed to be a person who will be im- 
mortal — not die, that is — so long as he or 
she gets blood and life from living people. 
The only way you can kill a vampire — ” • 
“You turn right here, mister.” 

H E POINTED the car into the little 
branchlet of side road. It was annoy- 
ingly narrow; surprised wet boughs tapped 
the windshield, ran their leaves lazily 
across the car’s fabric top. Once in a while, 
a tree top sneezed collected rain water 
down. 

Shellinger pressed his face close to the 
windshield and tried to decipher the pic- 
ture of brown mud amid weeds that his 
headlights gave him. “What a road! Your 
folks are really starting from scratch. Well, 
the only way to kill a vampire is with a 
silver bullet. Or you can drive a stake 
through the heart and bury it in a cross- 
roads at midnight. That’s what those men 
are going to do tonight if they catch it.” 
He turned his head as he heard her gasp. 
“What’s the matter— don’t you like the 
idea?” 

“I think it’s horrid,” she told him em- 
phatically. 

“Why? /How do you feel — live and let 
live?” 

She thought it over, nodded, smiled. 
“Yes. Live and let live. Live and let live. 
After all — ” She was having difficulty find- 
ing the right words again. “After all, some 
people can’t help what they are. I mean/' 
very slowly, very thoughtfully, “like if a 
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person's a vampire, what can they do about 
it?” 

“You’ve got a good point there, kid.” 
He went back to studying what there was 
of the road. “The only trouble’s this: if 
you believe in things like vampires, well, 
you don’t believe in them good — you be- 
lieve in them nasty. Those people back in 
the village who claim three children have 
been killed or whatever it was by the 
vampire, they hate it and want to destroy 
it. If there are such things as vampires — 
mind you, I said ‘if’ — then, by nature, 
they do such horrible things that any way 
of getting rid of them is right. See?” 

“No. You shouldn’t drive stakes through 
people.” 

Shellinger laughed. “I’ll say you should- 
n’t. Never could like that deal myself. 
However, if it were a matter of a vampire 
to me or mine, I think I could overcome 
my squeamishness long enough to do a 
little roustabout work on the stroke of 
twelve." 

He paused and considered that this child 
was a little too intelligent for her en- 
vironment. She didn’t seem to be bollixed 
with superstitions as yet, and he was 
feeding her Shellinger on Black Magic. 
That was vicious. He continued soberly, 
“The difficulty with those beliefs is that a 
bunch of grown men -who hold them are 
spread across the countryside tonight be- 
cause they think a vampire is on the loose. 
And they’re likely to flush some poor hobo 
and finish him off gruesomely for no other 
reason than that he can’t give a satisfac- 
tory explanation for his presence in the 
fields on a night like this.” 

Silence. She was considering his state- 
ment. Shellinger liked her dignified, 
thoughtful attitude. She was a bit more at 
ease, he noticed, and was sitting closer to. 
him. Funny how a kid could sense that 
you wouldn’t do her any harm. Even a 
country kid. Especially a country kid, come 
to think of it, because they lived closer to 
nature or something. 

He had won her confidence, though, and 
consequently rewon his. A week of living 
among thin-lipped ignoramuses who had 
been not at all diffident in showing their 
disdain had made him a little uncertain. 
This was better. And he’d finally gotten a 
line on the basis of a story. 

Only, he’d have to dress it up. In the 
story, she’d be an ordinary hill-billy kid, 
much thinner, much more unapproach- 
able; and the quotes would all be in 
“mountain” dialect. 



Yes, he had the human interest stuff 
now. 

She had moved closer to him again, right 
against his side. Poor kid! His body 
warmth made the wet coldness of her jeans 
a little less uncomfortable. He wished he 
,had a heater in the car. 

The road disappeared entirely into 
tangled bushes and gnarly trees. He 




stopped the / car, flipped the emergency 
back. 

“You don’t live here? This place looks 
as if nothing human’s been around for 
years.” 

He was astonished at the uncultivated 
desolation. 

“Sure I live here, mister,” her warm voice 
said at his ear. “I live in that little house 
over there.” 

“Where?” He rubbed at the windshield 
and strained his vision over the sweep of 
headlights. “I don’t see any house. “Where 
is it?” 

“There.” A plump hand came up and 
waved at the night ahead. “Over there.” 

“I still can’t see — ” The corner of his 
right eye had casually noticed that the 
palm of her hand was covered with fine 
brown hair. 

Strange, that. 

Was covered with -fine brown hair. Her 
palm! 

“What was that you remembered about 
the shape of her teeth?” his mind shrieked, 
He started to whip his head around, to get 
another look at her teeth. But he couldn’t. 

Because her teeth were in his throat. 
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( Continued from page 110) 

TRV is one of the best features of F.F.M. and 
has been since November, 1939. Ever and anon 
comes a request for either “Frankenstein” or 
“Dracula.” Bob Boyer makes the latest such 
request and I must take exception with him for 
the following reasons. In the Gothic novel by 
Mrs. Shelley, “Frankenstein,” there are to be 
found many beautiful passages, it is true. But 
it is too definitely dated to its time, almost a 
third of the tale is taken up with inconsequent 
ramblings that only remotely concern the 
monster or its maker, some of the premises are 
nearly laughable in light of the present day 
and tiie characterization and the rest isn’t Of 
Stoker’s vampire story less can be said, it is as 
dated as most of Jules Verne’s tales are. 

While on this subject' I may as well put in 
my vote to exclude Burroughs; his works, too, 
are readily available. Most of them, anyhow. 

Ha, and no Stapledon, either. I don’t like 
him. For philosophy I’ll take Nietzsche, Spen- 
cer, or James — they’re much better. 

Too bad F.FJML isn't monthly so more 
Masters of Fantasy could be printed. Austin’s 
portrayal of Wells was very good. Wells, like 
London, was more than just another writer to 
me. Perhaps he saw too well through the 
Master Hoax, yet there was a gentleness run- 
ning throughout his works that one could not 
help noticing. Ah, yes, a super man, indeed. 
And yet still very human, for otherwise he 
could not have understood man so well, would 
never have replaced our masks after removing 
them. 

In closing, what about that next folio? And 
“The World Below”? 

Your reader and, too often, critic, 

Philip Gray. 

Ellsworth Falls, Maine. 

COMPLIMENTING NEIL AUSTIN 

Thanks for printing my last letter in the June 
F.F.M. — it'd completely slipped my mind that 
Pd written one. I was reminded of it by a note 
from a book- company, who said they’d seen 
my letter, so I searched the newsstands, and 
there it was; FJF.M. In all its glory, with a 
wonderul cover! Who cares if it ■ doesn’t 
represent any specific scene; none of them ever 
do, these days, but, oh! that Finlay! Whadda- 
man! And whoever drew the pics on pages 
9, 21, 41, Lawrence, I think it must have been, 
is okay, as well as page 81. However, I think 
page 61 has the best pic in the story, which 
wasn’t quite as good in spots as it might have 
been. The story, I mean, not the illos. Why 
couldn’t Ihlees have won his little battle over 
humanity for one more time? Too much wishy- 
wash is no-dam-good fiction. I suppose there 
are other readers who’d love to see evil win 
out in the end, if it wouldn’t affect their smug, 
secure little everyday lives, and might enjoy a 
'slight change themselves. However, most of us 
are satisfied to read about such things, and let 
the authors and characters do the dangerous 
work, nicht wahr? The other class joins the 
Military, like me, in peacetime. 



I repeat my previous statement; Masters oi 
Fantasy is one thing I’ll never want to see 
FF.M, without, now that you’ve got it going so 
well. And Neil Austin does a good job at it, 
too. I haven’t yet read beyond it, but I "see 
Jack London’s got something in this issue, so it 
must be good. 

I’ve got a few back issues, running from 
November 1947 or so to c urre nt issues of the 
following: Amazing, ASF, FFM, FN, Fantastic 
Adventures, Thrilling Wonder, Startling , and 
Weird, Winter and Spring Amazing Quarter- 
ly, and Spring & Summer of Planet. I’d like to 
sell them, or s wap for books on the general 
field covered by FFM FN, and the sort of thing 
printed in the above listed mags. And I’d like to 
hear from Mrs. Nicholas of Ohio; I’ve lost her 
address. 

Eveseit Allen, Ptc. 
Co. A, 211th Inf., F. N. G. 

1735 N. W. 1st St., 

Miami 35, Florida. 

P. S. Still looking for gun clubs or gun fans 
hereabouts. Any bids or names? I’m an NBA 
member, if that’s any help. 

“DEVIL’S SPOON” DELECTABLE! 

Other morons to the contrary, the letter 
section is the most important part of F.F.M., so 
kwlte natch that is the only place to start blab- 
bing about the virtues of your grrrrrand and 
gk>rrrrrious publication. 

There’s Decil again, in “ ” yet The 

character must be mentally deficient to make as 
many spelling mistakes as he did in that thing 
Could be the typographer, huh? Outside of that 
ghastly mistake, Viewpoint went gyrating along 
with all jets flashing. Commercialism reared 
its ugly head, organized fen, the novice, male, 
female, civilian, soldier, American, Canadian, 
Englishman, genius, egoist, and Decil all put in 
their twenty-five cents worth. 

Finlay, Finlay, up and up with Finlay! 
June's cover was, to use a somewhat stereo- 
typed expresion, peachy. Virgil is back in 
harness by the looks of this drawing. What 
more could a devotee ask for? Mr. Salvador 
Dali may drop dead. 

And, wonder of wonders, a request of mine 
was answered. Though U cut it out of my 
letter, I requested a fantasy dealing with 
heaven and/or hell. Up come ye with “The 
Devil’s Spoon” real quick-like. Of course U 
had the novel scheduled months before my 
request, but I like to build up my ego. The 
story itself — quite stuffy, quite feminine in 
treatment, quite delectable, and thoroughly en- 
joyable! 

Fm just wondering now how a more realistic 
writer like Craig Rice would have treated the 
theme. It was one of the most feminine novels 
I’ve ever read, and quite a relief from the 
thud-and-blunder that TFve been giving us 
lately. It was really keen to actually read a 
true fantasy instead of an adventure yam. 

Leave us have more, more, more of this type 
of story! 

( Continued on page 121) 





masters of fANtAsv 

Edgar Rice Burroughs: Tarzan! Barsooml Pellucidar! 

Seventy-three years yoong, E. R. B. has recently produced the 10th in his Mars Series, “Liana of 
Gathol". His first, called “Under the Moons of Mars”, written under the pseudonym Norman Bean, 
was serialized in All-Story fa 1912. Seldom has a writer so captured the world’s imagination. His books 
have been translated into scores of languages, including Esperanto. His immortal ape-man, Tarzan, 
has been comic-stripped, heard on the air, and oat-lived a dozen actors who have portrayed him on 
the screen. His characters — John Carter, the Swordsman of Mars; the incomparable Dejah Thoris; David 
Innes of the Earth’s Core; Tanar of Pellucidar; Carson of Venus — have thrilled literally millions. His 
“Moon Maid” is considered a science fiction classic. He is the idol of the fantastic adventure fans. 
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“You iriU mans succeed is anything,* the “psychic" 
•aid. "Yoe will mat even be able to commit suicide.'’ 
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“No. If I will.” 

She said, “All right. I don’t give advice. 
I just tell about what’s going to happen." 
“What’s going to happen?” 

“Fill out a check. Leave the amount 
blank and don’t sign it. Give it to me.” 
“But—” 

“You wouldn’t pay me afterward.” 

“My word’s as good as — ” and then he 
looked into the eyes. He got out his check- 
book. When he had done as she asked, she 
took a pen and wrote on the check. 
“That’s foolish,” he said. 

“You have it, though.” 

“Yes, I have, but — ” 

“Sign it,” she said casually, “or go 
away.” 

He signed it. “Well?” 

She hesitated. There was something — 
“Well?” he rapped again. “What will I 
do? I’m tired of all this persecution.” 
“Your tenses are mixed up.” She smiled. 
“Do you want to know what you should 
do? Or what you shall do?” 

“What shall I do?” 

She wet her lips. “You shall live a long 
and unhappy life." 

“It can’t be any unhappier than it is.” 
“I said nothing comparative.” 

“Then I don’t want to live a long life.” 
“You shall, however.” 

“Not if I don’t want to,” he said grimly. 
“I’m tired, I tell you.” 

She shook, her head. “You’ve gone too 
far,” she said, not unkindly. “You can’t 
change it.” 

“Any time I don’t like it, I can kill my- 
self.” 

That was when she told him he couldn’t. 
He was very angry, but she did not give 
him back his check. By the time he 
thought of stopping payment on it, it had 
cleared the bank. He went on living his 
life. 

But Mrs. Hallowell had one bad moment 
over the matter. She started up out of her 
sleep one night, thinking about Fowler. 

“Oh, how awful,” she said. “I made a 
mistake!” 

S HE phoned in the morning. Fowler was 
not there. He had just decided to kill 
himself. The amount he had paid Mrs. 
HaUowell made it impossible for him to 
meet a certain vital obligation, and since 
his efforts to borrow failed, he had no 
choice but to face his creditor. Or to kill 
himself. So he got a piece of rope and 
made a noose and put it around his neck. 
He tied the other end to the leg of the 
radiator and Jumped out the window. He 



was a big man. The rope held, but the leg 
broke off the radiator. He fell six stories, 
struck the canvas marquee, tore through 
it and fell heavily to the sidewalk. There 
was quite a crowd there to listen to the 
noises he made because of what was 
broken. 

t 

Mrs. Hallowell called and called until 
someone answered who could tell her what 
had happened. The someone said, “Is 
there any message I could send to him?” 
And Mrs. Hallowell said, “No. No, there 
isn’t. He’U find out when the time comes.” 

Fowler took a while to mend, during 
which he developed a scheme to clear, him- 
self with his creditors. Some money was 
entrusted to him and he stole it, and be- 
fore he could sink it into his new plan, he 
was billed for the' hospital .expenses and 
threatened with a suit. He could not 
handle the suit. He paid the money to the 
hospital and his money-making scheme 
fell through. He determined to kill him- 
self. 

While he was bleeding in the bathroom 
from his opened wrists, the tenant in the 
next apartment, who had a bad cold, lit a 
match in a gas-filled kitchen and blew the 
end of the building out. Fowler was picked 
up from the wreckage, still bleeding. They 
saved him that time, too. It was a lot of 
trouble. They had to take this and that 
off, and the other out. He was put, finally, 
in a very short bed with a mass of equip- 
ment beside him, which, hummed and 
clicked all the time. The equipment cir- 
culated fluids, and another part of it 
dripped into a tube, and another part 
pressured him gently to hold his breath- 
ing. It was all highly efficient. 

That was the trouble with Mrs. Hallo- 
well’s talent. It lay in such broad lines. 
No details. A mistake could cover a lot of 
territory. Her mistake showed up after 
Fowler had been in that short bed for 
two months. 

People came by and clucked their 
tongues when they saw him. There was a 
bright-eyed, dry-faced old lady who'" put 
flowers near him every couple of weeks. 
Everybody was sorry for him, and every- 
body always would be, as long as he lived, 
which would be very nearly as long as the 
equipment could be kept running. A long 
time. A' long life. Mrs. Hallowell had been 
perfectly right, there. Where she made 
her mistake was in thinking that he 
would be unhappy. He didn’t work. He 
didn’t move very much. He just lay and 
was served and people were sorry. Max- 
well Fowler was quite happy. 
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THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 

(Continued from page 116) 



No comments on the shorts. 

In my very narrow-minded viewpoint, Virgil 
F. still does a better job on interiors than 
Lawrence. Finlay, as illustrated by this cover, 
can excel in producing malignant characters, 
but Lawrence does do a superlative job on a 
cover. Oh, well, who am I to judge! 

Yes, good people, I still have hundreds of 
magazines left. U takes yer choice an U pay 
yer dough What U need, I got — maybel 

Oh, yeah, F.N. is quite gorgeous. It’s shore 
nice fknow that the Munsey masterpieces will 
again see light. It should go over big! 

Happily, 

Decil, 

170 “C” St., Apt No. 2, 

Upland, California. 

TOO MUCH LOVE INTEREST 

‘The Devil’s Spoon,” in the June issue of 
your (usually) most wonderful magazine, was 
rather a disappointment Mrs. Du Bois starts 
off with a bang, and lays groundwork for a 
fantasy chock full of philosopher’s meat But 
for some reason she ignored the idea of a 
theme completely, shaping it into just another 
drawn-out love story. Love interest is certainly 
all right in a fantasy story — don’t get me. wrong 
there. Take for instance “The Peacemaker", 
which I consider to be a. fantastic classic. Love 
interest was there, but it did not interfere with 
that story’s powerful theme. 

However, the promise of a Taine story for 
August more them makes up for this issue. 
How about printing Haggard’s hard-to-get 
“Heu-Heu the Monster” in the future? 

And let me add my congratulations (altho’ 
somewhat belated) to the countless others you 
must have received upon reviving FJi, 1 hope 
you reprint everything of Merritt’s . . . and how 
about some of those Burroughs stories never 
published in book form, such as “The Red 
Star of Tarzan”? 

Incidentally, I have in my possession several 
fantasy books that I’m interested in trading for 
ones not in my collection. They are: Haggard’s 
“Allan Quaterxnain” (profusely illustrated), 
Burroughs' “The Land That Time Forgot”, S. F. 
Wright’s "Deluge” and “Island of Capt. Spar- 
row”, Algernon Blackwood’s “Shocks” (like 
new; with dust-jacket) . Jack London’s “Before 
Adam". If anyone is interested in any of these, 
drop me a card and probably a swap can be 
arranged. 

Retlaw Snevets. 

1041 Cayuga St., 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 

ABOUT QUALITY FANTASY 

Since the end of the welt, F.F.M. has made 
great strides in the fiction and above all the 
fantasy field, and it is not at all surprising to 
me that it is the only STF magazine to disap- 
pear from the newsstands so quickly and into 
tiie hands of the ardent readers and admirers 
that your magazine has created. Today, the 



demand for fantasy is greater than it has ever 
been before and the cry for better fantasy is 
louder than it has ever been; unfortunately, 
though, many of the numerous publications that 
clutter the newsstands do not meet up to the 
demands of the true fantasy reader and when 
a fan has finally run through the gauntlet of 
reading torture "that some STF magazines so 
carelessly provide, he has finally decided never 
to buy the magazine again and continue read- 
ing those that satisfy him with good reading. 

Some magazines of STF have dwindled to 
their native nothingness while others have con- 
tinued to survive on a shoestring but this can 
never be said of F.F.M., which has demon- 
strated there are classics in fantasy and with 
the resurrection of F.N. this has come to be a 
fact, We can never have too much of these two 
magazines and even if they were published 
weekly they would sell just as fast as they do 
now, if not faster. It would be a great thrill if 
F.F.M. and F.N. came out monthly and that 
would mean that you would only have more 
readers to your already large following. Truly, 
this should have been done months ago but it 
can. be understood that you as well as many 
others were curtailed by the paper shortage 
that existed only a short time ago and so we 
sympathize with you. However, we have been 
deprived of good reading too long and I, as 
well as many others, await with enthusiasm 
the day when both magazines come to us more 
often. 

It it is possible, I would like to see some of 
the works of Burroughs in F.F.M., since many 
of his stories were never printed in magazines 
and are only available in book form; also, some 
of the. lesser known works of Bierce, Wells and 
Dunsany; it would also be good if we had more 
of Taine, England and Hodgson since many of 
us would like to see more of their works. 

Before I finish I would like to announce that 
I would appreciate having any correspondence 
from Fans who are interested in fantasy and 
who would like to swap mags or books and 
who want to exchange ideas on fantasy and 
STF, and I especially invite correspondence 
from fans from the British Isles and from other 
parts of the world 

Thomas Beck. 

116 West 45th St, 

New York 20, N. Y. 

JUNE ISSUE REVIEWED 

Just finished June. “The Devil’s Spoon” is 
good, but I would have wound it up with a 
terrible fight Haroot against Iblees, the former 
finally winning out by the help of Michael. The 
end is satisfactory, but no special kick to it. 
“The Shadow and the Flash,” on the contrary, 
is All fight; being Jack London, it would be, 
“Eemanu Grows Up” is plumb logical — only 
maybe the bugs will be the ones to take over; 
there are so many more of ’em. Someone wrote 
a story about that, too — don’t remember the 
author or title, though. 

Now for a call to all Readers of Fantasy 
Fiction. Lots of us can’t afford to buy all the 




CRACKS, ITCHING m»» TOES? 

Help Yourself to Quick Relief with QUINSANA 
— Amazing Results on Athlete’s Foot! 

Testa prove that 9 out of 10 get complete relief 
from itching, burning Athlete’s Foot after 30-day 
Quin sana treatment. 

Quinsana’s antiseptic action helps prevent the 
growth of the fungi that cause Athlete’s Foot. It 
works fast to end the misery of itching, cracking, 
peeling between toes. And daily Quinsana use 
helps prevent recurrence of Athlete’s Footl 

Relieve burning tired feet I Soothing, cooling 
Quinsana Foot Powder helps keep feet dry, com- 
fortable. It aids in absorbing excessive perspira- 
tion. Quinsana helps combat foot odor. 

Shake Quinsana on your feet. Shake It In shoes to 
absorb moisture, lisa Quinsana every day. 




FOOT 

POWDER 



CTIIfW AT Unlit Legally trained men win higher poaN 
wlOUl ft I nvITihtions and bigger success ill business 
and public life. Greater opportunities now than ever before. 

More Ability: Mora Prestige: Mora Money 

can train at borne daring spare time. Decree of LL,B. We furnish all 
text material, including 14-volame Lew Library, Low cost, easy 
terms. Get our valuable 48-page “Law Training for Leadership'’ 
and "Evidence" books FREE. Send NOW, 

tASAUjE EXTENSION UNIVCRSITY.41? South Dearborn Street 
A Correspondence Institution Bcpt. 10334- (.Chicago s, III. 



MAKE #25 



selling 50 boxes 21 for $1 Xmas Cards. Also with name 
Son 50 and 25 for $1. Napkins, coasters and stationery, 
i Complete line. It costs nothing to try. Send for sam- 
jples and selling plan on approval. 

MERIT GREETING CARD CO. 

370 Plane St., Dept. O, Newark 2. N. J. 



Many finish fn 2 Years 

[Go a9 rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work — prepares for college 

I entrance exams. Standard H. S. texts supplied. Diploma. 
Credit for H. 8. subjects already completed. Single subjects If 
desired. High school education Is very important foi advancement 
In business and Industry and socially. Don't be handicapped all 
your life. Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. 

I Free Bulletin on request. No obligation. 

AmarlcanSchool.Dept H7«, Drexelaf 56th, Chicago 37 



Relief At Last 



For Your Cough 

Creomulslon relieves promptly Be- 
cause It goes right to the seat of the 
trouble to help loosen and expel germ 
laden phlegm, and aid nature to soothe 
and heal raw, tender inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulslon with 
the understanding you must like the 
way it quickly allays the cough or you 
are to have your money back. 

CREOMULSION 

for Coughs, Chest Colds," Bronchitis 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

fantasy books we want — more good ones coming 
out all the time — and most libraries have few 5 
any. If readers would all write the Public 
Libraries where they live, requesting purchase 
of the books they want, giving title, author 
and publisher, it might have the desired effect, 
and of course, the more requests the better. 

And don’t forget my previous request, to 
publish in some future issue of Fantastic 
Novels, “The Fire People,” by Ray Cummings, 
which appeared serially in either Argosy or 
All-Story quite a few years ago. I’m not even 
sure it was by Cummings, but I am sure of the 
title. It was during one of the periods when for 
several weeks I couldn’t spare the dime. 

John R. Jarvis. 

Apt. 202 

225 Mass. Ave. N. E. 

Washington 2, D. C. 

MORE OF THE SAME, PLEASE! 

Congratulations on your latest issue. “The 
Devil’s Spoon,” as far as I’m concerned is the 
best novel you have printed since “Minimum 
I Man” last summer. I don’t see why you can’t 
| have more stories like those shorts, “The Sha- 
: dow and the Flash,” and “Eemanu Grows Up.” 
Both stories gave me the creeps and needless to 
say, that’s the type I like. 

I like your Masters of Fantasy series very 
much also — it gives me the feeling of knowing a 
little more about our great fantasy authors of a 
few years ago. How about putting in some 
present day authors who are still living, for a 
change? 

I intend to be on hand for the next issue of 
F.F.M. I’ve heard of; but never read “Before 
the Dawn” so I’m looking forward to another 
Taine story. ‘Purple Sapphire” should really be 
good. 

Bob Strickler. 

6719 Chestnut, 

Kansas City 5, Missouri. 

“THE MESSENGER” A MASTERPIECE 

I enjoyed “City of the Dead” very much, 
but Chambers’ “The Messenger” took top 
honors with me. 

Finlay’s illustration on page 37 really captured 
my interest with page 71 a very close second. 
Everybody to their own opinion, but good art 
enhances a story immensely in my book. 

“The Messenger” was a masterpiece in the 
scenic descriptive vein, but the plot was to say 
the least, rambling. However, let’s have more 
Chambers, by all means; “In Search of the 
Unknown” for instance. 

“City of the Dead” hit a mellow spot with an 
air of ageless magic, wending its way through- 
out. The ending however, struck no responsive 
chord, which to me is an absolute must for any 
great novel. 

If this sees printer’s ink, I would appreciate 
letters from any and all. 

R. F. Dolan. 

4 Archie Street Rear, 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. 



THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 
LIKED GRONER YARN 

Just finished reading your April issue, and I 
think “City of the Dead” deserves to be labeled 
a classic. The short story was fairly good, too, 
but I particularly liked the pictures. Pat 
Lawrence and Finlay on the back — those boys 
are great. 

There’s one thing I’d like to get off my chest 
and that’s my objection to the absurd prices 
some booksellers ask for old fantasy books and 
magazines. 

The other day I noticed about a dozen very 
old issues of a fantasy magazine in a local book 
store. They were in extremely dilapidated 
condition, soiled and dirty and yet the dealer 
wanted a buck and a half apiece for them. 

I will never pay $1.50 for a second hand book 
originally selling for fifteen cents. 

I close, wishing you long life and prosperity. 

Richard Reader. 

1000 West Sixth St., 

St. Paul, Minn. 

THAT SURPRISING NOVEL 

“The Devil’s Spoon” was a big surprise. It 
held my interest throughout. Theodora Du 
Bois seems to have a style that is highly humor- 
ous. I pitied Haroot for several reasons and 1 
laughed inwardly when he discovered the true 
identity of his “Grandma." The author cer- 
tainly had him in a lot of embarrassing spots 
but it was to be expected; the condition that he 
was in. Thanks for publishing a surprising but 
interesting novel, anyway. London’s short was 
greatly enjoyed. But the illustrations for the 
whole issue fell short. The best one was on 
page 21. The cover is the worst Finlay’s done. 

Mindful of Taine’s “Purple Sapphire” sched- 
uled for next issue, I hope it turns- out to ex- 
pectations. You need something to make up for 
the gap created by the drab “City of the Dead” 
you gave us in the April issue. 

James W. Ayers. 

609 1st St., 

Attalla, Ala. 

DELIGHTFUL FANTASY 

\ 

I just had to sit down and pen this epistle to 
you. 

Theodora Du Bois’ “The Devil’s Spoon” was 
one of the most delightful fantasies we’ve read 
in a long, long time. 

Virgil Finlay’s cover was up to the master’s 
top work, and Neil Austin was superb in his 
illustration of H. G. Wells. (Why not let him do 
some regular interior illustrations for novels?) 

Your forecast of John Taine’s “Purple Sap- 
phire” in the August F.F.M. is long awaited 
news. 

Now for the readers: 

I have mint copies of “Marginalia” and “Lost 
Worlds” for sale. 

Also used copies (1 each) of “Gladiator” and 
“The Murderer Invisible” by Philip Wylie. 

Oh, yes, a mint (1) copy of Dee. ’41 issue si 




OPERATING 
ENGINEERS 
and MECHANICS 

RREiitDEmfMD 



Train at Home in Spare Time 

OR in HEMPHILL SCHOOL'S 
shops in New York, Memphis 
and Los Angeles 
Get your copy of the book 

"MARCH 

OF DIESEL" 

It shows you in pictures and 
words the great and growing 
Diesel Industry with its many 




|| opportunities for trained men. 

HEMPHILL TRAINED MEN 
KNOW DIESEL 

America’s oldest and largest Diesel schools have 
many graduates successfully employed or in own 
businesses. In construction, farming, marine, oil, 
power plant and other industries using Diesel en- 
gines, you'll find Hemphill trained men. 





REMEMBER — In a national emergency, trained Diesel 
men, and those In troining, will be in a favored 
position to fender an important service to our nation. 



APPROVED FOR VET ERA NS — NON V E T E RAN S 
CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 



HEMPHILL DIESEL AND AUTOMOTIVE SCHOOLS 
1601 S. WESTERN AVE., DEPT. PF10-8, IOS ANGEIES 6, CAUF. 

Gentlemen: Please send me FREE BOOKLET and information 
on your Diesel Courses. Home Study 0 Shop Training □ at 
New York <3 1 -28 Queens Blvd., L. I. City, N. Y.) □ 
Memphis Gil S. Main St.) □ Los Angeles Q 



NAME. ....... a m ... ACE . . 

STREET . . t ... . ... ,m ... .... . ........... . ZONE 

CITY , STATE 

VETERAN NON-VETERAN 
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AUTO BODY«WFENDER WORK 




Big demand In Anto Body and Pender vrork. 
Start training now in your Bpare time at home 
for good pay work. Practical shop experience 
Included. U.E.I. Training covers metalwork, 
welding, painting, etc. Placement service — or 
we will show you how to start your own shop. 
Behind U.E.I. TRAINING is 
a large national organization 
founded 1927. Write today for 
FREE PACTS— No obligation. 



Approved 
for Training 
under G.I. BUI 



guro-cRAFTs # UTILITIES ENGINEERING INSTITUTE 

2523 SHEFFIELD AVE., DEPT. X-9AR, CHICAGO 14. ILLINOIS 



MAIL 

Postal 

Today 



Fr©e®©®k 

MOUNT BIROS, ANIMALS, FISH 

Yes. FREE. Exp] ale a Taxidermy. Tells how to learn at 
home by mail to mount birds, animals, heads ... to TAN 
fikins and fare. Great for MEN and BOYS. Foa I Also 
earn money In spare time. WRITE TODAY — NOW — 
for free book containing 100 game pi ctn res. State AGE. 

N.W.School of Taxidermy, Dept 4210 >Ontah«,Neb. 

WvWNf Olf 

Loam how to protect your invention. Secure “Patent Guide" to- 
gether with “Record of Invention" form — without obligation. 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 




826-K 



Registered Patent Attorneys 
District National Bldg, 



Washington 5, 0. C. 



STUDY AT HOME FOE PERSONAL SUCCESS 
and LARGER EARNINGS. 39 years expert in- 
struction— over 114,000 students enrolled. LL.B. 
Degree awarded. All texts furnished. Easy pay- 
ments. Send for FREE BOOK — "Law and Execu- 
tive Guidance”— NOW I 

AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 94-B, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 1, III. 




“HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS” 



AMAZING BOOKLET $1.00 
Write DEPT. 60 
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“GADGETS” BOX 28, JACKSON HEIGHTS. NEW YORK 



S V £.1HE8? 

This aew 128-page hooS, “Stammering, Its Cans® and 
Correction,;.’ describes the Bogue Unit Method for 
ecientiflo correction of stammering and stuttering — 
successful for 47 years, 

BenJ. N. Bogue, Dept. 4S2S, Cirole Tower. Indianapolis 4, Imf. 




Trojan Horsepower 

L AST YEAR, America’s Diesel locomotives 
burned 19,000,000 barrelsof precious fuel 
oil. Yet they represented only fifteen percent 
of our total motive-power fleet. With predic- 
tions that U.S. railroads will be ninety percent 
Dieselized by 1958 we face the alarming pros- 
pect of our entire transportation system being 
thrown into chaos by military fuel demands in 
the event of World War 111. 

For a straight-from-the-shoulder, thought- 
provoking analysis of this hazardous trend and 
what it may well mean to all of us, you’ll want 
to read “Trojan Horsepower”, lead feature in 
the big fact- and picture-packed October issue 
of RAILROAD, 35c, now on your newsstand, or 
address: 



205 E. 42nd St., New York City 17 



FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

F.F.M. containing “The Afterglow” by George 
Allan England (anyone need it?)' 

Until die next issue, I’m your obedient 
reader. 

Melton Reich. 

2139 Grand Ave., 

New York 53, N. Y. 

NEEDS BOOKS 

I am looking for the following books to help 
complete my collection: “The Terror” by 

Arthur Machen; “The Return” by de la Mare; 
“The Yellow Peril” by M. P, Shiel; “The Day 
of the Beast” by Zane Grey; “The Devil’s High- 
way” by Harold Bell Wright and John Lebar. 

Also non-fantasy items by Harold Bell 
Wright. 

I have a good copy with d/w of “Zombee” 
which I will trade for a copy of “Lost Worlds” 
which must also be in good shape with d/w. 

Herman King. 

Wolf Creek, 

West Virginia. 

SERVICE OFFERED 

Have been a consistent reader of F.F.M. as 
well as other magazines of the macabre, 
startling, science fiction, etc, for years. Am 
temporarily unable to work and have a great 
deal of time at my disposal. Since this city has 
a great many book and magazine stores, I 
thought some of your readers would like to 
avail themselves of my leisure to purchase back 
copies of the various magazines I may be able 
to find. Usually the prices are the actual 
original price of the magazine. I will charge 
only five cents per copy over the prices charged 
me. Please remember that I am an amateur at 
this type of shopping. If all correspondents will 
write enclosing a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, I shall be glad to forward, C.O.D. what 
I am able to find. 

Every time I read a reader’s column, (and 
that’s the first thing I do) it makes me slightly 
uncomfortable to know that back issues of 
magazines which may be exactly what someone 
needs are gathering dust in some shop. 

Please don’t ask for issues too far in the past, 
just at first, until I get the hang of the thing. 

Frank A. P. Morgan. 
124 West Thirty-sixth St., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

GLAD TO SEE F.N. BACK 

It has been some time since I wrote in to "our 
magazine”, so here are a few impressions 
covering that last half dozen or so numbers. 
“The Devil’s Spoon” in the June issue was a 
charming romance, but the fantasy element was 
rather slight and inconsequentially treated. 
It was a nice, well-written story, but seemed 
to me to be hardly a suitable choice for F.F.M. 

I liked much better “City of the Dead” in the 
April issue. Here, although one might be 
tempted to question the author’s basic idea of 
restoring impressions stored up in the surfaces 
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of objects, there is no denying that Groner 
turned out an interesting and fast moving 
story. 

I note that the same basic idea was used by 
Taine in “Before the Dawn”. 

I won’t comment on “The Peacemaker” as, 
unfortunately, my subscription renewal, which 
was due for the Feb. issue, arrived too late to 
secure it. However, I have hopes of picking up 
this number soon. At present it’s the only one 
I’m short of, right back to No. 1. 

“Man Who Went Back” in the Dec. issue was 
another story that did not impress me too 
greatly. The story seemed to be written in a 
rather tame style, lacking* in brilliance. This, 
coupled with the fact that F.F.M. has given us 
a number of much better stories employing the 
same theme, rather tended to turn me off it. 

The same remarks apply pretty well to 
“People of the Ruins.” I had the greatest 
difficulty in sticking this story out to the finish, 
it was so dull. 

These were' more than compensated for, 
though, when you presented us with “Minimum 
Man”. This was a refreshingly “different” 
story which contained all the essentials — 
fantasy background, story interest, deft han- 
dling, etc., and judging by the letters in subse- 
quent issues, it went over well with the read- 
ers. 

“City of Wonder” also struck me as being 
above the average. In spite of the handicap of a 
much vised plot, the author gave us an excellent 



blending of romance, adventure and fantasy 
background. All in all, a worthwhile story. 

The majority of the shorts in these issues 
were good, I rather thought, though, that 
Chambers’ “The Messenger” placed a little 
more emphasis than was necessary on the 
“blood-curdling grisly horror” motif. It was 
rather overdone. Still, it was, no doubt, a 
suitable story with which to impress our fore- 
fathers of 50 years back. 

Covers and illustrations are, as always, 
superb. There seems to be little left to ask for 
now we have got Finlay as well as Lawrence. 

Was very pleased to see the return of Fan- 
tastic Novels and even more pleased to see that 
the old Munsey “Treasure House” of fantasy 
classics is now reopened for the benefit of your 
readers. I have already received the 1st of the 
new F. N. containing “Ship of Ishtar” as a 
result of the good offices of a friend “over 
there” — a fellow reader. I am looking forward 
to the publication^ all those great stories that 
I have seen listed' in Readers’ Viewpoint. 

Am also looking forward very much to the 
next F.F.M. which is scheduled to contain “Pur- 
ple Sapphire”. This is another “scoop” for which 
you deserve your readers’ heartfelt congrat- 
ulations. 

Carry on with the good work. 

Tom Hughes. 

15 Amberley Grove, 

Witton, 

Birmingham, England, 



Earn HIGH FAY all your life • be SECURE all your life 



LEADING TRADES 

"There’s Always A Demand For The lllon Who Knows ” 




Be a Qualified Tradesman in 34 weeks (39 
in Shoe Repair). 

These Essential Trades are Lifetime Trades 
—No Age Limit— No Retirement. 

Own Your Own Business— Be Independent. 



Our Courses offer complete training undelf 
expert instructors with practical experience, 
6 hour Classes 5 Days a Week. Our Employ* 
ment Department Helps You. 

VETERANS : National Trade School ia approved 
for G. I. Training under P. L. 346 and P. L. 16. 



• PLUMBING: Every phase from Pipe-Cutting and 
Threading, Lead-Wiping, to Rough-In Projects, and 
Completed Installations of entire plumbing system; 
Blueprint reading and Estimating. 

• DRAFTING: College-level courses in General Machine 
and Architural Drafting; fundamentals in Drafting 
Mathematics; all under graduate engineers. 

• SHOE REPAIRING: From simplest repairs on boots 
and shoes to finest details of reconditioning and re- 
building. 

• ELECTRICAL: Technical and Shop Training include 
Basic Electricity, Residential and Industrial Wiring; 
Testing and Trouble Shooting, and Appliance repair. 

• AUTOMOTIVE & TRACTOR: Engine overhaul, trans- 
mission and differentials, carburetion, generator and 
Ignition systems, engine tune-up; Hydramatic and 
Vacamatie Transmissions end general eervice; latest 
tnodele used for training. . 



SEND COUPON FOR FREE; INFORMATION 
NOW; .while ,enr6llmeht\iS’;5till-.6penv^‘. 



NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOL 

2610 Grand Ave., Kansas City 8, Mo. Dept- F 
Without obligation to me please send full information oft 
the courses checked 
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Automotive and Tractor Technician 



-Plumbing. 



-Electricity 



Name 



—Drafting 
.Shoe Repairing 
—Age 



I Address. 
! City 



-State- 



Veteran h. 



FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 
WANTS MORE EDITOR’S COMMENTS 



VAIU6 
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Hug« direct- to-you volume enables us 
to give exceptional value I Fully zuar- 
anteed. Genuine virgin wool and fine* 



spun rayon blended. Warm. Twill 
weave resists wrinkles, holds crease, 
gives amazing wear. Expert fashion 
tailored for perfect fit. zipper front. 

Roomy pockets. Blue. Tan, Send. Lt, 
or Dk. Brown. Blue-Gray, WAIST* 

20-38 pleated or 28-44 plain, 

CClin nyi V With name, waist size, 1st and 
ucmi UllH 01 2nd color selection- Pay postman 
balance plus C.O.D. Or, send entire amount, save 
C.O.D. Money back within 10 days if you're not 
pleased- \ 

LINCOLN TAILORS Lincoln, Nebr, 



INVENTORS 

Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Our firm 
is registered to. practice before the U. $. Patent Office. Write 
for further particulars as 'to patent protection and procedure and 
"Invention Record’’ form at once. No obligation, 

McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 

Registered Patent Attorneys 

150- V Victor Building Washington 1, D. 0. 




Howto Make Money with 
Simple Cartoons* 

0 likes to drai 

1 FREE 1 I 
I BOOK | 



, A beak everyone who likes to draw 
should have, it Is . 
free: no obligation. FREE 

Simply ltd dress BOOK 



ARTOONISTS’ 
Dept. 4810 



EXCHANGE 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 




Learri;Prpfitablc Profession 
In yo days at\:H6riie 



MEN AND WOMEN, 18 to 90— Many Swedish Mas 
sage graduates make $50, $75 or even more per 
week. Large full time Incomes from doctors, 
hospitals, sanatorlums, clubs or private practice! 

Others make good money In spare time. 
You can win independence and prepare 



— NOW! 

THE COLLEGE OP SWEDISH MASSAQI 
Dept. 895 M, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 
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Make money. Know bow to break and 
train horses, Wrltt today far this boob 
FREE, together with special offer o! 
a course in Animal Breeding. If you 
are Interested la Galtlng and Biding the saddle 
horse: check here ( ) Do it tcdav—now. 

BEERY SCHOOL OP HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 8410 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 



IAZING KUSH 10 NTRED 
SHOES/ Soft as a Clove 



EARN $100.00 A WEEK SELLING 
SIX PAIR OF SHOES DAILYI 

Make money showing fast-selling men ff, 
women's, children’s shoes. Magic CUSHION 
innersole clinches easy sales, wide variety, 
outstanding values. Advance commissions 
to SU.00 per pair plus Cash bonus. EX* 
I perlence unnecessary. Samples supplied ‘ “““ 

without cost. Write TODAY for full 
details and FHF.F. outfit. 

TANNERS SHOE CO., 321 Boston 10, Mass. 




c -.WRITE FOR r 

FREE;OilTFIT 






SELL COUNTER CARO PRODUCTS 

Build a good-paying business of your own. Call 
on dealers of all kinds; show nationally adver- 
tised Aspirin. Cosmetics, Razor Blades and 200 
other necessities. Big 5c and 10c retail packages, 
high quality. Attractive counter displays sell 
goods fast. Free book gives amazing facta. Write I 
World's Products Co** Dept, W-J, Spencer* Ind. 



This letter is written mainly for one purpose; 
it is a plea, an entreaty, or call it what you will, 
to break the iron curtain which hangs over'your 
letter column which is otherwise the best 
column in all the magazines of science fiction. 

You are very grown-up in your attitude — 
which is unlike another magazine’s — in that 
you allow names of magazines other than your 
own to apear. This alone makes your column 
good, for it has become the clearing house for 
fans in search or in disposal of magazines. You 
also present not only comments about the last 
issue, which can become very boring if not 
varied by other material, but requests for cor- 
respondence, for information, and you have 
made it sort of an announce-o-graph of events. 

Your Readers’ Viewpoint has all a fan could 
ask for but one thing, and it is that which 
brings me to write you. Incessantly fans have 
begged to have an editor’s comment. 

“There is not room in these columns to 
answer all readers’ questions,” you reply. I 
disagree, as do others who have already written 
in. You must find room. We know our il- 
lustri6us editor only as a stony voice which 
occasionally breaks the silence to say a word. 
We do not know you as a personality — and this 
is possible. Even a small comment after a letter 
such as, “Thanks for the letter, Bob” or “We’ll 
see what we can do, Jim”, or such would make 
a world of difference. 

Certainly that isn’t asking too much, is it? 

I hope I haven’t been too crabby for I really 
think your magazine is wonderful! 

Kenny Pitchford. 

709 North 15th St., 

Moorhead, Minn. 

Editor’s Note: The editor feels really touched 
and will try to squeeze in a few words , now and 
then. Best wishes to you , Kenny. 

NEEDS “ANCIENT ALLAN” 

First the brick-bats: I was disgusted when I 
read “City of the Dead.” I thought that the 
editors of F.F.M. had better respect for the 
reader than to foist on us such trash. It was 
nothing more than a third-rate adventure story. 
As it went on the plot kept thickening until I 
felt lost in its murk The only excuse you had 
to put it in a magazine of F.F.M. ’s caliber and 
scope was the very thin idea of Prof. Clusius’ 
invention. If there had been more of Clusius 
and less of fights with Arabs and people in 
disguise it might have been a reasonable story. 

Don’t get me wrong. I like third-rate ad- 
venture stories. But there is so much available 
and it is so hard to get some of the old stfan- 
tasy classics that I don!t look to F.F.M. for the 
blood-and-thunder. 

And now for the bouquets: The cover for the 
April issue was one of the best I have ever 
seen. It is a pity that it was wasted on such a 
mediocre story. And Lawrence and Finlay are 
still tops with me for the inside. 
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I know that I am a little late on these, but I 
got here after a long trip and, within the past 
week, read all the issues of F.F.M. and F.N. 
since December 1947. 

I won’t attempt to rate the stories. With the 
above exception they are all excellent. I was 
particularly pleased with “The Devil’s Spoon” 
in the novels and with “Planet of Sand” and 
“Atlantis’ Exile” as shorts. 

On the whole X am pleased with F.F.M. and 
to prove it, here is my check for $1.50. 

When I moved out to this neighborhood I 
lost some of my old F.F.M.’s. There is one 
which bothers me particularly, the one con- 
taining Haggard’s “The Ancient Allan.” Can 
some reader help me? 

Anyhow, F.F.M. is one of the three magazines 
I keep permanently. I should have said four, 
but I think of F.F.M. and F.N. as a single 
magazine. After all, they come out only once 
a month between them. 

My best to you, 

Michael J. Keenan. 

830 V 2 Towner Ave., 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

CONGRATULATIONS ON F.N. 

This is the second letter I have ever written 
to any magazine. The first, some years ago, was 
to you, protesting your policy of dropping Mun- 
sey reprints. I believe I write for the inarticu- 1 
late readers — who buy what they want and drop 
what they do not desire. And say nothing! 

May I congratulate you for deciding to again 
reprint Munsey’s stories in F. Novels? 

When you come down to earth and start re- 
printing the multitude of first rate Munsey 
stories this noisy generation never heard of, you 
will gain the reward all editors strive for. 

Lay off the straight fantasy — Argosy never 
went for it, anyway. 

Please print the novels in one issue. In that 
way only will you beat old Argosy and AU- 
Story. You have such a potential wealth in old 
and new readers if you will do this. 

I am saying nothing about illustrations. I buy 
the magazine to read the stories. I think any 
serious reader does the same. 

I regret I cannot congratulate you on the stuff 
in F, Mysteries the past three years. A couple — 
maybe three, novels were worth reading. You 
reprinted H. G, Wells’ poorest novel. Haggard’s 
were appreciated. Nothing approached the 
earlier reprints. I have every issue, from Vol. I, 
No. 1. 

At_any rate you can see I am really interest- 
ed, and will go along with you. 

I have nothing to sell, and can afford to be 
honest. 

Here’s to a most prosperous future to 
Fantastic Novels. 

J. L. Anderson. 

4928-H E. 13th St., 

McLaughlin Heights, 

Vancouver, Wash. 
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CAN YOU FIX IT? 

These wonder books tel) 
step by step HOW to 
make difficult repairs 
and adjustments, how to 
keep a car at maximum 
efficiency, Including lat- 
est Improvements m car 
design and operation. 
Engine troubles and how 
to correct them well 
covered. 

4 BIG, THICK VOLUMES 

Over 2700 pages, 2000 
illustrations, wiring dia- 
grams, etc., including 
Diesel Engines. Beauti- 
ful modernistic, wash- 
able cloth binding. 



BOOKS ON APPROVAL 



SEND NO MONEY. Just mall tl coupon 
for a complete set of 4 Big, Thick Auto 
Books, 20th Edition. Over 2700 Fegcsl 
Whether sou are & mechanic or helper, 
expert or apprentice, auto owner or driver, 
taka immediate advantage of this FREE 
~ EXAMINATION OFFER. 

MAKE GOOD MONEY NOW 
U HOLD A PERMANENT JOB 

§j America wants its automobiles kept In 
£ good repair. Men with 'know how" are in 
demand, at big pay. These books will help 
< you get and hold an important job, or 
. give you a chance to go into business for 
yourself now or later. Any man who half 
tries to improve himself can learn auto 
servicing and repairing by this quick ref- 
erence method. Use the JIFFY INDEX 
to find easily understood answer to any 
auto problem. These wonder books pre- 
pared by eleven of America's gTeat auto- 
i mobile engineers. Many hundreds of valu- 
able illustrations. Send the coupon TODAY, 

[ A year's consulting privileges with! 
our engineers now given with I 
these books without extra charge. J 

Publishers Since 1898 



AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Sept. A731 
Drexel Ave. at S8th St., Chicago 37, 111. 

J would like to examine your 4-Volume Set of Auto Books. I will 
pay the delivery chargee only, hut If I choose I may return them 
. express collect. If after iO days' us® I prefer to beep them, I will 
semi you $2 and pay the balance at the rate of only S3 a month 
until S24.8G has been paid. Please include consulting service aa 
offered above. 

Name ••»..»., 

§ ddress 

tty state 

Please attach letter stating age, occupation, employer's name and 
address, and name and address of at least one business man as 
reference. Men In service, also please give home address. 

AUDELS Carpenters 
and' Builders’ Guides 

4volst$6 

InflideTradoti i f o rm a t! on 

for Carpenters. But) tan, Join- 
ers, Boudin? Mechanics and all 
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Woodworkers. These Guides 
■tee yon the short-cat Instruc- 
tions that you wont— Including 
baw methods, ideas, solutions. 

E lans, systems and money sw- 
ig suggestions. An easy pro- 
gressive course for the appren- 
tice and student. A practical 
daily helper and Quia Refer- 
ence for the master worker. 
Carpenters everywhere are Us- 
ing these Guides as a Helploff 
Hand to Easier Work, Better 
Work and Better Pej. To Bet 
this assistance far yourself, 
e Imply fill In and 
mail FREE COUPON below. 



Inside Trade Information On: maiiFara coupon below . 

How to use the steel square — How to file and dM 

Bet saws — How to build furniture — -How to use -sWfw.y'' 

a mitre box — How to use the chalk, line — How 
lo use rules and scales — How to make Joints — // \ f ‘f 
Carpenters wlthmetie — Solving mensuration ft 
problems — Estimating strength of timbers — 

How to set girders and sills — How to frame t'NSpSr i V 
houses and roofs — How to estimate costs — How \ I 

to build houses, barns, garages, bungalows, etc, u 

— How to read and draw plaiia — Drawing up Hw 
epedflcatlons — How to excavate — How to use tirayjPt.- Vf? 
settings IS, 13 and 17 on the steel square — How MaK . JSg. V. 
to build hoists and scaffolds — skylights — How (■■''tfM No& 
to build stairs — How to put on interior trim — mbI >r 

How to h ang doors — How to lath — lay floors— -How to paint. 

AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23rd St, Hem York 10, N. Y- 

MalJ Aiidaj, Caqiemm ami Builders Guides, 4 vols., on 7 days* fra. 
trial. If OK I will remit »i m 7 days sad *1 monthly until $B blpald. 
-Otherwise I return them. No obligation unless i am satisfied. 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 
TRADE OFFER 



M ENS FULLY CUARANTCID ^F/F ■ fa n r 

15JEWEL WRIST WATEHlj! 5 



UmmiVfsoAfvpfo'55 

SicrUteed Beau*. Thej’re POST WAR Surptui 
WATERPROOF • SHOCKPROOF 

Luminous dial . . . sweep second hand . . , 
anti-magnetic . . . imported Swiss preci- 
sion movement and case. 

You get them now for a small fraction of 
original prices. Don’t delay! Order now 
• . . while they last. 

Send 'only $1 down payment with order. 

Pay balance to poBtman on arrival, plus 
postage. Or we pay postage If you enclose 
SI 3.95 plus SI. 39 Fed. Tax. 

Receive Reg- $2 expansion band FREE with prepaid order. Money 
bach In 5 days If not delighted. Order now. 

MARYLAND DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. 138 

501 E. Baltimore St. Baltimore 2, Md. 




I have for sale or trade a number of fantasy 
books all in brand new condition: “No Other 
Man” by Noyes, “The Unforseen” by McArdel, 
“Sophia” by Ervine, “Kongo” by Omdorff and 
“Sarah Mandrake” by Wadelton. 

If any of you are stamp or coin collectors I 
have plenty of them too. 

Please accompany inquiries with stamped- 
addressed envelopes. 

Marvin Hirsh. 

7440 Georgia Ave. N.W., 

Washington 12, D.C. 

PLEASED READER 




NEW INVENTION! 

Banishes old-style clothes cleaning ... . 
~oo messy chemicals, liquids, or powders. Use like 
brush. Simpiyfrllde over] surface. Cleans Salts. Dresses. 
Coats, Hate. Ties. Suede Shoes. Also Window Shades. 

I Wallpaper, Drapes. Upholstered Chairs. Davenports. 
Carpets, lugs. Automobile Cashless i Keeps them sple 
and span. Saves costly cleaning Mils, Sells like wild! 

SAMPLES for AGENTS I Sample offer sent 

Immediately to all who send name AT ONCE. A penny 
postal will do. SEND NO MONEY — just your name. 
KRISTEE CO.. 1445 Bar St., Akron, Ohio 




Tour FREE cap; of “The Law-Trained Man” shows how to gsin 
prestige sod greater earnings through Blackstone borne law study. 
AH instruction material furnished including 18-volume Law Library 
written by 65 well-Snowu law authorities. Lawyers. Judges among 
cur graduates. LL.B. degree. Low cost; easy terms. Write today. 

BLACKSTONE COLLEGE OF LAW 

A Correspondence Institution Founded in 1B90 




of Btaff of C. P. A’s. Placement counsel and help. Write for free 
book, ''Accountancy, the Profesaion That Pays.” 

LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St 
A Correspondence Institution Oept.i 0334- H, Chicago 5, III. 







Quick relief with Dent’s. Use Dent's Tooth 
i Cum or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity tooth- 
aches. Use Dent’s Dental Poultice tor-pain or 
"Since 1888 ” ‘ soreriess ' n Bums or teeth. At ail drug stores. 



TOOTH GUM 
-TOOTH DROPS 
: DENT AL POULTICE 




j Kindly renew my subscription for 12 issues of 
the Famous Fantastic Mysteries. Enclosed is 
the amount of $3.00. Please excuse the delay. 

May I make a suggestion about the cover lay- 
out? Many newsstand covers are mutilated on 
the edges. This can be avoided and improved 
by ha'ving a quarter- inch border as per follow- 
ing illustration. This will not cut down the il- 
lustration if the said cover illustration is photo- 
graphically decreased the little ambunt needed. 

About the type of stories; I will not suggest 
what to print as you are going O.K. Then many 
■of your readers express my view point per- 
fectly. There is, however, one story I would 
like to mention titled “Etidorpha” (spell it 
: backwards) or “To the Ends of the Earth.” 

| Being the account of a scientifically remarkable 
journey in the center of the earth, printed by 
Robert Clarke, Cincinnati in 1895. 

Coming back to illustrations. About Law- 
rence; when he wants to he can outdo Finlay 
in scenery and beauty, cover as well as in- 
side. For example the June issue page 61. It 
seems as though Finlay is staying away from 
his old style. What 1 call O.K. is as shown in 
Fantastic" Novels May issue page 21 and 27. 

About Paul, his is a style all his own. Can’t 
you snare him in doing some work for you? 

I believe I have stated enough if not too 
much. 

I remain a loyal fan, 

Pellegrino Falco. 

1535 S. 10th St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Editor’s Note:- Frank R. Paul’s drawings are 
appearing in some issues of our Fantastic 
Novels. 



REQUEST 

It would be greatly appreciated if your read- 
ers could be informed that I have the following 
books for sale: “The King in Yellow” — Cham- 
bers; “The Man Who Mastered Time” — Cum- 
mings; “The Island of Capt. Sparrow — Wright; 
“The Maracot Deep” — Doyle; “Morning Star” — 
Haggard. 

The best offer for any or all of them will 
be accepted. 

Gerald Fenton. 

455 Wilbrod St., 

Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 






THE READERS' VIEWPOINT 
SUGGESTIONS 



This is written for two reasons, first to try 
and ascertain the date and issues of the old 
Popular Magazine in which several stories ap- 
peared and secondly to urge you to reprint in 
F.N., now that you have resurrected it, these 
three stories. “The Lost Atlantide” by Fred 
Maclsaac, an Atlantis story (and a corker) of 
around 1928 or '29 in Popular. This is my num- 
ber one request. Please, please look this one up 
and see what I mean. Second is “Morgo, The 
Mighty” all about some fantastic goings on in 
the Himalaya Mountains. As I remember, 
“Morgo” was a giant ant who befriended some 
lost humans. 

The third story I do not recall the name of, 
but it was a short story (the other two were 
serial novels) and a cover story about some 
aliens who all unknown to earth men, from 
space ships away up, released an opaque gas 
high in the stratosphere which gradually cut 
down the sunlight we were receiving and the 
earth was becoming colder and colder till the 
plot to freeze us out was discovered and 
thwarted. 

These three stories have stuck in my mind for 
twenty years or so and I would sure like to see 
them reprinted again. 

I have over 2000 magazines of all the STF 
and fantasy types and hundreds of books, so 
I'm qualified to pick good stories, I think, 

I would like to have some readers let me 
know about the story I cannot identify. 

Yours with all best wishes. 

John E. Herzog. 

11 Pine St., 

Castle Shannon, Pa. 

PREFERS SPACE AND TIME YARNS 

I’ve been a reader of science fiction now for 
about a year and a half. However, to my regret 
I only recently discovered Famous Fantastic 
Mysteries. 

Since I have started reading your magazine 
I’ve been convinced that it’s about the best in 
the field. What’s more, without it many of our 
best science fiction novels would be lost to 
dusty shelves in attics. 

Your novel, “The Peacemaker” was pretty 
good, but I just couldn’t seem to get interested. 
I hope that you’ll soon start featuring more 
stories of space and time. Like all of your 
others fans, I hope that you’ll soon go monthly. 

I have a few paper bound editions of A. 
Merritt’s stories which I’m willing to trade for 
some books that I need for my collection. 
Also, I have other fantasy books to trade. 

I’d like to get “The New Adam” by Stanley 
Weinbaum, and “Quayle’s Invention” by John 
Taine, Besides these I would trade for “Green 
Fire” and the “Purple Sapphire” also by Taine. 
Anyone interested please write to: 

Francis Pipes. 




EIGHT IN THE PACK WINS FIRST PLACE 
SAVING THE PURSE— SHAVING THE FACE I 



If oof available at roar dealers, 
mail 10c for l pk.— $1 for 12 pks. 



8 



BLADES m _ 

in a Pack l”» 




PlfLVEX FLEA 



POWDER 



WITH 5% DDT 

... for- dogs. Kills fleas and 
lies quick. Keeps fleas off 5* 
7 days. Many-home uses. 

m WITH ROTENONE 

. ..tot cats, dogs. Quickly 
kills fleas, lice. Kills fleas 
when put on a single spot 
Prewar formula, 
antra kind. a «» 





What to do for 

CHAFING 



(When the agony of chafing skin almost sets' 
you crazy, try Hobson’s Derma-Zema 
Ointment, Hobson’s Derma-Zema Oint- 
ment has been famous for 50 years in 
helping babies and adults to relieve hot 
weather chafing. Just wash the chafed spot 
with toilet soap. Then rub in DERMA-ZEMA. / 
Immediately, you will feel a -glow of relief 
you never had before. Get Derma-Zema 
at your drug or department store today. 
But don’t just ask for Derma-Zema. Ask 
for Hobson’s Derma-Zema Ointment by 
name and get what you ask for — 59c. 



608 13th St. S.W., 
Roanoke, Va. 
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0m Quart Covers f One Hour to Apply! One Hour to Dry I 

Makes Your Old Car 
Gleam Like New! 






Handy 
Applicator 

INCLUDED AT NO EXTRA COST 

jNow you can quickly and easily make your old car look almost 
NEW! Just give it a speedy coat of new "SUPER” CARONIZE. 
With"SUPER” CARONIZE all back-breaking labor is eliminated . . . 
NO BRUSHING, SPRAYING, MASKING, BUFFING OR SCRAP* 
1NG is necessary. Simply clean car and WIPE ON this sensational 
new fast-drying paint. In just a short time, your car will GLEAM 
with a mirror-bright finish that LASTS FOR YEARS. "SUPER” 
CARONIZE won’t peel, crack, chip in spite of rain, snow or 



^HE#JllSULT^GrF^j!yiQNTHSM!GF SLABQRAXORyfeRJESEARCH 



"Super" Caronize smoothly covert yeurcar because h contain* genuine THERMOREZ, the 
very same type tynthellc retln at it uted In (Inlthlng newest can. It you are getting a 
new car, a brilliant “Super" Ceronizeflnlth may.lncreate your trade-in value SI 00 and more. 

CHOICE OF 
BEAUTIFUL 
NEW COLORS 

Stack * Maroon • “Fiery” (Bright) 

Red • deed Grey • “Wmhingfen” 

(Dork) Blue * Srewtter (Darlt) Green 
Montltello (light) Blue .» Jewel 
(light) Green • Orange • “lettuce’* 

(Very light) Green • LlghtYellow • Tan 
leery » Chrome » dear • White 
"Sager” Ctronlze WMtt It abselntety MOjijlnwIae 

Use coupon below. Send us your color 
choice today! Pay postman only $2.95 
plus postage. Or send cash and we 
pay postage. 



The only wipe- 
on enamel in America 
that gives you a 3;year WRITTEN 
guarantee against chipping, 
cracking or peeling when applied 
according to directions. 



SEND NO MONEY 



RUSH ORDER TODAYI 



Please send me qts. of 

"Super” Caronize at $2.95 per qt- 
COLORS: 

NAME 



(Please Print) 



ADDRESS. 



CITY. 

Send Postpaid, 
remittance enclosed 



;... STATE... 

Send C O. D. 
plus postal charges 



AT HOME 

Caronize colors are wonderful 
for all refrigerators, gas stoves, 
furniture. All porcelain, metal 
and wood surfaces. "Super” 
Caronize Clear gives a dur- 
able coating to floors, linoleum 
and all household woodwork. 

OUTDOORS 

Perfect for all lawn furniture, 
swings, bird-baths and other 
items of this type. Also recom- 
mended for boats, canoes, etc. 

ON THE FARM 

Durable for tractors ond all 
other kinds of farm implements, 
doiry and utensil uses. 

STORES AND OFFICES 

Excellent for desks* table topi, 
files and 1001 other uses In 
stores, shops* foverns, beauty 
parlors* offices, etc. 



CAROHIZE, 



INC. 



Dept. 

PP10 



1801 Singleton Ave. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 



AGENTS & DISTRIBUTORS 
Write for Free Information Today 







scoffs Beryl. 

he man who makes 
»r my apartment.” 
gay banter tael‘es 
9 for the only man 
■her sister’s husband! 



$2.75 in the 
retail 
k. edition 



suit 



If you marry 
her, I shall go to Hell. . . , M 
‘‘by the quickest, lowest, most 
public road. And I shril 
keep you- advised of my proq- 
ress at every step along the 
way,' 1 Denise warns Laird. 

* * * * * 

52.75 in the 
retail 



edition 



Yes. as a special introductory gif: 
lor becoming a new member of The 
Fiction Book Club, we will send you 
absolutely free — not iust one — but 
BOTH of these outstanding best- 
sellers . . . bits selling in the 
publishers’ editions at $2. 7b each! 
$5.50 Value — Yours Free! 



This is a mighty expensive offer, 
but It’s the best way we know to 
prove to you what wonderful books 
you Will be offered regularly as a 
Club member— at savings up to 
$1.61 on each book you select. 

Don’t Delay! 

Mail Coupon Today! 



her 



Hurry! Make sure you get your two 
FREE best-sellers. 



She's a New Orleans Hellion 

who won’t share her man with 
any woman — not even his wifel 

No wonder this passionate vixen 
is the talk of the French Quar- 
ter! She lives for love — reck- 
^ lessly and rashly. Her violet 

;*x,S 

eyes and poppy lips make 
men forgetful. Her gold- 
en skin seem9 made for 
caresses. And when 
this irresistible Denise 
Lascals meets that reck- 
less renegade, handsome 
Laird Fournois, the re- 
as explosive as a torch 
set to gasoline Remember — it's 
$2.75 in the publisher’s edition — 
yours FREE — together with “The 
Great Snow” — yes, BOTH free 
when you mail coupon. 



They Traded Loves 

. . . these two beautiful sisters . . 
in a last-minute gamble for happiness 

Here is the passionate, revealing 
story of two beautiful sisters who 
rgot about consequences and 
defied conventions when they 
thought the great snow 
meant each day might be 
their last. For twenty 
days and nights the 
great snow falls. It im- 
prisons in one house 
Ruston Cobb, his love- 
starved wife, his volup- 
tuous sister-in-law. and 
artist-lover. “Terrific rip,” 
says Clifton Fadiman. $2.7 5 in 

the publisher's edition — yours 

FREE — together with “The Vix- 
ens” — -yes, BOTH free when you 
mail coupon below 



FREE Membership in The FICTION BOOK CLUB 

gives you all these Money-Saving advantages, tool 



1. Save up to $1.61 on every book! Fic- 
tion Book Club’s big special edition 
savings are passed right on to you. You 
save up to $1.01 on every’ book. And 
you get two new best-sellers FREE as 
an introductory memliership gift. 

2. Gel outstanding new hooks’ Fiction 

Book Club selections are outstanding 
best-sellers books by leading au- 

thors . . . brand- new, full-size books 
you will he proud to own. 

3. No special dues or fees! You simolv 
agree to accept any six of the twelve 
outstanding books offered In a year. You 
do not have to accept every book — Just 
those you decide you want after vou 



have read a detailed description well In 
advance. 

4. So simple and easy! If you decide 
you don't want any book simply notify 
us not to send it. O'henvise do nothing, 
and it will be mailed to you. For each 
monthly selection YOU decide you want 
you pay just $1.39 plus a few cents 
postage, 

SO ACT NOW! 

Get your FREE copies of the two sen- 
sational best-sellers described above and 
all the conveniences and savings of free 
Fiction Book Chib membership! Mail 
coupon NOW to The Fiction Book Club, 
mo Sixth Ave., New York 13. New York, 




First Selection! 

“Melissa” 

New smash-hit 
novel l>y Taylor 
Caldwell, author 
of “This Side Of 
Innocence.” only 
SI. 30 to Club 
Members. 



Melissa Will Burn Her Wav BifM Into Yggr Heart.. 

Three years after her wedding night she Is 
still an imk Insert bride! Why did this strange 
and beautiful woman hate all men— then mar- 
ry the one she hated most? How Melissa was 
reborn— how she found happiness In love 
makes a novel you'll never forget! 



MAIL COUPON NOW! HURRY . . . OFFER LIMITED 



f-arniniu<B- 



"THE VIXENS" and “THE GREAT SNOW" 

I The FICTION BOOK CLUB (Dept. 162). 

lOO Si nth Ave., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 

I warn to take advantage of your gift offer to send 
I me FRKE — BOTH “The Great Snow" and “The Vix- 
I ens." At the same time enroll me as a member of 
The Fiction Book Club which entitles mo to receive 
I your best -selling selections at only $ 1 . 3 '.) (plus a 
I few cents shipping)— a saving up to S1.G1 a l>ook 
from Hie re tail price of the publisher’s edition. It 
I is understood, however, that I do not have tc ac- 
cept every book offered— l may accept or reject se- 
lections as I please; so send me regularly KltblE 
the Club's ADVANCE. In order that I may choose 
from more than one hundred books listed In the 
course of a year, the six 1 agree to purchase at only 
$1.39 each (plus shipping) within the next twelve 
months. Since this amazing offer may be withdrawn 
at any time— rush my free copies of “The Great 
Snow” and “The Vixens’’ and begin Club services 
with that current new best-seller* “Melissa,” for 
which T will deposit with postman $1.39 dIub a Tew 
cents for C.O.D. charges. 

■ 

I NAME 

| Please Print Plainly 

J ADDRESS. 

■ CITY. STATE. . 

I 

I AQE 

I OCCUPATION . ( i , under 21). 



(Slightly higher tn Canada. Address 
■ 200 King St. West. Toronto) 



DC-10 




THINK OF THE MONEY YOU’LL SAVE! 



COMPLETE HAIR CUTS AT HOME 



with amazing sta-meet 




the Fami/y Barter" 



Now every mem- 
ber of the family 
can have a com- 
plete hair-cut at home for 
only a few pennies. STA- 
NEET keeps your hair look- 
well groomed all the time. 



STA-NEET pays for itself 
first time used! 

If your dealer does not have a supply of 
STA-NEET, mail this coupon with $1.00 



7 - 

Va Box 



NEET CORPORATION, Dept. P-10 
1431, Los Angeles 15, California 

□ Enclosed is $ Please send me, postpaid, 

STA-NEETS, at $ 1 .00 each. 

□ Also enclosed is $ Please send me, post- 
paid, packages of Double Edge STA-NEET 

Razor Blades . . 5 Blades for 25c. 

NAM E 



ADDRESS- 
CITY 



-ZONE- 



STATE- 



Exclusive 
STA-NEET "MAGIC KNOB" 



adjusts find changes blade quickly, 
safely. STA-NEET keeps your hair 
looking "barber-fresh" all the time. 



Of course you’ll want 
STA-NilT RAZOR BLADiS- 

they fit all standard safety 
razors — Package 5 blades 
only 25c. 



STA-NEET shaves 
legs and underarms, 
too! Safe and easy 
to use. For best results use 
STA-NEET blades. How'ever, 
all standard double-edge razor 
blades fit STA-NEET. 



No more shaggy, 
unkempt hair 
with S T A- 
NEET. Using STA-NEET 
is as easy as combing your 
hair. Saves average family 
$50.00 to $100.00 a year. 



Thin and 
shape your 
hair with 
STA-NEET, Keep your 
hair trim, smart looking 
anywhere, anytime. 











